The well-aired question of whether we 
are to regard Luke-Acts as the work of 
an historian or a theologian is here 
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concern one of pure theology: for he is 
above all a mythographer, a writer 
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account not always of what actually 
happened, but of the ideal incident. The 
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example, are both myths composed out 
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Preface 


“Anglican theology”, writes the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
“has through the years been written chiefly in universities, in 
vicarages and (alas, with diminishing frequency) in episcopal 
residences.’ The statement is true no less of the study of scripture 
than of doctrine, and the law of diminishing frequency applies 
as much to vicarages as to palaces. As the field of secondary study 
has broadened out into the by-paths of the Rabbinic and Hel- 
lenistic worlds, and the volume of contemporary opinion floods 
on in multilingual mass, it is no longer possible to comment on 
scripture on the basis of a good grounding in Plato and common 
sense: and study of the Bible is of necessity largely relegated to 
institutions of higher learning. 

This book was written while I was Rector in sole charge of a 
parish of nine thousand people in Manchester, and the limitations 
imposed by this fact will be obvious to the most cursory reader. I 
do not possess a specialist knowledge of the background of either 
the Greek or the Jewish worlds on the frontiers of which the 
Acts of the Apostles were performed and written, and I have read 
only a selection of the big modern literature available. My book 
is therefore not definitive; and it is my sincere hope that those who 
possess such specialist knowledge will be able to put in better 
perspective some of the things which I have said. 

Like many another author, I suppose, I stand amazed at my 
nakedness and my temerity. Learning, however, I must plead, is 
not the only requisite for interpreting the Bible; and notoriously 
it carries with it the assumption of its own relevance. Acts has 
suffered no less than other New Testament books from this fact. 
At a time when there was a great increase in knowledge of the 
history of the ancient world, it seemed natural to assume that 
Acts was a straightforward piece of historical writing. When the 
study of the shaping of oral tradition was reaching perfection, it 
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seemed natural to see the book as an assortment of long-fluid 
tales. At least I have brought no learned bias with me. I have 
looked at the book as a whole, as I believe few commentators 
have done before me, and I have seen, as it seems to me, the 
author’s intention manifestly set forth, both in the whole and in 
the parts. This realization of the plan of the book in St Luke’s 
mind has two beneficial consequences of commanding import- 
ance. First it enables us to understand the theology of the book 
to be the simple Pauline doctrine of the Body of Christ, and so 
make proper use of it to the building up of that Body, as the 
writer intended. Secondly, it resolves all those riddles of author- 
ship, date, matters included and omitted, inaccuracies, and 
contradictions which have so long beset its study; and so, reveal- 
ing its nature, its tendencies and its limitations, enables it to be 
used for compiling a critical history of the primitive Church. 
Acts is a unique, and a crucial book. For many matters of apolo- 
getics and church order it is the sole or main primary source. 
Unless we understand its intention, we are sure to misinterpret it. 
My only claim to the reader’s attention must be that learning 
alone cannot provide the key to that intention. 

I owe a great debt to Dr A. M. Farrer, my tutor at Oxford, and 
friend and mentor since. He read the work in two drafts, and 
supplied me with indispensable criticism and encouragement. 
The key is his, which I have but turned in another lock. I am also 
grateful to my friends John Sweet and Murray Sanderson who 
have read the script and advised me wisely: to the Reverend 
Wilfrid Browning, who read the chapter on Luke; and to the 
people of St Christopher’s, Withington, from whom many of the 
hours of composition were taken without asking, but who may 
perhaps have benefited from their Rector’s understanding of the 
Acts of those who were apostles before him. 

M. D. GOULDER 
Union Theological College, 
Hongkong. 
September 1963. 


I 
The Typological Method 


This book is an attempt to apply the tool of typological criticism 
to the Acts of the Apostles. To say as much will be immediately 
to cast suspicion upon its arguments and conclusions, for typo- 
logical criticism is a tool not yet accepted and valued by all 
scholars: and before we launch forth into a study of Acts itself, 
we shall do well to explain the uses and limitations of the instru- 
ment we are using. All new tools must be tested and proved before 
they can expect to be taken into general use, and typology has had 
less explanation and justification than it deserves and requires as a 
method of twentieth-century exposition of the New Testament. 
Improperly used it is, as its critics have objected, subjective and 
unscientific and dangerous. But properly used it is the golden key 
that unlocks many a problem door, and it is not difficult to show, 
at least in general, that it can be applied, and at the same time to 
say when it cannot. 

Typology, then, in the sense in which we are using the word, 1s 
the science of discerning types which lie behind the records of the 
New Testament. Those types may be of three kinds. First there 
will be Old Testament types. St Paul says that Adam is the type of 
Christ in the cosmic effect of his action; or Jesus said that Elijah 
was the type of John the Baptist (Mark 9.13). Secondly there are 
types within the gospel story itself, as when the raising of Lazarus 
prefigures the raising of Christ, or (in our own field) the trans- 
figuration is the type of the ascension. Thirdly there are times 
when the events of the gospel are types of things still to come. In 
this sense the last supper is the type of the messianic banquet and 
the resurrection of Christ is the type of the resurrection of the 
Church. These instances may be accepted because they are 
definitely said in scripture to be so, or because the detail and 
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position of the stories make it obvious that a correspondence is 
intended. Also there is clearly a real connection in each case 
between type and antitype. The divine power which raised 
Lazarus to thirty years more of earthly life is the divine power 
which raised Christ to eternal life, and will raise us all. What is in 
question is whether it is possible to assert that a type is understood 
by a New Testament author when the details of the story do not 
make it quite so obvious, and the type-antitype connection is 
much less real, or to modern eyes not real at all. 

Much criticism could be dispelled if it were realized that almost 
all typology is cumulative. The typologist may assert, for example, 
that the sermon on the mount is the antitype of the giving of the 
law on Mount Sinai.! Nonsense, replies the critic, there is no 
evidence of this: there are plenty of mountains in Galilee, and 
Jesus climbed one to instruct his disciples—that is all. Now it is 
worth while to consider this example in some detail because we 
can use it to show that there is in the New Testament systematic 
and sustained typology, and once this has been accepted in 
principle our task will be easier. 

It cannot fail to strike us that the story of the massacre of the 
innocents in Matt. 2 is very similar to the story of the massacre 
of the Jewish boys by Pharaoh in Ex. 1. The stories are not of 
course the same: Jesus is not saved by being put in an ark on the 
river Jordan, and then adopted by Herod’s daughter. But there is 
plainly a lot in common between them. Fear inspires the tyrant 
in each case to the slaughter of young children; but in each case 
the future saviour of Israel is delivered. It is a coincidence, but not 
highly remarkable for that. After all there may be a limited stock 
for the plots of legendary stories, and we expect some coincidence. 
Peter's discovery of the stater in the fish’s mouth is like the story 
of Polycrates’ ring, but this does not lead us to speak of types and 
antitypes. But let us take a second step. The massacre of the 
innocents is associated with the flight into Egypt, which is 
recorded immediately before the massacre in Matt. 2.13-15. Now 


1 See Dr Farrer, St Matthew and St Mark, chap. 10, for much of the following 
matter. 
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before the massacre in Ex. 1 comes nothing that is relevant to our 
argument, but as soon as we allow our eye to wander back into 
the book of Genesis it strikes us at once that the closing chapters 
of that book are concerned with Joseph bringing his family down 
to Egypt. Here then is a second coincidence in both Testaments 
closely preceding the first one. Again there is plenty of difference 
between the two tales. Joseph in Genesis invited his family as 
honoured guests, Joseph in the Gospel went as a refugee. But the 
fact remains that in each case the man responsible is called Joseph, 
and in each case he brings his family from Palestine to Egypt. And 
St Matthew tells us himself that these families were the old and the 
new Israel, for he quotes Hosea for their return journey: “Out of 
Egypt have I called my son.” 

We have thus a short series or catena of coincidences, which we 
could set out in a table, thus: - 


OLD TESTAMENT MATTHEW 
Gen. 45—50 Joseph brings old Israel - 2.13-15 Joseph brings new Israel 
down to Egypt down to Egypt 
Ex. I Pharaoh massacres boys 2.16 Herod massacres children 


Two such coincidences, striking as they are, are not proof of 
anything: they are merely the suggestion that we should look 
further. But reading on to the end of the chapter in Matthew 
provides us with a third coincidence. It is, of course, inevitable that 
when both holy families have gone down to Egypt, both should 
come back again, and this does nothing to increase our wonder. 
But St Matthew’s quotation from Hosea shows that he has the 
exodus in mind for his description of the New Testament return: 
God called Israel his son out of Egypt then, and so it is now. And, 
lest we should be in any doubt, he appends a quotation from the 
early chapters of Exodus to underline his intention. God said to 
Moses (Ex. 4.19), “All the men are dead which sought thy life”’: 
the angel says to Joseph (Matt. 2.20), “They are dead which sought 
the young child’s life”. We can now add to our catena above: 


Ex. 4.19 ‘“‘All the men are dead...” 2.20 “‘They are dead...” 
Ex. 12 and foll. From Egypt to Israel 2.21 ff From Egypt to Israel 


We have now set out a series of coincidences which requires an 
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explanation. Our speculating has become a hypothesis: that St 
Matthew has deliberately modelled part of his Gospel upon part 
of the Torah. 

Before we go on to consider the extreme unlikelihood of his 
having done any such thing, let us turn back over the first chapter 
and a half of Matthew and see if any further correspondences 
strike us—and they should now be with Genesis if our hitherto 
ordered sequence is to be maintained. Joseph in Genesis is, like our 
Joseph, a dreamer of dreams; and in one of the two dreams which 
set his saga in motion, he is represented by a star, and the sun and 
the moon and the eleven stars come and do obeisance to his star. 
In Egypt his fortunes are made by the dreams of Pharaoh: he 
excels the wise men of Egypt and the star dream is fulfilled in the 
obeisance of his family. The plot of Matt. 1.18—2.12 is very 
different: but no one can deny that it contains some strong 
reminiscences of the Genesis story. The dreams, Joseph, the star, 
the wise men, all recur; and it is noticeable that this is the only 
occasion in all four Gospels where any of these play a prominent 
part in the story. Joseph is still the dreamer; but it is his son’s star 
which is rising in the east, and it is the wise men who come to wor- 
ship him. Joseph’s family in this story were to reject the new star. 

Before the birth of Jesus, St Matthew gives us his genealogy, 
going back to Abraham in Genesis: Genesis is the locus classicus 
for genealogies in the Old Testament. And in his opening words 
he tells us that Genesis is his first model. ‘“The book”’, he begins, 
‘of the genesis of Jesus Christ . . .”” What need have we of further 
witnesses? 

Our hypothesis, then, begins to become clearer, and is now 
supported by a formidable volume of evidence. St Matthew 
began his Gospel from the beginning of the Torah, composed a 
genealogy or inserted one from tradition taking Jesus back to the 
founder of Israel in Genesis, and then, skipping on to Gen. 37 
where the name Joseph gives him an opening, modelled his story 
on the sacred history of Genesis-Exodus. We can now follow 
our scent on forwards from Matt. 3 and Ex. 13, and see what 
further confirmation we find. 
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Matt. 3 describes the preaching of John the Baptist and the 
baptism of Jesus. It may be that John in the desert, who certainly 
recalls to St Matthew Elijah in the desert with his hair and the 
leathern girdle about his loins, also recalled Moses as the prototype 
of prophets in the desert. If not, it is no great matter: St Matthew 
may have other things in mind than the book of Exodus, and 
here demonstrably he has the Gospel according to St Mark. But 
the baptism provides us with a further striking type: for St Paul 
tells us (1 Cor. 10.1f) that “‘our fathers were all baptized unto 
Moses in the cloud and in the sea”. The passing of the waters and 
the descent of the cloud in Ex. 14 were thus taken by the early 
Church as the types of baptism, and St Matthew has placed his 
account of Jesus’ baptism in a context of Exodus typologies which 
exactly recall the passage. The new Israel comes out of Egypt at the 
end of Matt. 2, and when next he enters the story at 3.13, passes 
through the water. When we leave the Marcan matter in Matt. 4, 
further types come thick and fast. The temptations in the wilder- 
ness for forty days take us straight back to Israel’s forty years of 
tempting God in the desert (Ex. 16 and foll.). The first time that 
they tempted the Lord was by asking for bread (Ex. 16) and the 
Lord then made them know that “‘man doth not live by bread 
only, but by everything that proceedeth out of the mouth of the 
Lord doth man live” (Deut. 8.3). The second time that they fell 
was at Massah, Temptation, of which God said, “Ye shall not 
tempt the Lord your God as ye tempted him in Massah”’ (Ex. 17; 
Deut. 6.16). The third occasion of tempting God was by making 
the golden calf at Mount Sinai (Ex. 32), when God said: “Thou 
shalt fear the Lord thy God and serve him... ye shall not go 
after other gods” (Deut. 6.13). Such, clearly, is the model of the 
three temptations of Christ, and for his answers. Jesus then takes 
four helpers in his first disciples (Matt. 4.17ff), as Moses took the 
seventy elders (Ex. 18). And so to the mountain (Matt. 5.1) as 
Israel came to Mount Sinai, where Jesus gives his “fulfilment” of 
the sixth, seventh, and ninth commandments and much else 
besides (Matt. 5.21,27,31,33,38,43): 

This illustration has, we hope, shown two things. One is that 
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typological argument is cumulative. Any one of the above 
correspondences might have been a coincidence and no more. 
But when they are placed in a catena following a definite order, 
accident is out of the question. A succession of this dimension 
has been purposefully arranged, and by St Matthew himself and 
no other. Within this succession there will be room for argument 
on particular alleged typologies. John and Moses in the desert is 
one which we have noted: it is the strength of the typological 
context which makes this more probable as intended than not. 
The golden calf is again open to some doubt, because it is the only 
type which falls out of exact order. Another candidate for the 
type of the third temptation is the holding up of Moses’ hands on 
the top of the hill in Ex. 17 which occurs at exactly the right place. 
But this seems very feeble as a type of worshipping the devil, and 
would provoke some just scepticism and suspicion, for all that it 
occurs on the top of a mountain. The golden calf must be right. 
We shall return to the wise men shortly. But the accumulation 
of other unexceptionable typologies is such that the critic must 
bow before the overwhelming weight of evidence. 

The second thing that this illustration proves is that systematic 
typologies do occur in the New Testament. There is nowhere in 
the New Testament so extended, continuous, and transparent a 
passage modelled upon the Old Testament as Matt. 1—s, and it is 
to this mast that the typologist should nail his flag. It may be that 
such lucid and convincing expositions as Dr Farrer’s account of 
the pattern of healings in Mark! or Professor Evans’ comparison 
of the central section of Luke with Deuteronomy? have fallen 
upon so many deaf ears for no other reason than that the passages 
upon which they have commented lacked this continuity and 
transparency over a considerable number of verses. If all St 
Mark’s healings had fallen in continuous “handfuls” in the way 
his first four do, or if St Luke had followed Deuteronomy more 
single-mindedly without inserting a chapter here and there of 


1 St Matthew and St Mark, ch. 2. 
2 “The Central Section of St Luke’s Gospel”, in Studies in the Gospels, ed. 
D. E. Nineham, 1955. 
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extraneous matter, things would no doubt have been far other- 
wise. But St Matthew is single-minded in his typologies as in all 
else, and his first five chapters are a sufficient demonstration of our 
apparently preposterous theory that New Testament authors 
could write their books on the basis of a succession of types from 
the Old Testament or elsewhere. St Luke wrote Acts typologically 
too; but we shall not find in that book so fine an example of Old 
Testament typologies in succession, and it is well to have the 
typological principle established in general before we begin. 

It is worth while asking how much accumulation of evidence 
will be taken to establish that a particular Old Testament or other 
passage was in the evangelist’s mind. This will depend, naturally, 
upon the closeness of the words and the clearness of the motive for 
making the alleged typology, two matters to which we shall 
return. In general it will be found that three or four points of 
correspondence suffice to form a convincing catena. One or two 
obvious points may carry some less certain ones. An indefinite 
number of uncertain ones establish nothing. Much more clear 
evidence will be necessary for typologies of contrast than for 
typologies of similarity. Solvetur ambulando. 

The possibility of certainty in establishing typologies must 
depend largely upon the exactness of correspondences in actual 
Greek words between the New Testament passage and its alleged 
type. We are fortunate in this respect in Acts in that the most 
fundamental types are in the Gospels or elsewhere in Acts itself, 
and therefore we have (almost always) a certain text with which to 
make comparisons. The quest for types in the Old Testament has 
this further hurdle to cross that we do not know what text 
precisely St Luke possessed of the scriptures. The great weight of 
evidence is that he was using something much closer to the LXX 
than the Hebrew text, but his formal quotations are rarely exact 
to our LXX. Nevertheless they are close enough to make the 
LXX the only reasonable yardstick on which to measure less 
formal quotations, reminiscences, and echoes; and we must firmly 
say that where we have verbal correspondence with the LXX we 
have probable evidence for any typology we are trying to establish, 
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and where we have recourse to Hebrew we are in the realm of 
speculation. And this provides us with a second standard with 
which to judge typological exegesis: verbal correspondence in 
Greek between type and antitype. 

Two examples will suffice to clarify this, both from matter 
above. First, it will be seen that the Greek of Ex. 4.19 (LXX) 
confirms the correspondence in English. The Exodus Greek runs: 
reOuijKao. yap mévres of Cntobvrés cov tHhv pvyjv: while St 
Matthew has, reOvyjKaor yap of Cntotvres tiv yvynv Tob moadiov. 
Or to take a less simple example: we have noted above a number 
of correspondences between the Joseph stories in Gen. 37—50 
and Matt. 1—2, among them the appearance of “‘wise men”’ in 
both accounts. Now the strength of this particular point must 
hang in good part upon the use of the same word in the two 
Greek versions. St Matthew has peyou: Genesis has éényrjra and 
ad¢got (41.8). It might seem, then, that our argument falls to the 
ground in this instance. We can, however, form a fair guess why 
St Matthew should have made the change. eényyreu and odor are 
very well for interpreting dreams, but for St Matthew what is 
needed is wise men skilled in astrology. Now in Dan. 2.2—a 
passage closely similar to, and in fact written in imitation of, 
Gen. 41—the interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s dreams is 
committed to enchanters and peyor and sorcerers and Chaldeans; 
and the word pcyo. covers St Matthew’s need more exactly 
without departing from biblical precedent. But without Daniel 
our argument would have been much less strong. 

Naturally it is to the rare words that we look to test a typology. 
The coincidence of peceyou Or TpooKuvetv (Gen. 37.7) Matt; 2.2) is 
important. So are names, especially rare names, or numbers, 
especially large numbers, though most of the symbolic use of 
names and numbers in the New Testament plays upon the most 
common names and the most symbolic numbers as we should 
expect, which makes our task harder. 

The third thing which a typologist must expect to show in 
order to establish his case is the motive which he is imputing to 
the evangelist for writing in this way. No amount of internal 
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evidence will be enough to convince unless we can suppose it a 
reasonable thing to adopt the method described above of model- 
ling one’s story upon a succession of types from some quite 
extraneous work. This provides a definite check upon some more 
fanciful typologies. 

Now we know that all first-century Jews believed that the 
Bible (Old Testament) was the word of God, and in particular 
Jesus and the Church believed this. “Verily I say unto you, till 
heaven and earth pass away, one jot or one tittle shall not pass 
away from the law, till all come to pass” (Matt. 5.18). All must 
come to pass: and the Church also believed that much of it had 
come to pass, or been fulfilled (Luke 1.1) in the earthly life of 
Jesus. The Christians followed the Jews in not treating the whole 
of scripture as on a level. The law is the vital part, all of which 
must come to pass. The prophets are commentary upon the law. 
The writings may or may not be important too. We can thus 
easily understand why St Matthew has gone to such pains to fit 
his opening chapters to the Genesis-Exodus pattern. He believed 
that Christ had fulfilled Genesis and Exodus which had come to 
pass in his life story, and Matt. 1—s are in part the demonstration 
of this. It is not just that “‘fulfilments” of the law were handy 
proof-texts for the Church: it is that the law had to be fulfilled in 
Christ, and all of it—not one jot or tittle short. 

We can see, then, that the Church had a motive for searching 
out every type it could from Genesis to Deuteronomy. But the 
law was the law, and the prophets and writings were not the 
same, and there was not the same obligation to find fulfilments 
in them, though many suggested themselves. Sometimes this will 
be apparent; but often, when the alleged type is from a lesser- 
known prophet or apocryphal writing, there will be no obvious 
reason why the evangelist should have turned to such a source for 
his work, and then it is incumbent upon the commentator to 
show his motive for doing so. For example, K. Lake and H. J. 
Cadbury,! and Professor J. G. Davies? after them, claim that the 


1 Beginnings of Christianity, IV, ad loc. 
2 He Ascended into Heaven, Appendix I, p. 184. 
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appearance of the angel to Tobit and Tobias in Tobit 12 has 
provided the type for the appearances of Christ in Luke 24 and 
Acts 1. But what might have induced St Luke to go to such an 
original? No attempt is made by either Lake or Cadbury or 
Davies to show any motive, and although Davies sets out a long 
catena of correspondences, the points are for the most part 
obvious ones such as might have occurred by accident, and in the 
absence of a convincing motive cannot be conclusive. The same 
is true of Professor Laurentin’s discovery of types for Luke 1—2 
in the book of Judith.! To say that the world of the Apocrypha 
in which angels appear and eat and drink with mortals is the 
world of St Luke, and that Tobit and Judith have exercised a 
subtle background influence upon the evangelist, may well be 
true. But this is not what a typologist is saying. 

Three safeguards, then, we have proposed against the abuse 
of the typological method: the need to supply catenas, and not 
single instances, of correspondences; the need for the coincidence 
of actual Greek words between type and antitype, and the rarer 
the better; and the need for a convincing motive for the evangelist 
to have composed his work in the way claimed. But before we 
embark upon our own study with these rules in mind, we must 
answer one more question from the sceptic. I will concede, he 
may say, that there is a certain amount of prima facie corres- 
pondence between, say, Matt. 1—s5 and Genesis-Exodus. But to 
claim that this is intentional on the part of the evangelist is pre- 
posterous unless you can show that such a method might be 
possible in the Jewish-Hellenistic background from which he 
sprang. Are there any Jewish, or Hellenistic, history books—let 
us leave aside the convolutions of apocalyptic for the moment— 
in which such a method of writing can be seen to be at work? 
For unless you can show your tool in the hands of other con- 
temporary sculptors, I shall remain unconvinced of its use in the 
architecture of the New Testament. 

There is, we reply, indeed such a history book in the world of 
which we speak. The first book of the Maccabees is a work not 
1 Structure et Théologie de Luc I-II, pp. 8r1f. 
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utterly unlike our Gospels and Acts: it is both an account of 
historical events and also a book of theological tendency. Its 
description of the Maccabean rebellion is not dispassionate, but is 
designed to bolster the claim of the Hasmoneans to be the 
legitimate priest-kings of Israel; just as the Gospels are not a 
dispassionate account of the words and deeds of Jesus, but are 
written to expound the claim that he was the Son of God. Since 
t Maccabees uses exactly the method we have described to support 
its claim, and since its typologies are few and incontrovertible, it 
provides just the background evidence we need. 

The law was primary for 1 Maccabees as for the Church. If the 
Hasmoneans were the true rulers of Israel, their ancestry should 
go back to the beginning. In this connection Judas Maccabeus 
and his brothers make a fitting antitype to Judah and the eleven 
patriarchs, and the author makes the Judas—Judah equation in 
1 Macc. 3.4, when introducing his hero, “He was like a lion in 
his deeds, and as a lion’s whelp roaring for prey”’—a plain refer- 
ence to Gen. 49.9, “Judah is a lion’s whelp . . . he stooped down, 
he couched as a lion”. This follows directly upon Mattathias’ 
dying speech to his sons, in which he blesses them and is gathered 
to his people (1 Macc. 2.49ff), following the pattern set by Jacob 
in Gen. 49. A further coincidence is that Mattathias and his sons 
rent their clothes and put on sackcloth and mourned exceedingly 
in 2.14, after the example of Jacob and his sons in Gen. 37.34 at the 
assumed. death of Joseph. Since Mattathias’ speech effects little 
else, it seems clear that he is being cast in the rdle of a new Jacob. 

But the principal type on which 1 Maccabees depends is not 
Jacob-Judah, but Phinchas. Phinchas was the son of Eleazar, the 
son of Aaron, and to him, and to his seed after him, God gave the 
covenant of an everlasting priesthood because he killed Zimri in 
the act of open adultery. Since little stress had been laid upon this 
covenant in Jewish history, the Maccabees appropriated it. 
Mattathias is stated to have belonged to “the sons of Joarib”—the 
course of Jehoiarib being the senior of the Eleazar courses 
(x Macc. 2.1; 1 Chron. 24.7). His action in killing the renegade 
Jew in his spiritual adultery is in plain succession to the deed of 
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Phinehas, and is stated so to be (1 Macc. 2.26, “And he was 
zealous for the law, even as Phinehas did unto Zimri the son of 
Salu”’). In his speech he names Phinehas as “Phinehas our father”’, 
and refers to no other Jewish hero between Joseph and Joshua, not 
even Moses (2.54). In 3.8 Judas “destroyed the ungodly out of the 
land, and turned away wrath from Israel”: we compare Num. 
25.11, “Phinehas hath turned my wrath away from the children 
of Israel”. The Hasmoneans, pleads 1 Maccabees, come from true 
Phinchas stock, in character, as well as lineage, and have justly 
inherited God’s covenant with their ancestor. 

But the Hasmoneans were kings as well as priests, and for this 
reason 1 Maccabees has further recourse to the types of Jonathan 
and David. David was the king of Israel par excellence: perhaps 
Jonathan suggests himself because the youngest of the Maccabean 
brothers was a Jonathan, as Judas suggested Judah, or else from 
association with David. We have already remarked how the 
Maccabean rending of their garments, and putting on sackcloth 
and mourning, recalled Jacob in Gen. 37. The only other place 
in the Old Testament where these three actions are related is of 
David in 2 Sam. 3.31 at the death of Abner. David is named 
among the heroes of Mattathias’ speech. But we come on to 
surer ground in 3.18 when Judas says, “‘ With heaven it is all one 
to save by many or by few”. Our minds go at once to Jonathan 
at Michmash, ‘‘There is no restraint to the Lord to save by many 
or by few” (rt Sam. 14.6). Or again at 9.21 Israel mourns for 
Judas at his death, “How is the mighty fallen, the saviour of 
Israel’’, an inescapable echo of David’s lament of Saul and 
Jonathan in 2 Sam. 1. Judas expressly refers to both David and 
Jonathan in his prayer at 4.30. The Hasmoneans, pleads 1 Macca- 
bees, are true successors in deed as well as in history to the earliest 
kings of Israel. 

These are the principal types used by 1 Maccabees. We have 
also references to Moses (3.56; 4.9; 5.48) and to Gideon (3.56; 
5.33): but we have said enough to fulfil our purpose, and an 
exhaustive analysis of 1 Maccabees is not to the point. What we 
have shown is that a work of Jewish history of the same epoch as 
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our New Testament does demonstrably make use of catenae of 
types in order to establish a theological position. Mattathias and 
his sons are displayed as the true successors of Israel, of Phinehas 
and of David and Jonathan. The evangelists are not alone, and 
are not the first, in using typology as a means to a theological 
end. Let us turn to the Acts and see to what use it has been put by 
St Luke. 
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The Acts of the Apostles is a provoking book. It is a history of the 
primitive Church, but it is not a history such as we ourselves 
should have written had we been St Luke.! The primary problem 
is not to account for the differences between Acts and St Paul, or 
other authorities, but to account for the form in which the book 


1 We shall take the author of Acts throughout to be Luke, the companion of 
Paul, and shall assume that he also wrote the Third Gospel. This is the simplest 
hypothesis, and it will be amply tested as we proceed. It may be well, however, 
to indicate the approach which we shall take to the more obvious objections. 
The anonymous reviewer of Dr C. S. C. Williams’ Black’s Commentary in 
J.T.S., 1959, p. 140, puts them succinctly: “Of course a man could have accom- 
panied Paul on his travels without fully understanding his theology, but could he 
have remained on friendly terms with Paul for five minutes while holding that 
the Twelve were the only apostles in the full sense ? And could a contemporary 
of Paul’s have represented the Pharisees as almost friendly in their attitude ? It 
may be doubted whether the discrepancies between Acts and the Epistles, 
especially Galatians, are really as slight as Mr Williams holds. The real crux of the 
question of the historicity of Acts lies, however, in the value of the speeches. .. . 
Surely we must set against (arguments for a 64 or 85 date) the impression we get 
that Acts is recounting (and glossing over) the controversies of a past age which 
are no longer clearly understood, and belongs to an age which has left eschato- 
logical fervour far behind.” Against such objections we shall maintain: (a) That 
St Luke well understood the fundamental Pauline doctrine of the body of Christ, 
while missing the point of justification by faith (Acts 13.39) which Schweitzer 
showed to be secondary (ch. 3); (b) that although St Luke recognizes the Twelve 
as the primary apostles, he sees their apostolate as to the Jews, and regards twelve 
further men, whom he names, as apostles to the Gentiles, of whom he actually 
gives the name of apostle to Barnabas and Paul (14.5,14) (Appendix); (c) that the 
discrepancies between Acts and the Epistles are considerable, but are to be 
explained by St Luke’s symbolic and irenic interests (ch. 9); (d) that the speeches 
are as much Lucan compositions as everything else in the book, and are com- 
patible with an 80-5 date; (e) that a generation is quite enough for Paul’s troubles 
with the Pharisees, Jewish and Christian, and for the ecstatic services of the sos, 
to have taken on a blurred and rosy tint (ch. 9). 
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itself is cast.1 If we can find a satisfying answer to the primary 
problem, it may be that many of the secondary, historical 
knots will resolve themselves. To engage these first is purpose- 
less, because we have not first made up our mind with what kind 
of history we are dealing, and our arguments will therefore be 
grounded on sand. 

No student can read Acts without dissatisfaction: he would not 
have written it thus. Why does it end where it ends? Why is so 
much space devoted to the account of the storm and shipwreck ? 
Why are St Paul’s trials described in such repetitive detail ? Why 
is so rigorous a subdivision imposed that we hear no more of 
Philip or Peter when once we have left them, except where their 
paths cross Paul’s? If we take Acts to be straightforward history, 
these questions can only be answered by one of two suppressed 
hypotheses. The first is that St Luke was critically short of material. 
He only knew fifty-two stories about the early Church, so he 
wrote all the detail he had heard or could remember. He did not 
know what happened subsequently to Paul, or Philip, or Peter; 
but he had been much impressed by the shipwreck and the trials. 
Alternatively, St Luke was critically short of sense. He could not 
handle more than one character at a time. The shipwreck was a 
good story, and deserved space. Paul’s unhindered preaching 
at Rome seemed a good place to stop. Both of these hypotheses 
are better suppressed. Not only are they intolerable in themselves, 
but they lead on to all the notorious historical tangles which in 
turn cannot be resolved without making St Luke more and more 
ignorant and stupid. 

Acts is in fact not a straightforward history at all. It is a history 
because St Luke is interested in telling us what happened. But St 
Luke is interested in telling us other things as well, and it is these 
other things which distort the form of the story. When we have 
found out what kind of a history Acts is, we shall be able to 
account for these distortions; and further, we shall find that we 


1 We must be grateful to Dr Dibelius for raising this primary question in his 


Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, 1951, although the answers he provides have 
not in general proved very convincing. 
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can account for many of the historical difficulties as well. Our 
first task, then, is to examine Acts with a view to seeing any 
peculiarities in its structure which may tell us what else St Luke 
is interested in other than in communicating historical informa- 
tion. 

The first thing that strikes a reader who stands back from the 
Acts enough to view it as a whole is that it is a cyclical book. 
Mighty works of God are expounded by the Church in preaching 
which achieves both the conversion of the open-minded and the 
alienation of the hard-hearted. While the converted flood into the 
Church, and enrich it with their charity and devotion, the 
alienated raise persecution against her leaders. The faithfulness of 
these leaders in tribulation is answered by divine intervention 
triumphing over the powers of darkness; and so to more mighty 
works, and fresh preaching to expound them, and round the 
cycle again. The movement of the book is like a spiral, always 
moving on and out into new territory, into deeper trials, into 
new communities, like a series of waves breaking higher and 
higher on the sea-shore. The overlapping points on the spiral are 
often marked with care by the author; the tide-line is there so 
that we may see clearly what he is about. 

St Luke begins the Acts where he had closed the Gospel, with 
the ascension. Luke 24 and Acts 1.1-14 are descriptions of the 
same series of events, as the following table makes plain: 

LUKE ACTS 
24.1ff,13 fF, 36fF 1.3 “He shewed himself alive after 
his passion by many proofs, 


being seen of them...” 
24.42 “They gave him a piece of a__—_1.4 “ And eating together with them, 


broiled fish.” 

24.49 “But tarry ye in the city of commanded that they should 
Jerusalem.” not depart from Jerusalem, but 
“And behold, I send the pro- wait for the promise of the 
mise of my Father upon you.” Father, which ye have heard of 


” 
me. 


“... until ye be endued with 1.8 “But ye shall receive power 
power from on high.” after that the Holy Ghost is 
come upon you: 
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24.48 “And ye are witnesses of these 
things.” 

24.47 “That repentance... might be 
preached in his name among 
all nations, beginning at Jeru- 
salem.” 

24.51 “He was parted from them, 
and carried up into heaven.” 


and ye shall be witnesses unto 
me, 

both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea and Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost parts of the earth.” 


1.9 “He was taken up; and a cloud 
received him out of their sight.” 


24.52 “They returned to Jerusalem.” 1.12 “Then returned they to Jeru- 
salem, 

24.50 “He led them out as far as from the mount called Olivet.” 
Bethany.” 

24.52 “They were continually in the 
temple, praising and blessing 


God.” 


1.14 “These continued with one 
accord in prayer and supplica- 
tion.” 

3.1 “Now Peter and John went up 
together into the temple.” 


In both books he sets before him the themes which are to govern 
the advance of the Church: the fact of the ascension itself, crown- 
ing the incarnation; the coming of the Spirit; the eleven who are 
to be witnesses; the world, which is to be the field of their witness; 
Jerusalem, the capital city of God’s Church—five acts of God 
which are in both accounts performed or prophesied by the risen 
Lord. These themes are then worked out in the remainder of 
Acts 1—2. The eleven return to Jerusalem, the first lap on their 
course of witness. There they complete their number by the 
accession of a twelfth in the election of Matthias. There the 
Spirit comes on the day of Pentecost, bringing with him the 
promised divine power. Peter and the other eleven apostles 
preach with courage and effectiveness to the large crowd which 
has been drawn by the pentecostal signs and which includes 
representatives (albeit Jews) of the whole world, expounding 
what has happened, witnessing to the Lord’s resurrection, and 
challenging to repentance. Their first endeavours are crowned 
with complete success. Three thousand are converted, and the 
cycle closes with a summary of the fear, charity, and devotion of 
the Church. ; 

Having thus laid down the pattern of church life, St Luke goes 
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back again to the beginning at 3.1. In 1—2 the action is in the 
hands of the whole apostolic college, even if Peter is the spokes- 
man: “Peter, standing up with the eleven...” (2.14); “They 
were pricked in their heart, and said unto Peter and to the rest of 
the apostles...” (2.37); “They continued in the apostles’ 
doctrine” (2.42). In 3—4 the action is in the hands of two rep- 
resentative apostles, Peter and John—St Luke’s representatives 
also at Luke 22.8. Wherever possible Peter is not allowed the 
stage to himself; they are a pair to represent the Twelve. “Peter 
and John went up... who, seeing Peter and John. . . and Peter, 
fastening his eyes upon him with John... Then Peter said... as 
the lame man held Peter and John... Peter answered unto the 
people...” but “And as they spake unto the people...” (4.1); 
“Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost, said unto them...” but 
“When they saw the boldness of Peter and John... Peter and 
John answered and said unto them. . .”’ So far as he may without 
carrying the device of the chorus to an absurdity, St Luke has the 
two of them acting in concert, thus making it plain that their 
actions are not a personal but a corporate enterprise. Peter’s 
position throughout 1—8 is as spokesman and representative of 
the Twelve, and is quite different in 9—15 where he acts in a 
personal capacity. 

The cycle again begins with an act of God, this time the healing 
of the temple cripple.! The second act of God draws a crowd like 


1 Although so different from the great events of the resurrection, ascension, 
and Pentecost, which set in train the events of the first cycle, the healing does 
recall them, and this is made plain in the account. It is the story of the physical 
raising of a crippled man, as the resurrection is the story of God raising Jesus to 
eternal life: Peter “took him by the right hand and raised him up”. The word 
€yeipew is the same word which Peter uses in verse 15 of God raising Jesus 
up, and is commonly used of the resurrection in the New Testament. Further, 
we read that “Peter and John were going up into the temple . . . and he entered 
with them into the temple” (3.1,8). avaPaivew is the word Peter has just used 
of the ascension in 2.34. The ascension was Christ’s going up into the temple of 
heaven, and the miracle of his resurrection is now being visibly continued in 
the more humble but still miraculous raising of a cripple, and his going up 
into the earthly temple. St Luke sets the seal on the comparison at 4.22. As 
Jesus had been forty days before his ascension, so ‘‘ The man was more than 
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the first, and the two apostles, like the Twelve, seize the oppor- 
tunity to expound, and to witness. The sermon in Solomon’s 
porch is little different from that at Pentecost once their differing 
circumstances have been shown to be divine. The same themes 
are on the preachers’ lips: the murder of Jesus, the resurrection, 
the need for repentance, the promise of God. As at Pentecost, the 
challenge goes home. Many are converted, and the Church’s 
strength goes up from three thousand to five thousand. But this 
time the story does not stop there. A more sinister theme is 
introduced. The gospel does not only woo, it also alienates. The 
two apostles are arrested and imprisoned, tried and threatened; 
and finally, after a first taste of persecution, they are released. 
The second cycle closes with a summary of church life which is 
an expansion of that which closed the first. Then “they continued 
stedfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking 
of bread and in prayers’’ (2.42): now the Church gathers for 
prayer with such fervour that the place is shaken where they are 
assembled (4.23-31). Then “‘they that believed were together, 
and had all things common; and sold their possessions and goods, 
and parted them to all men, as every man had need” (2.44-5). 
Now the Church’s charity is not merely described again in 
general: ‘‘The multitude of them that believed were of one heart 
and of one soul: neither said any of them that ought of the things 
which he possessed was his own; but they had all things common”’ 
(4.32): it is instanced by the generosity of Joses surnamed Barnabas. 
Then ‘fear came upon every soul: and many wonders and signs 
were done by the apostles” (2.43). Now the power of the apostolic 
word is evidenced by the deaths of Ananias and Sapphira, as well 
as by many signs and wonders wrought among the people, and 
we are twice told that “great fear came on all them that heard 
these things” (5.1-12). The somewhat surprising fear of the earlier 


forty years old, on whom this miracle of healing was done’’. (For similarities 
between the theology of Luke-Acts and Hebrews on many points see 
C. P. M. Jones, “The Epistle to the Hebrews and the Lucan writings” in Studies 
in the Gospels, 1955). : 
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chapter is thus explained: the summary at the end of the first cycle 
is looking forward to the greater detail at the end of the second, 
Finally, scenes of unity in the temple and general increase of the 
Church’s numbers at 2.46-7 are paralleled by similar scenes in 
Solomon’s porch at $.12-16. Now, however, the classes from 
which the Church draws are becoming more limited: “Of the 
rest [i.e. the aristocracy] durst no man join himself to them: but 
the people [the ‘am-ha- arets] magnified them, and believers were 
the more added to the Lord, both of men and women.” 

St Luke begins his third cycle before the second is finished; and 
this time the emphasis falls on the persecution of the Twelve, who 
take over from the Two as the chief actors. They are again a 
college with Peter as mouthpiece. The possessors of lands and 
houses lay the money down at the apostles’ feet, as do Barnabas 
and Ananias; and the whole Twelve are there when Peter 
confounds the latter. It is by the hands of the apostles that signs 
and wonders are wrought, instanced by the repute of Peter’s 
shadow. The Twelve are arrested and miraculously released, and 
rearrested. ‘‘Peter and the apostles”’ make their defence, and are 
together beaten and set free. The Twelve call the multitude of the 
disciples at 6.2, and lay hands on the Seven. 

The third cycle, then, runs from 4.23 to 6.7, stemming from the 
Church’s gathering for prayer. At 1.12 the Church had gathered 
to pray for God’s choice in the selection of a twelfth apostle, and 
to await the coming promise of the Holy Spirit. Now the 
Church gathers a second time, to pray in her hour of persecution; 
and a second time the place is shaken where the disciples are 
assembled, and they are all filled with the Holy Ghost, and speak 
the word with boldness. Lake correctly calls the phenomenon of 
4.31 a little Pentecost”’:! it is the same experience, even if on a 
much smaller scale. The same phrase is used, “They were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost”’, to emphasize the continuity. It must 
be urged at the same time that the two are not on a par. Pentecost 
was attended by far greater signs, and was the descent of the 
Spirit for the first time, and the initiation of the whole mission 

' Beginnings, ad loc. 
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of the Church. Here unity and charity are renewed, and fearless 
preaching; and the occasion is perhaps comparable in significance 
rather with (say) Paul being filled with the Spirit to rebuke 
Elymas. But the echoes of Pentecost are clear enough to show 
where it belongs in the cycle of St Luke’s thought. 

We have no sermon this time, and after the summary of 
5.12-16 move on to the persecution of the Twelve which closely 
follows the model provided by the two chief apostles, but is more 
grave, more extended, and more supernatural. The Twelve work 
their wonders in Solomon’s porch, where Peter and John took 
the lame man in 3.11. Again it is the Sadducee faction which 
carries out the arrest, and the High Priest begins, ““Did we not 
straitly command you that ye should not teach in this name?”’, 
as before “they commanded them not to speak at all nor teach 
in the name of Jesus” (4.18). Then Peter and John replied, 
“Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you 
more than unto God, judge ye’’: now Peter and the apostles 
reply, ““We ought to obey God rather than men”. The defence 
of the Twelve is the defence of the Two: the resurrection, and 
the divine call to witness. But the tension of the second trial is 
heightened over the first by several factors. This time the apostles 
are miraculously released and then rearrested. Now the Sanhedrin 
are cut to the heart and take counsel to slay the apostles, a fate only 
averted by Gamaliel’s speech. Now punishment is not only 
threatened, but carried out. A third summary begins at 5.42 and 
continues at 6.7. Again the multiplication of the disciples is 
recorded, and their fervour. Now their charity, recorded and 
instanced in the two previous summaries is organized under the 
Seven. We observe a third item of progression in the classes 
touched by the Church also. At first there was no distinction 
among the converts. Later the notables held off, but Barnabas the 
Levite distinguished himself—in charity, a levitical duty. Now a 
great number of priests are converted, ‘epeis portending the 
supersession of the tepov which is to be the theme of the next 
two chapters.! 

1 Cf. “a priest ... a Levite...”. Luke 10.31-2. 
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We may tabulate the results of the above comparisons briefly. 


1.1 Christ’s ascension 
after 40 days 

1.12 Gathering of 
Church, Matthias 
chosen 

2.1 All filled with 
Spirit 

2.14 Apostles’ sermon 


2.37 3,000 converted 


2.42 Summary: stead- 
fastness, fear, 
miracles, com- 


munism, prayer in 5$.1 


the Church 
Those to be saved 
added 


3.1 Cripple raised up 
after 40 years 


3.11 Solomon’s porch 
Peter’s sermon 

4.1. Arrest of Peter and 
John 

4.4 Many converted 


Church 5,000 strong 


4.§ Trial: Peter’s 
defence 


4.23 Apostles released 
Prayer 

4.34 Communism: 

(a) Barnabas 

(b) Ananias 

His miraculous 

death 

Fear in the Church 

§.12 Summary: many 


added 


4.23 Gathering of 
Church, Prayer 
offered 

4.31 All filled with 
Spirit 

5.12 Solomon’s porch 


5.17 Arrest of Twelve 


5.19 Release by angel 

5.27 Trial: Peter’s 
defence with 
Twelve 

5-34 Gamaliel’s speech 

5.40 Apostles released 


5.42 Summary 
6.1 Charity organized 
under Seven 


6.7 Summary: 


disciples multiplied 


St Luke has now developed the spiral movement of his story 
three times, moving further out with each cycle into the waters 
of persecution. All the first three waves have been under the 
apostles’ ministry, and all has hitherto been confined to Jerusalem, 
and to the Jewish people. With the fourth wave he carries the 
persecution theme to its uttermost limit, martyrdom; and out of 
the martyrdom of Stephen he traces the manifold expansion of 
the Church. The apostles are now virtually left behind, giving 
only their imprimatur to Philip’s Samaritan ministry, and the 
right hand of fellowship to Saul. The stage is taken by the Seven, _ 
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or, if we may refer to them by their traditional but misleading 
name, deacons. The movement of the story is now from Jeru- 
salem to the boundaries of Judaism: to Hellenist Judaism in the 
synagogues, to heterodox Judaism at Samaria, to outcast Judaism 
in the eunuch, to colonial Judaism at Damascus. 

The cycle runs from 6.1 to 9.31, including a small overlap 
paragraph in the choosing of the deacons. As the book began with 
the election of a twelfth apostle, so now the Church chooses new 
ministers in the Seven. Stephen takes Peter’s place, full of faith 
and power, doing wonders and miracles. But now things move to 
a swift climax, and Stephen’s arrest and trial before the Sanhedrin 
follow those of Peter and John, and of the Twelve. Stephen takes 
Peter’s themes of Abraham and Moses (3.22,25), and elaborates 
them at fitting length, provoking his judges yet further than the 
apostles had done. Then (5.33) they were cut to the heart and took 
counsel to slay them; now (7.54) they are cut to the heart, and 
bring Stephen to his martyr’s death: so persecution is carried to 
its limit, and the severance with Jerusalem, and with orthodox 
Jewry, is made at once. 

Two shoots of new life immediately appear from the seed of 
the martyr’s blood. First the Christians are scattered abroad, and 
this brings Philip with the gospel to Samaria. His success is 
referred to the capital, and for the first of many times the mother 
Church gives her sanction to the evident work of the Spirit. So 
the Holy Ghost falls upon the Samaritan Church at the hands of 
Peter and John. As the faithfulness of the hundred and twenty 
after the death of Jesus was crowned by the coming of the Spirit 
at Pentecost, and as the faithfulness of the Church after the 
persecution of Peter and John was crowned by the shaking of 
the house at 4.31, so now the faithfulness of the scattered Church 
in the Stephanic persecution is crowned by a new outpouring of 
the Spirit at Samaria. After the little Pentecost came Peter's 
confounding of the money-loving Ananias; after the Samaritan 
outpouring comes Peter’s confounding of the money-minded 
Simon Magus. Philip’s ministry continues with his preaching to 
the eunuch: we have at least the text of his sermon and the baptism, 
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of his convert to show the continuance of the preaching and 
baptizing of the Twelve. 

The second shoot of new life is Saul himself. The witness of 
Stephen’s stoning, and the chief agent of the succeeding persecu- 
tion, Saul extends his scope to foreign cities until stopped in his 
tracks by the blinding splendour of the Lord he is harrying; and 
so the martyr’s death brings further growth, and the promise of 
great things to come. But even now there is persecution to end 
the cycle, the first of many Jewish plots against Saul foiled at 
Damascus, the second at Jerusalem. The fourth cycle is less tidy 
than the ones we have dealt with hitherto. It comes more swiftly 
to its climax, and spends longer on the fruits of the proclamation 
of the gospel, and the persecution of the Church. St Luke brings 
it to a close with a new summary at 9.31. There is rest, edification, 
fear, comfort, and growth, not only in Judea and Galilee now, 
but in Samaria also. 

A new cycle begins from 9.32 and runs on to 12.24. The deacons 
are now put away, and Saul is left aside for the moment. This is 
Peter’s turn, and Peter in his personal capacity. The scene of 
action moves away from Jerusalem, and from the periphery of 
Judea to the Judean towns themselves, and above all the gospel is 
brought to a new community in the Palestinian Gentiles. The 
story begins again from a mighty work, Peter’s healing of the 
paralysed Aeneas at Lydda, as the second cycle began with the 
healing of the temple cripple. This is reinforced by the second 
healing, the raising of Dorcas from death at Joppa. The raising of 
a dead woman inevitably recalls the resurrection, and the begin- 
ning of the whole book. This brings us to the Cornelius episode, 
which is set out as a succession to Pentecost. The Holy Ghost falls 
on those who hear the word, and the Jews are astonished because 
on the Gentiles also is poured out the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
They hear them speak with tongues and magnify God. The Holy 
Ghost fell on them, says Peter afterwards, as on us at the begin- 
ning. The whole episode is in fact redolent of Pentecost. Then 
Peter quoted Joel’s prophecy of the outpouring of the Spirit, and 
could point to Israel’s sons and daughters prophesying. Now 
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with the revelations to Cornelius and Peter, the young men dream 
dreams and the old men see visions. Peter’s sermon is a worthy 
successor to those of 2.14 and 3.12, witnessing to Jesus’ death and 
resurrection. The account closes, like Pentecost, with the baptism 
of converts, the first fruits now of the Gentile nations. 

We have already seen doubts at Jerusalem twice allayed, once 
over Philip’s ministry, once over Saul’s. This time the doubts are 
serious and it takes a gathering of the Church in the capital to lay 
them to rest. Peter duly rehearses the matter, and the mother 
Church gives her approval. 11.19ff marks a further shoot of 
growth from the stoning in ch. 7: they which were scattered 
abroad upon the persecution that arose about Stephen follow 
Peter up by preaching to Gentiles at Antioch. This, however, is 
the province of the succeeding cycles. The incident is told here to 
introduce the Agabus prophecy, which leads on to a further 
example of the Church’s charity, in the famine visit of Barnabas 
and Saul. But, as before, the Church’s charity coincides with the 
persecution of her leaders. Barnabas sold his farm and the Twelve 
were arrested; the deacons served tables for the two Christian 
communities and Stephen was stoned; now Barnabas and Saul 
come with money to Jerusalem, and James is executed and Peter 
nearly so by the tyrannical hand of Herod. Peter’s imprisonment 
and release recall vividly the events of 5.17-19. Then the angel 
of the Lord by night opened the prison doors for the apostles; 
now he does so, only with more circumstance, for Peter alone. 
But this time life is ‘more real and earnest. No returning to the 
temple to preach: Peter must flee for his life. Again we notice a 
recurrent theme—the death of the impious. Judas died after Jesus’ 
passion, Ananias and Sapphira at the time of the Apostolic 
persecution; now it is Herod’s turn after the release of Peter. The 
cycle ends with a brief summary: “The word of the Lord grew 
and multiplied.” It ends, like its predecessors, at Jerusalem. The 
first three never left the capital. The Diaconal cycle left it for 
Samaria, the Negev, and Damascus, but closed with Saul’s first 
visit. The Petrine cycle closes with his second. 
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It may be convenient to tabulate these two latter cycles against 
a telescoped version of the first three: 


1.1; 3.1 Raising of 
Jesus, cripple 

1.14 Choosing of 
Matthias 

2.1; 4.31 Descent of 
Spirit at Pentecost 
and later 

2.14; 3.11 Apostolic 
preaching 

2.373 4.4 Crowd 
converted and 
baptized 

4.23 Gathering of 
Church 

2.423 4.34 Charity of 
Church, Barnabas 

4.1; 5.17 Arrest of 
apostles 

4.53 §.27 Trial of 
apostles 

5.40 Punishment of 
apostles 

5.19 Apostles released 
by angel 

5.1 Peter strikes 
Ananias dead 


6.1 Choosing of Seven 


8.14 Descent of Spirit at 
Samaria 


8.26 Philip’s preaching 
to eunuch 

8.36; 9.1 Eunuch, Saul 
converted and 


baptized 


6.1 Charity organized 
under Seven 
6.11 Arrest of Stephen 


7.1 Trial of Stephen 
7.54 Martyrdom of 
Stephen 


8.18 Peter confounds 
Simon Magus 


9.32 Raising of Aeneas, 
Dorcas 


10.44 Descent of Spirit 
at Caesarea 


10.28 Peter’s preaching 


10.48 Cornelius 
converted and 
baptized 

11.1 Gathering of 
Church 

11.22 Famine relief 
sent to Jerusalem 

12.1 Arrest of James, 
Peter 


12.1 Martyrdom of 
James 

12.7 Peter released by 
angel 

12.20 Angel strikes 
Herod dead 


The ministry of Paul falls in four further cycles of the same 


shape. The spiral widens out geographically: to Cyprus and 
Galatia, to Greece, to Asia, and finally to Rome. It widens out 
theologically with the conversion of Gentiles in the world outside 
Palestine. It takes Paul as its hero in each case, first with Barnabas, 
then with Silas, then assisted by Apollos, and finally with a 
number of his own converts of whom Aristarchus and the author 
stay with him to the end. But in each case the story turns out in 
roughly the same cyclical movement. 

The first Pauline cycle runs from 12.25 to 16.5. Barnabas, 
Saul, and John leave Jerusalem as Philip and Peter did before 
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them. The Spirit chooses Barnabas and Saul for the new mission, 
as God chose Matthias in the first cycle, or the deacons in ch. 6. 
The prophets and teachers lay hands on them, as the apostles did 
on the deacons. Paul strikes Elymas blind, the only incident of the 
Cypriot mission, recalling God’s power upon the impious in 
several earlier incidents, andnot least upon Paul himself. At Antioch 
in Pisidia Paul preaches a sermon which we shall be examining 
in detail, and which closely resembles the apostles’ pentecostal 
sermon in its references to Psalm 16. The response abroad is the 
same as the response at home: the gospel woos but alienates 
Israel, but the Church is increased by the accession of many 
converts, this time Gentiles. As before, to reject 1s to persecute; 
Antioch, Iconium, Lystra repeat the experience of Jerusalem and 
Damascus. The apostles’ experiences at Lystra were in apt 
parallel to those of the Church in earlier days. After the pente- 
costal sermon came the healing of the temple cripple; after Paul’s 
neo-pentecostal sermon comes the healing of the Lystrean cripple. 
Both men are lame from their mother’s womb, both are fixed 
by the fastening of the apostles’ eyes; both have faith to be healed, 
both are commanded to stand up, both leap and walk. Paul and 
Barnabas, like Peter and John, have difficulty in turning the credit 
for the healing from themselves to the divine power behind them. 
Peter says: ‘‘Why look ye so earnestly on us, as though by our 
own power of holiness we had made this man to walk?” Paul and 
Barnabas have to face oxen and garlands. But persecution forms 
the inevitable climax of the cycle. Paul, like Stephen, is stoned; 
only in this case his murderers fail to complete their task. Paul 
rises as it were from death. The Lystrean persecution is the last 
event described on the first journey. The apostles visit Derbe, and 
return to base at Antioch. But the cycle must close at Jerusalem, 
and the council of ch. 15 brings them to the capital where their 
labours receive the sanction of the mother-church. The council 
falls very much in the tradition of previous doubts allayed in 
Jerusalem—Philip, Saul, above all Peter. Peter’s speech on this 
occasion is an appeal to the earlier council in ch. 11, and the 
experiences which led up to it. Here the cycle of the Cypro- 
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Galatian mission finishes, but St Luke delays the closing summary 
until Paul revisits Galatia in the next chapter. Then we read, “So 
were the churches established in the faith, and increased in number 
daily” (16.5). 

The second Pauline cycle is concerned with the Greek mission, 
all of which is portrayed as falling in the period between 15.30 
and 18.22, apart from a brief reference in 20.1-3. Paul and 
Barnabas, Judas and Silas leave Jerusalem after the council, and 
the spiral begins once more with the choice of a new missionary, 
as Barnabas and Saul had been separated in 13.2, and the others 
before them. Now Paul chooses Silas (15.40) to replace Barnabas, 
and Timothy to replace John Mark. There is no pentecostal 
outpouring of the Spirit, but a very pronounced activity of the 
Holy Ghost, who forbids their preaching in Asia, and does not 
allow them to go into Bithynia. Associated with the Spirit 
hitherto has been the preaching of the word with power (2.14; 
10.28), but the actual specimen of the apostolic preaching to 
Greece is delayed until Paul reaches the Greek capital. The 
Athenian sermon is the last full-scale preaching in Acts, and marks 
the furthest development of the Church’s approach in her 
increasingly Gentile mission. It achieves some converts including 
Dionysius and Damaris, but St Luke makes no bones about the 
fact that the real response to the preaching came at places like 
Philippi, where two baptisms are recorded, and Thessalonica and 
Corinth. As with the apostles, and as with Paul himself at Lystra, 
it is the mighty work of healing which triggers off opposition 
and persecution. Paul heals the girl with the python at Philippi, 
and he and Silas are seized and flogged (cf. the Twelve, 5.40), and 
imprisoned (cf. the Twelve, 5.17; Peter, 12.2). Again like the 
Twelve and Peter, they are miraculously delivered from prison, 
only this time God sends not a angel but an earthquake. The 
events at Philippi are the centre-piece of the Greek mission, and 
set the pattern for what is to happen elsewhere, and to be des- 
cribed briefly: words of power from the apostles draw Gentile 
converts in number and a few Jews, others of whom are moved 
with envy to persecute the Christians (Jason, Sosthenes), while 
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Paul and Silas themselves wonderfully escape. The only city 
where Paul spends time is Corinth, and his work there is summed 
up at 18.11: “And he continued there a year and six months 
teaching the word of God among them.” He then shaves his 
head in a Nazarite vow, and sails via Ephesus once more to 
Jerusalem. “‘ .. . I must by all means keep this feast that cometh at 
Jerusalem . . . and when he had landed at Caesarea, and gone up 
and saluted the church, he went down to Antioch’! (18.21-2). 
The very slenderness of the account of the visit makes the 
reference the more pointed. It must not be omitted from the 
account that Paul went up and reported to Jerusalem, and so is 
able to set out into new territory. 

Paul’s third journey grows out of his second, as he fulfils his 
promise to return to Ephesus. This time he goes alone, but his way 
is prepared by Apollos. From 18.24 to Paul’s return to Jerusalem 
in 21.17, we are concerned almost exclusively with Asia, and 
with the path that leads back from Asia to the capital. The story 
develops in the accustomed way. Paul arrives at Ephesus only to 
find that some of the Christians there have only received Apollos’ 
earlier teaching and initiation. So the new cycle is able to open 
with an outpouring of the Holy Spirit, which plainly recalls 
Pentecost in the glossolalia and prophecy which accompany it. 
The final numeral underlines the parallel: “And all the men were 
about twelve” (19.7). Twelve Jews received the Holy Spirit on 
the day of Pentecost,? and mediated his message to Jews from 
Judea and twelve Gentile countries? in a wonderful speaking with 
tongues. This phenomenon also occurred when the first Gentiles 


‘It has been doubted by some whether “‘the church” here means the Jeru- 
salem church, but the previous verse really puts it beyond question. 

2 Tt is actually unclear whether the ‘“‘they” of 2.1 who were filled with the 
Spirit are the Twelve or the 120 disciples. Both are mentioned in the last verse 
of ch. 1. “‘Peter, standing up with the eleven...” at 2.14 may be in distinction 
from the 120, but it may not. 120 seems a lot of people to be sitting in a house, 
and we should not have suspected that they were ‘‘all Galileans” (2.7). St Luke 
was probably unclear himself. 

3 See below, pp. 152ff. 
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came into the Church in Judea. Now it comes to twelve pure 
Gentiles on Gentile soil. 

Paul’s Ephesian ministry follows the accustomed pattern of 
success in preaching and healing, this time for the remarkable 
period of two years three months. Impious Jews, the sons of a 
chief priest, are confounded after the manner of Simon Magus 
and Elymas for trifling with the Spirit of Jesus.1 Matters come to 
a familiar head with the riot, from which, however, Paul escapes 
unscathed, The riot at Ephesus is the crisis of this cycle just as 
previous riots at Lystra and Philippi mark the turning-point of the 
Galatian and Greek journeys. After describing a further escape 
from a Jewish plot in 20.3, St Luke turns his prow for home. 
20.4—21.17 describe the apostle’s last journey up to Jerusalem, 
much of it on Asian soil still. The first incident on the homeward 
journey is the raising of Eutychus at Troas. We have seen before 
how new life comes to the Church out of persecution in the 
events which followed Stephen’s death. This was shown dramati- 
cally in ch. 9, where Saul escapes from Jewish plotters first at 
Damascus and later at Jerusalem, and the story moves on to 
Peter’s raising of Aeneas and then of Dorcas from her death-bed. 
So now Paul escapes from dire danger at Ephesus and a plot in 
Greece, to resuscitate Eutychus the next Sunday. There can be no 
more Gentile kerygma than that which St Luke has given at 
Athens, so in place of a preachment we have this time Paul’s 
farewell address to the Ephesian elders. The road to Jerusalem 
recalls Paul’s earlier visits to the capital, only this time the black 
clouds are massed on the horizon. Agabus, whose prophecy of 
famine had been the beginning of his visit with Barnabas in 
T1.30, reappears in Caesarea with a prophecy of personal disaster 
for him. As before, there are doubts among the Jerusalem 
Christians to set at rest, and this he does much as in ch. 15. 
James recalls the decrees of the council (21.25), and he and the 
elders duly rubber-stamp the achievements of the Holy Spirit, 
receiving Paul gladly, and glorifying God. The Nazarite vow 


™ Cf. also Acts 19.17, ‘And fear fell upon them all”, with s.5,11 after the deaths 
of Ananias and Sapphira. 
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which they recommend to him is successor to the Nazarite vow 
which he undertook voluntarily at the end of the Greek mission. 
The summary with which St Luke has marked the close of each 
chapter of church life comes, as we should expect, not here but at 
19.8-12 and especially at 19.20, “So mightily grew the word of 
God and prevailed”. The handkerchiefs and aprons which heal 
from Paul’s touch recall the indirect healing by Peter’s shadow 
in the summary of the second cycle (5.15). 

The remainder of the book brings Paul to Rome. In a sense it 
follows the pattern which we have observed for the preceding 
cycles. It describes how the Gospel goes forth from Jerusalem 
once more, and comes to new territory. Christ foretold at his 
ascension that the apostles should be his witnesses in Jerusalem, 
and Judea and Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth; 
and now, the earlier stages being past, to the hub of the uttermost 
parts they come. The chapters contain a sermon as before, this 
time a signing-off sermon to the Jews of Rome in 28.17ff. The 
limit of preaching to Gentiles was reached in Paul’s Athenian 
sermon; it remains only to accept the Jewish rejection, to which 
the whole book has been leading up. There is also an incidental 
healing, that of Publius’ father at Malta, to match those which 
have been a vital part of earlier sections. But the substance of the 
chapters is the progress of Paul’s passion, matching but transcend- 
ing the passions of the previous cycles. We have reached the 
climax of the book; and as the climax of each cycle has been the 
persecution of the Church’s leaders and their faithfulness, God’s 
deliverance of them and the fruitfulness of their endurance, 
so now the climax of the whole work is devoted to this theme, 
and it fills the canvas. 

Peter and John, the Twelve, Stephen, Peter alone: all of these 
were arrested for trial in the earlier cycles of the book, the first 
three before the Sanhedrin, Peter by intention before Herod. In 
the final section Paul stands trial four times following his rescue/ 
arrest in the temple: first before the Sanhedrin in ch. 23, then 
before Felix in ch. 24, then before Festus in ch. 25, and finally 
before Agrippa in ch. 26. Riots against the apostles have been 
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a constant theme of Acts: Stephen, Paul and Barnabas at Lystra, 
Paul and Silas at Philippi, Paul at Ephesus among many lesser 
tumults. The riot in the temple in ch. 22 caps them all. Plots 
against Paul’s life have been a regular feature of the story from 
Damascus on; and the indecision of the Sanhedrin opens the 
way to a final conspiracy in ch. 23. In four final speeches in 
chs. 22, 23, 24, and 26 Paul is able to present the Christian 
apologia to authority in a way only foreshadowed in the earlier 
defence speeches. Persecution reaches its limit in extent in the 
tribulations to which Paul is subjected—not merely riot and trial 
and plot, corruption and respect of persons and manifest injustice, 
but the perils of the elements are thrown in, as he comes within 
an ace of perishing in the shipwreck. But in all this Paul is faithful, 
and God delivers him, bringing him wonderfully to Rome as he 
had planned, and in the face of all the wiles of Satan. The gospel 
is preached despite all in the streets of the capital of the Empire, 
and is condoned by authority. St Luke is able to bring his work 
to a close with a final triumphant summary: “‘And Paul dwelt 
two whole years in his own hired house, and received all that 
came unto him, preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching 
those things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ, with all con- 
fidence, no man forbidding him.” 

We are proposing nothing new in dividing Acts into sections 
closed by summaries. No doubt, as has often been urged, these 
sections stand for the rough progress of the gospel in time and in 
geographical area, to new groups of people and under the hand 
of new apostles; and we shall be examining some of these aspects 
of the Church’s growth in the chapters that follow. But it has 
been our first concern to stress the way in which St Luke allows 
his story to develop in cycles: building up from three short cycles 
in Jerusalem to the fuller length cycles in the middle of the book, 
and closing with the long section on the passion and deliverance 
of Paul. Lake and Cadbury! noted the way in which the story 
of 2.41—4.22 repeated itself in 4.31-5, and explained the repeti- 
tion in terms of a muddle of sources. The sources, and the muddle, 

1 Beginnings, IV, ad loc. 
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are hypothesis; and we have seen that there is much too much 
cyclical repetition throughout the book to be explained in this 
way. St Luke found certain basic elements in the life of the 
Church: God’s choice of new ministers for the preaching of the 
gospel; God’s mighty works through them; the crowd that is 
drawn, the word that is preached, the converts that it brings, 
their faithfulness and charity; and on the other side the rejection 
of the preaching, especially by the Jews, who are led therefore to 
persecute, try, assault, and martyr the Christian leaders, But 
God always retains the last word, and from the Church’s faith- 
fulness he brings new opportunities, and new leaders, for a new 
cycle. 
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We have seen that the story of Acts develops in cycles, and that it 
was natural for St Luke to develop it in cycles because there is a 
real pattern underlying all movements of the Church’s life. No 
doubt also it was natural for him to write his story cyclically 
because as a Christian he had the scriptures constantly before him 
as a model, and much of the history of the Old Testament runs in 
cycles. The book of Judges for example is written cyclically, and 
so, to a lesser extent, is much of Kings. Oppression, the choice of a 
judge, deliverance, twenty or forty years of rest, faithlessness, 
oppression: such is the pattern of Israelite life after the conquest. 
The regal period is represented as a succession of steps downwards 
in the disobedience of king after king (relieved by an occasional 
happy exception in Judah) to the just and inevitable abyss of 
destruction and deportation. But neither the natural pattern of the 
Church’s life nor the Old Testament model is the basic reason for 
the cyclical development of Acts. Acts follows a cyclical progress 
because the Church is the body of Christ, and each movement of her 
life is a reliving of his life. In other words Acts is not straight- 
forward history but typological history, the life of Jesus providing 
the types of the life of the Church. All of the life of Jesus is matter 
typical of his Church’s history. But the dominant types are the 
dominant facts of his life, his passion, death, and resurrection, and 
it is these which we shall examine first. 

St Luke’s interest in types is no news. Much of it was expounded 
by Rackham half‘a century ago,! and some is generally accepted. 
It is widely agreed, for example, that there is an intended set of 

™R. B. Rackham, whose Westminster Commentary, 1901, remains the best 


commentary on Acts in English. Rackham was a typologist before his time, and 
the present work owes much to his suggestive notes. 
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parallels between Jesus’ long journey to Jerusalem in Luke off 
and the journey of Paul from Acts 19.21 to Jerusalem and then 
Rome. Both journeys are overshadowed by the coming sufferings 
of the two pilgrims, both of whom are well aware of their 
impending fate. “Paul purposed in the spirit to go to Jerusalem, 
saying, After I have been there I must see Rome also.” There is 
the same necessity upon them both to go where the prophets 
suffer their passions (Luke 13.33), but Paul must go further. At 
Miletus he delivers his parting discourse as his master had in the 
upper room to the first elders of the Church. He speaks of his 
“temptations”? endured with them over the years, as Jesus said 
to the Twelve then, “Ye are they that have continued with me in 
my temptations”. He kneels down and is torn away from them 
(cf. Luke 22.41-2). He also raises echoes from Jesus’ great warning 
to his disciples in Luke 21. “Take heed...”, he tells them, 
“watch...” (Acts 20.28,31; Luke 21.34,36). Here moreover is 
delivered the first prophecy of his coming suffering: “The Holy 
Spirit witnesses to me in every city that chains and tribulations 
are in store for me”’ (Acts 20.23). Three times Jesus foretold his 
passion to his disciples (Luke 9.22,44; 18.31f)!; and Paul’s passion 
is likewise foretold a second and a third time, once through the 
disciples at Tyre, once through Agabus at Caesarea. It is at 
Caesarea too that the Church makes Christ’s own response to the 
imminent disaster. “‘ Nevertheless not my will but thine be done”’, 
Jesus had said at Gethsemane (Luke 22.42): “The will of the Lord 
be done”, replies his’ Church (Acts 21.14). And so to Jerusalem, 
and their several passions. 

The accusation against Jesus and Paul alike is that they defiled 
the temple. “We heard him say, I will destroy this temple...” 
(Mark 14.58) is omitted in St Luke’s Gospel,” and transferred to 


1 Luke 17.25, “‘But first must he suffer many things, and be rejected of this 
generation”, is not a prophecy of the passion, but a warning of the tribulations 
of the Son of man, including the Church, that must intervene before the end. 
See below, p. 140. 

2 F. F. Bruce, Acts of the Apostles, 1951, p. 224, notes St Luke’s habit of omitting 
Marcan details from the Gospel, only to include them in similar contexts in Acts. 
C. S. C. Williams, in his commentary, p. 148, explains this by the improbable 
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Acts where it becomes the casus belli against Paul:! “This is the 
fellow who teaches everyone everywhere against the people and 
the law and this place” (21.28). The cries of the multitude are the 
same for them both: “Away with this fellow, and release unto us 
Barabbas”’ (Luke 23.18, Luke only): “Away with him... Away 
with such a fellow from the earth” (Acts 21.36; 22.22). St Luke 
omits the Marcan scourging, and we expect it the more therefore 
in Acts 22, but Paul in fact just escapes it. “On the morrow”’ Paul 
is brought before the Sanhedrin (22.30), as “‘on the morrow as 
soon as it was day” Jesus had been (Luke 22.66). 

Rackham goes on, as does Bishop R. R. Williams more 
recently? to draw the parallel not merely between the two 
passions, but between Paul’s shipwreck and deliverance and Jesus’ 
death and resurrection. And here we must amplify, because this 
comparison is the hub of our whole argument, and by this it 
stands or falls. How then may we think it possible, and indeed 
likely, that in the mind of a first-century Christian the disaster and 
the saving of the apostle could be in any sense equivalent to the 
crucifixion and resurrection of the Lord? 

At first sight any suggestion of correspondence seems artificial 
and absurd. Jesus died; Paul did not. The difference is absolute. 
To call Paul’s shipwreck a “death” in inverted commas appears 
the height of special pleading and self-deception. We can under- 
stand that the martyrdom of Stephen may be presented as an 
antitype to the crucifixion (but without resurrection), but surely 
not the shipwreck of Paul. But here we must recall that the image 
under which we think of death is not the same as the image 
commonly used by the ancient Semites. Death is to us a line which 
we have either crossed or not crossed, a line in time past which 
there is no return. There is an absolute difference in the condition 


conjecture that St Luke wrote Acts before the Gospel: but this still does not 
explain the omission, which is only explicable in view of St Luke’s high doctrine 
of the Church. 


' And also against Stephen earlier. 
2R.R. Williams, Torch Commentary, ad loc. 
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of those on the two sides of the line, the living and the dead, and 
simple tests will tell us on which side we are. This line analogy 
may or may not be the best way of thinking about death, but it 
is not the only way, and it is not the way the Semites used. To 
them death was like going into the sea. There is a gentle shelving 
and we know we are in the sea, and we know that if we keep on 
walking, or if the tide comes in, we shall get out of our depth 
and be drowned. In the meantime it is perfectly possible (though 
dangerous) to paddle, and you never know, the tide may turn, 
and we may get back to dry land once more. In fact, of course, 
we sometimes think like this ourselves: it is quite possible for us to 
say, ‘I was dying, but the ambulance arrived in time”’. But all the 
sea is death to the Semite, whether we drown or whether we 
paddle and come out again. 

It was a failure to realize this that led a former generation of 
scholars to find a widespread belief in resurrection after death in 
the Psalms, whereas in fact the psalmists believed in resurrection 
from death in their sense, and not in ours. “For thou wilt not 
leave my soul in (to) Sheol” is no longer thought to mean assur- 
ance of resurrection after death. This is because the man is already 
in Sheol when he is on his bed of sickness. God will not leave him 
there, God will make him better. ““Save me, O God; For the 
waters are come in unto my soul. I sink in deep mire where there 
is no standing: Iam come into deep waters where the floods over- 
flow me.... Deliver me out of the mire, and let me not sink: 
Let me be delivered from them that hate me, and out of the deep 
waters. Let not the waterflood overwhelm me, Neither let the 
deep swallow me up; and let not the pit shut her mouth upon me”’ 
(Ps. 69.1-2,14-15). He is already in the waters, the mire, the pit, 
Sheol, death. It is from drowning, sinking, the shutting of the 
lid, death in our sense, that he prays to be delivered. No passage is 
more explicit on this theme than the psalm of Jonah, especially 
if, as is usually thought, the psalm has been inserted in the book 
from a more everyday context. “‘Out of the belly of Sheol cried 
I... For thou didst cast me into the depth, in the heart of the 
seas, and the flood was round about me... The earth with her 
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bars closed upon me for ever, but thou hast brought up my life 
from the pit, O Lord my God” (Jonah 2.2-6). He was (virtually) 
dead already, and his return to more normal conditions of living 
has been a (virtual) resurrection. So the way is clear for him to 
become a type of Jesus’ resurrection (Matt. 12.40); and for 
Daniel likewise (Dan. 6; cf. Matt. 28 passim).! The word “‘death”’ 
itself is not used in the Psalms demonstrably in this sense: but it is 
elsewhere in the Old Testament. Pharaoh, for example, during 
the plague of locusts, asks Moses to pray that God will take away 
from him this death only (Ex. 10.17). 

The New Testament writers inherited this way of thinking. 
Thus the writer to the Hebrews can say: “Abraham offered up 
Isaac... accounting that God is able to raise up even from the 
dead; from whence he did also in a parable receive him back.”’ Isaac was 
“in a parable’, virtually, so to speak, in inverted commas, dead 
from the moment his father set out on that venture of faith to the 
land of Moriah. He wasn’t over our line, but he was in the 
Semitic water, up to his neck. So his deliverance is a “resurrec- 
tion” (Heb. 11.19). A whole tract could be written on St Paul’s 
similar use of the word “death”. He can use the word in the 
plural to describe the disasters through which he has passed: 
“in deaths oft” (2 Cor. 11.23). The five times he received the 
Jewish flogging, the three Roman canings, the stoning at Lystra, 
the three shipwrecks, they were all deaths—not mortifications, 
deaths; he was in the horrible pit and didn’t know if he was 
coming out of it. So, in his own words (2 Cor. 1.8-10), “we 
despaired even of life: yea, we had the sentence of death within 
ourselves, that we should not trust in ourselves, but in God which 
raiseth the dead, who delivered us out of so great death, and will 
deliver’. He was dying, he was in and he was going under, and 
God raised him up, “resurrected” him. This continual thanatos 
and anastasis is the mark of a true Christian, and the pledge of the 
resurrection without inverted commas which is to come. It is 
interesting that the three great perils of the ancient world, disease, 


™ Compare the sealing of the sepulchre, the appearance of the angel, the 
authority given to Christ. 
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drowning, imprisonment, which provide the metaphor for 
Semitic thinking on death, are now openly treated as substantial 
“deaths” by St Paul. St Luke himself speaks in the same way of 
the prodigal son: “He was dead, and is alive again.” 

With such evidence before us, the exegesis of Rackham and 
Williams scarcely seems debatable. Going down in a storm was 
the metaphor par excellence in scripture for death, and being saved 
from one for resurrection: when St Paul speaks of his shipwrecks 
in these terms, how can St Luke have thought otherwise ? He has 
shaped his book to lead up to the passion of Christ’s apostle from 
19.21 on in such a way as to recall what led up to the passion of 
Christ himself in the earlier book: and as the climax of the Gospel 
is the death and resurrection of Christ, so the climax of Acts is the 
thanatos and anastasis of Paul. Nor does he neglect certain small 
touches in the story of Paul which recall his master’s end. The 
apostle had not held a last supper in the boat before the shipwreck; 
but he had made everybody eat, and said grace publicly, which 
was in a way a continuance of one more thing that Jesus had 
begun. “And when he had said this, and had taken bread, he gave 
thanks to God in presence of them all: and he brake it, and began 
to eat” (27.35). The eucharistic overtones are obvious. Again, the 
party stays three days with Publius until they have recovered 
strength, like Jesus’ three days in the sepulchre, before, like him, 
they set off for their promised land at Rome (28.7). 

The realization that this is St Luke’s plan for the end of the book 
resolves several of the puzzles of which we were speaking at the 
beginning of the last chapter. The whole of Acts 27 is devoted 
to the account of the shipwreck because the incident occupies 
the central position symbolically in the whole book, and requires 
to be heavily weighted. We are not driven to suppose unlikely 
and disagreeable things about the author’s mental and material 
resources. Similarly we can now see why Acts ends where it does 
—not because St Luke was ignorant of the Neronic persecution, 
nor because he wished to suppress it for apologetic reasons, but 
because he has provided a symbolic death, and resurrection, and, 
if we may so say, an ascension, and that completes the divine 
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pattern of the gospel that is relived in the Church. Having found 
a golden key to unlock two of our doors of mystery, let us try 
it on a third, and see if the parallelism of Gospel and Acts does 
anything to explain the amount of space devoted to the Pauline 
trials. 

To ask the question is to assure ourselves not only that it does, 
but also that it does the converse, and explains the mystery of the 
trials of Jesus in Luke. We may set out the trials of Jesus and Paul 
in three columns, from Mark, Luke, and Acts: 


MARK LUKE ACTS 

14.53 Sanhedrin: Thursday 22.66 Sanhedrin: dawn 23 Sanhedrin 
night 23.1 Pilate 24 Felix 

(15.1 Sanhedrin: Friday 23.8 Herod 25 Festus 
dawn) 23.13 Pilate 26 Herod Agrippa 


15.2 Pilate: Friday morning 


St Luke has made three changes in the Marcan story: (a) he has 
transferred the Sanhedrin trial from night to morning, in the 
place where St Mark gives only a “taking of counsel”’; (b) he has 
inserted a trial (of a kind) before Herod; (c) this has involved 
increasing the number of trials to four. Let those who believe St 
Luke knew better than St Mark believe so; his account does not 
read like better history. It reads like an accommodation to the 
story in Acts which St Luke did know well.! Here St Paul was 
tried the morning after his arrest (22.30), and Jesus’ trial is transferred 
to the same time on a hint from Mark, to emphasize the contin- 
uance of Christ’s sufferings in his Church. Paul had been examined 
before Herod Agrippa II, so an examination of Jesus is given 
before an earlier Herod, the tetrarch. Inserting this episode in the 
middle of the trial before Pilate gives the effect of two trials 
before the Roman governor, as were to be undergone by Paul.? 

1 We should not be surprised that St Luke has made such accommodations. 
The Acts story no less than the Gospel story was the life of Christ, and more 
shocking intrusions into the Gospel than the trials of Paul are the dying words of 
Stephen. 


2 St Luke also has in mind the fulfilling of Ps. 2, ‘The Kings of the earth stood 


up, and the rulers... .” (Acts 5.26, 27), but this prophecy alone cannot account for 
all the changes of detail. 
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Of course St Luke is concerned to make the best apologetic use 
he can of the platform the trials provide in Acts. But the weight 
of the trials in the book is governed by their correspondence to the 
trials of Jesus, just as the form of the trials of Jesus in Luke is 
governed by what actually befell Paul. To the repetition of Paul’s 
conversion we shall return. 

A variety of small details confirm this hypothesis. Pilate “asked 
whether the man were a Galilean, and as soon as he knew that he 
belonged to Herod’s jurisdiction, he sent him to Herod” (Luke 
23.6-7). Felix “asked of what province Paul was, and when he 
understood that he was of Cilicia... he commanded him to be 
kept in Herod’s judgement hall” (Acts 23.34-5). The accusations 
are the same. “We found this fellow perverting the nation” 
(Luke 23.2): ““We found this man a pest, moving sedition among 
all the Jews’’ (Acts 24.5). “The chief priests and scribes stood and 
vehemently accused him’’ (Luke 23.10): “The Jews... laid 
many grievous charges against him” (Acts 25.7). The two Herods 
were both fulfilling a long-felt hope. “Herod was desirous to see 
Jesus of a long season”’ (Luke 23.8): “I have been wanting to 
hear the man myself too’’, says Agrippa of Paul (imperfect, not 
“T would”) (Acts 25.22). Nor is the verdict upon the two prisoners 
different. “‘No, nor yet Herod: for I sent you to him; and lo, 
nothing worthy of death is done by him....I have found no 
cause of death in him” (Luke 23.15,22). Pilate and Herod were 
agreed in the Gospel. “I found that he had committed nothing 
worthy of death”’, says Festus (Acts 25.25). “And he and Agrippa 
talked between themselves, saying, This man doeth nothing 
worthy of death or of bonds” (Acts 26.31). 

If we have found a strong typological thread running through, 
and partly shaping, the account of the passion and “death” of 
Paul, the same is even more evidently true of the passion and 
death of Stephen, which are celebrated for their reminiscences 
of the passion and death of Christ. Often the coincidences are with 
details given by St Mark which St Luke omits from his Gospel.! 
Sometimes they are with details common to Luke and Mark. 

1 See above p. 35n. 
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Sometimes again St Luke has added sentences to the Gospel which 
stand against details of Stephen’s passion, suggesting that here, as 
in the trials, the Gospel has been assimilated to Acts. False wit- 
nesses are suborned against Stephen (6.11), as they had been 
against Jesus (Mark 14.57; omitted in Luke). The charges against 
them are the same. ““We have heard him speak blasphemous 
words against Moses, and against God... . This man ceaseth not 
to speak blasphemous words against this holy place, and the law: 
for we have heard him say that this Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy 
this place .. .”—so ran the testimony against Stephen (6.11-14): 
while the Marcan false witnesses testified, “We heard him say, I 
will destroy this temple that is made with hands...’’ (Mark 
14.58). These details St Luke omitted from his account of the 
incarnation because he was intending to include them in the life 
of the risen Lord in his member Stephen. Jesus, challenged finally 
by the High Priest, announces his messiahship: “... and ye shall 
see the Son of man sitting on the right hand of power...” 
(Mark 14.62; cf. Luke 22.69). Stephen, challenged by the High 
Priest, makes his apology; and having finished it he says, ““Be- 
hold, I see the heavens opened, and the Son of man standing on 
the right hand of God”? (Acts 7.56). What Jesus prophesied, 
Stephen first saw revealed—only that the Lord was not merely 
reigning seated, but standing to aid his martyr in the re-enactment 
of his own passion. So the two prisoners, brought before the same 
court, both voluntarily bring about their own condemnation for 
the same crime, blasphemy. Jesus claimed to be the Son of the 
Blessed, Stephen named the name of God. The mockery of 
shocked horror greets the two announcements. Caiaphas rends 
his clothes at Jesus, the Sanhedrin cry out with a loud voice and 
stop their ears at Stephen. So both are taken out of the city to die. 
Stephen spoke two sentences before the fatal stone, one of com- 
mittal, one of prayer for his persecutors. “Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit” is given a new Gospel parallel in the words St Luke puts 
into the mouth of the dying Jesus: “Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit” (Luke 23.46). Alongside Stephen’s final 
words, “Lord, lay not this sin to their charge”, he puts new 
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words at Jesus’ crucifying: ‘‘Father, forgive them, they know not 
what they do” (Luke 23.34). It has seemed to some that it would 
be a thing too bold for an evangelist to invent words for the 
death-throes of the saviour of the world; as if man were pre- 
suming to paint the lily that God had created perfect. But this is 
to misunderstand St Luke’s doctrine. It was not he who was 
inventing the words; he was, at the most, adapting them. Jesus 
had spoken them—not in his incarnate body, but in his body the 
Church. And if he had spoken them through his martyr Stephen, 
then they were his mind at his own death also, and to place them 
in his mouth is but to preach the gospel more clearly. 

The passion, “death’’, and “‘resurrection’”’ of Peter are, scarcely 
less obviously, continuations of all that Jesus began both to do and 
to suffer. Herod (the king) vexes Christ’s mystical body, as Herod 
(the tetrarch) had the third hand at the trial of the incarnate Jesus. 
First is the turn of James “‘the brother of John”. Rackham notes 
the curiousness of the title, not found elsewhere in the New 
Testament. James was the elder brother, so that when John is 
coupled with him it would be natural to speak of him as the 
brother of James (Mark 1.19 and passim). But the natural way to 
identify James is to describe him as the son of Zebedee (Mark 
1.19; 3.17, etc.). Rackham therefore suspected, and with justice, 
a typological intention. John the Baptist had forerun Jesus in 
martyrdom as in preaching. Now James, the brother of another 
John, foreruns Jesus in his chief apostle Peter, in anew martyrdom. 
This is confirmed by the means of their death being the same. 
There seems no especial point to the evangelist’s recording the 
sword as the instrument of James’ death until we remember that 
Herod the tetrarch had used a sword on a famous occasion as the 
means of placing the head of the earlier John upon a charger. The 
family has not changed. The king follows the tetrarch in putting 
the new martyr to the sword before the thanatos and anastasis of the 
reincarnate Jesus. 

As Jesus had been arrested at Passovertide, so Peter’s arrest 
comes in the days of unleavened bread (12.3). As with the false 
witnesses and other details of the Marcan passion which St Luke 
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left over to the Acts, so with the delay in bringing the prophet to 
book. The Jewish authorities had postponed their attack upon 
Jesus: “Not on the feast day, lest there be an uproar of the people”’, 
they say (Mark 14.2). This detail is left over in the third Gospel, 
for it was to be included in the passion of Peter. Herod there puts 
the apostle in prison, “intending after the passover to bring him 
forth to the people”’. But in both cases the schemers are thwarted, 
for Passover is the feast of the “‘death”’ of God’s people in the 
Red Sea, and their rising again to the land beyond. Passover was 
to mark the death and resurrection of God’s Christ, and of his 
apostle after him. Earnest prayer watched over both passions, 
Jesus’ at Gethsemane, the Church’s at Mary’s house. The word 
éxrevijs is only found twice in the Gospels and Acts, in these two 
contexts. It may be that the guards before the door of Peter’s 
prison correspond to the Matthean guards outside Jesus’ tomb; 
but we do not know that St Luke had in mind to treat Matthew 
in these matters in the same way as he treated Mark. The angel 
of the Lord who raises Peter from his sleep likewise recalls the 
Matthean angel of the resurrection; nor does the angel fail to use 
the vital Greek words which will suggest resurrection to the 
reader: “He raised him up, saying, Rise up quickly.” (7yepev, 
avéora, the two standard verbs for Christ’s resurrection in the 
New Testament). The anastasis of Peter, no less than that of his 
master, brings a double response of disbelief and joy. “While yet 
they believed not for joy and wondered”, Jesus asked his disciples 
for meat (Luke 24.41). So Rhoda, recognizing Peter’s voice, 
“did not open the gate for joy’’, and for her announcement of his 
freedom is told, “Thou art mad” (Acts 12.14). Thus Peter’s 
passion is shown as a reliving of Jesus’ own. He had been down 
to the pit, and God had brought him back again. Before the 
power of God stones are rolled away, and iron gates open of their 
own accord, leading to the eternal city. 

Peter’s “death” and “‘resurrection” are clearly related closely 
to the scene in 5.17ff, when the whole apostolic college undergoes 
an experience almost identical. If Peter’s experience is to be seen 
as a thanatos-anastasis, that of the Twelve must be envisaged in the 
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same way. The initiative of the High Priest and the Sadducees 
both at 4.1 and 5.17 recall the passion of Jesus—indeed in the 
former trial Annas and Caiaphas are on the bench. So the un- 
believing hierarchy lay Christ low a second and a third time in the 
dungeon of death. But “the angel of the Lord by night opened the 
prison doors and brought them forth”. So was Peter by himself 
later to be delivered by the angel of the Lord in ch. 12, also by 
night, also with the opening of the prison doors described in 
detail, also brought forth on to the street. And so had the angel of 
the resurrection descended from heaven in Christian tradition, 
and come and rolled back the stone from the door of Christ’s 
tomb (Matt. 28.2); and the Lord had come forth by night to the 
world of the eternally living. Resurrection is the key of the 
Christian gospel. The force of evil may lay low Christ, Christ’s 
chosen Twelve, Christ’s chief apostle, but God is able to raise up 
his own from such death, and restore them to the fullness of life 
and freedom. 

The apostles are, as we have seen, three times arrested and 
imprisoned and released in 1—5: Peter and John in ch. 4 at the 
climax of the second cycle, the whole college twice in ch. 5 at the 
climax of the third, once by the intervention of the angel, and 
once through the pleading of Gamaliel. Each imprisonment is a 
going down to death and each release a coming up from death, 
but it is naturally the angelic release which most deserves the 
title of anastasis. In all the apostles’ death includes the flogging of 
5.40: we recall St Paul’s words, “‘in prisons more frequent, in 
deaths oft. Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes save one’’. 
Their anastasis in the third cycle is partly miraculous through the 
angel and partly providential through “one in the council, a 
Pharisee, named Gamaliel”’. This cannot fail to be suggestive. 
Paul quotes the authority of Gamaliel as his tutor in the first of the 
defence speeches which saved him from death (22.3), and Paul 
was also to use the division of the Pharisees and Sadducees to save 
himself at his trial in 23.6 before another High Priest. The response 
of the Sanhedrin to Peter’s defence is one with their response to 
Stephen’s. “When they heard that, they were cut to the heart, and 
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took counsel to slay them”’ (5.33): “ When they heard these things 
they were cut to the heart, and they gnashed on him with their 
teeth” (7.54). 

All this is very significant. The incident as described is evidently 
thin, and the resemblances which it bears to other parts of Acts 
and the Gospel are plain. The manner of the narrative does not 
convince us of its historicity. It is not enough to say that St Luke 
was embarrassed for lack of material about very primitive times, 
for the story as he tells it is not a vague generalization, but a 
composition of details from elsewhere, always connected with the 
passion and “resurrection” of Christ or his Church. The evidence 
therefore points to the conclusion that St Luke has written the 
stories of the persecutions of the second and third cycles in such 
a way as to suggest a thanatos and anastasis for Peter and John, and 
for the apostles, antitypic to the saving death and resurrection of 
the Lord; and that such a climax to the two cycles was an in- 
dispensable part of the schematizing of the book. A release under 
the mediation of Gamalicl alone would not have made this 
schematizing plain: some more evidently divine interposition is 
required, and the type that most obviously presents itself is the 
imprisonment and angelic release of Peter in ch. 12. Since the 
apostles were (by tradition if not in fact) arrested for their early 
preaching, and Peter was later arrested by Herod and wonder- 
fully released, St Luke has in no way crossed the boundaries of 
poetic truth by setting out the climax of the history of the apos- 
tolic Church in Jerusalem as a reliving of the passion, death, and 
resurrection of Christ. 

In the last chapter we showed the structure of Acts to be built 
up in a series of nine cycles: three brief cycles under the ministry 
of the apostles at Jerusalem, one fuller cycle in which Stephen’s 
martyrdom leads on to the ministry of Philip and the conversion 
of Saul, one in which Peter is the instrument of God and the 
action is laid for the most part in Judea, and finally four in which 
the protagonist is Paul. The first of these cycles stops short of 
persecution. In her primitive Spirit-filled splendour, the Church 
carries all before her. The second and third cycles, contain mount- 
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ing persecutions, bearing the marks, as we have just seen, of the 
passion of Christ. In the Diaconal and Petrine cycles the typo- 
logical echoes become plain and dominant; and the passion and 
resurrection of Jesus are the continuous background of the final 
journey of Paul, of his forebodings, his trials, his sufferings, and 
his final deliverance. We have still to consider the three previous 
Pauline cycles, in Cyprus-Galatia, Greece, and Asia. Each of these 
sections of the book culminates in Paul at the gates of death, and 
Paul wonderfully delivered; and although St Luke provides us 
with few echoes of the death and resurrection of the Gospel, we 
have abundant evidence that it was as “deaths” and “‘resurrec- 
tions” that he viewed the apostle’s tribulations. 

The climax of the Cypro-Galatian mission is the persecution at 
Lystra, and this is the thanatos-anastasis of the first journey. Other 
towns are visited and evangelized after it, but no further incident 
is described. The stoning is Paul’s “death”, and the rising up 
(avaorés, 14.20) before the staring disciples his resurrection. We 
are fortunate to have this incident referred to twice in St Paul’s 
epistles (excluding 2 Tim. 3.11), and in both interpreted in this 
way. “Once was I stoned” (2 Cor. 11.25) must refer to this 
occasion, where it is listed in the catalogue of thanatoi after his five 
Jewish floggings and three Roman ones. This list is of extreme 
interest in the present connection because it shows how St Luke 
was able, by selecting his material, to perfect his cyclical pattern 
in the way he has done. The letter was written after the Ephesian 
riot in the Acts story, and so before the shipwreck off Malta, and 
already instances no less than thirteen thanatoi: five Jewish, three 
Roman beatings, one stoning, three shipwrecks (including, 
presumably, the twenty-four hours’ exposure), and the Aretas 
incident. Beside these there are numerous other “‘perils” not 
specified. St Luke therefore had a wide choice, for as a close 
personal friend of Paul it is inconceivable that he should not have 
known details of most of them. Out of the thirteen “deaths” 
specified by St Paul he selected only three: the escape from 
Damascus closing the Diaconal cycle with a typic anastasis'; the 

I See below, p. 93. 
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stoning at Lystra giving him the death and resurrection of the 
first journey; and the trials at Philippi, one of the three “beatings 
with rods”’ providing that of the second. It is easy now to under- 
stand why St Luke ignored the other ten “deaths”, which no 
doubt made interesting stories, and about which the silence of 
Acts has for long seemed inexplicable. To have included them 
would have ruined the pattern of the book. For had he described, 
for example, a shipwreck which befell Paul, say between Paphos 
and Perga, we should have had two deaths and resurrections 
inside the same Galatian journey, and the life of Christ which has 
been so carefully re-enacted in so many descriptions would here 
be unrecognizable. The possession of this list further clears our 
minds of the lurking suspicion that St Luke is cooking the history 
to suit his typologies. It is suspicious that each section and each 
journey is able to come to a climax in the death, real or virtual, 
and quasi-resurrection of the principal figure. Had there been 
only these three incidents, which he was bound to include, then it 
would be a rare coincidence that they should have fallen each at 
the climax of a different section of the book. But in fact 
he was able to choose the three incidents out of a much wider 
number that would have suited his scheme. There may be some- 
thing a little artificial about the timing of the Damascus incident 
—indeed a glance at Gal. 1 reveals that history has been consider- 
ably simplified. But with the Galatian journey the tribulation at 
Lystra was a fact, and all St Luke has to do to throw it into the 
correct relief is to omit all details of the mission to Derbe, and of 
the return journey. 

St Paul refers to his stoning in his letter to the Galatian Churches, 
and he uses the word “crucifixion” to describe it. At the begin- 
ning of the third chapter he writes, ““O foolish Galatians, who has 
bewitched you, before whose eyes Jesus Christ was placarded 
crucified ?”” No interpretation of these words can be right which 
makes them refer to a verbal preaching. The crucifixion was 
placarded (zpoeypédn) before their eyes, Since they were not present 
at Calvary, it must mean that the crucifixion was re-enacted 
before their eyes, in the passion of Jesus Christ’s apostle. They 
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had heard how the Jews had crucified the Lord, and had believed 
it: and then they had seen with their own eyes the same thing 
happen again as the Jews of their own province put him to death 
once more in his body the Church. St Paul definitely says that 
they saw it happen, and the only incident we know of which 
would fit his words is the stoning at Lystra. So the confessor 
himself a second time interprets his sufferings as deaths after the 
pattern of his Lord. 

No doubt the flogging and imprisonment at Philippi were 
included by St Paul in his “Thrice was I beaten with rods” 
(2 Cor. 11.25). Here we do not have to worry about St Luke 
adjusting history, because he has adjusted his pattern. The “death” 
“ought’’ to have come at Corinth, but there Gallio gave Paul an 
easy quittance, and only poor Sosthenes had suffered for his faith. 
But the dramatic events at Philippi cry out to be the thanatos- 
anastasis of the Greek mission. There the apostles go down into 
the inner prison, and are wonderfully released, the Lord shaking 
the earth for the purpose. The strict order to which we have been 
used is abandoned, therefore, and the events of Thessalonica, 
Beroea, Athens (including the kerygma of the journey), and 
Corinth are described as they come. The theological cycle having 
been fulfilled, St Luke can fill in historical details which do not 
disturb that cycle at his leisure. We notice that as soon as St Luke 
himself joins the party, the ordered schematizing suffers. Life is 
more elaborate than typological schemes, and whereas its com- 
plications may be forgotten when tracing a pattern through other 
people’s lives, patterns become overlaid when one was present 
or intimately involved oneself. We find this especially in the 
second and fourth journeys, where the word “‘we”’ is most 
constant. 

For the climax to the Asian mission St Luke did not select 
any of the thanatoi expressly referred to in 2 Cor. 11. Perhaps St 
Paul became more diplomatic, and subject to less violence, as the 
years went on: at all events he had a long, and therefore pre- 
sumably tranquil, ministry in Asia. But his ministry at Ephesus 
had ended in uproar, and the riot there makes the most suitable 
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“death” for the journey. One difficulty over this riot was that 
Paul was not himself dragged into it, though Gaius and Aristar- 
chus had had a near escape: it might seem therefore hyperbolic to 
speak of the happy end of the day as a “‘resurrection’”’, since Paul 
himself had never been in direct danger. Perhaps it is for this 
reason that St Luke caps the story of the riot with a real raising, 
that of Eutychus. The riot would then be a “death” only; after 
all, St Paul had spoken of his “deaths”’ as including “‘perils by the 
heathen, perils in the city”, and no doubt his recent experiences 
at Ephesus were in his mind as well as others. For the resurrection 
of the journey we pass with all expedition to Eutychus, whose 
raising had taken place a few months later at Troas. The travels 
round the Aegean and back, the three months’ mission in Greece, 
the Jewish plot on his return voyage—all these are dismissed in a 
sentence, and we proceed straight to Troas, where that great work 
of healing had been performed, so reminiscent of the raisings of 
young men by Elijah and Elisha. Here Eutychus had fallen into a 
deep sleep, the precursor of the sleep of death; here he had fallen 
down three storeys, as Christ had gone down three days into the 
tomb; here he was taken up a corpse. As with Elijah, the incident 
took place in an upper room (1 Kings 17.19): Elijah had there 
prayed for the child’s soul to come in him again (1 Kings 17.21), 
as here Paul states with confidence, “‘His soul is in him”’ (20.10). 
The raising is performed by Paul falling upon Eutychus, as Elisha 
had on the boy at Shunem (2 Kings 4.34). 

The theme of Christ’s death and resurrection thus dominates 
the climax of all the nine cycles but the first: gradually in the 
apostles’ persecutions, openly in Stephen’s and Peter’s, indirectly 
in the first three Pauline journeys, triumphantly in his final 
progress to Rome. As Christ’s death and resurrection provide the 
types for the climax of the nine cycles, so, as we have yet to see, 
the other great moments of his life are also re-enacted in the life 


1 Jesus raised two dead people to life in Luke, Jairus’ daughter and the widow’s 
son at Nain. As Dorcas is the Acts antitype of Jairus’ daughter, so the young man 
dead at Troas is the antitype of the young man dead at Nain. Nain being almost 
on the site of Shunem, and his mother being a widow, the latter is also a fulfilment 
of the Elijah-Elisha raisings. Cf. also Luke 7.16, “‘A great prophet...” 
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of his Church. But in order that we may see the whole in St 
Luke’s perspective it is necessary to make one or two prior distinc- 
tions. It is evident from our study of the passion-resurrection 
themes that our nine cycles are not to be considered on a par. By 
far the most elaborate working out of the theme is in the last 
Pauline journey. Second to this are Stephen’s and Peter’s passions, 
and perhaps the apostolic deliverance in ch. 5. The three apostolic 
cycles together are scarcely longer than one of the other cycles, 
and each of them covers only a part of the matter which is dealt 
with in full in the others. While the three earlier Pauline journeys 
are full cycles, their climaxes are not represented as fulfilments of 
the passion-resurrection theme with nearly the vividness of the 
fourth journey. All of this suggests three conclusions, which we 
shall argue in the three succeeding chapters: (a) that the life of the 
Church as a whole, described in the whole book of Acts, is a 
reliving of the life of Jesus, having as its climax the “death and 
resurrection” of the apostle Paul as a reliving of the cross and 
the broken sepulchre; (b) that the life of the Church is divisible 
into four main periods with the apostles, the deacons, Peter, and 
Paul as the protagonists, and that each of these periods is a reliving 
of the life of Jesus, culminating in a thanatos and anastasis for 
each of them; and (c) that Paul’s own mission breaks down like- 
wise into four sections, each of which has the same pattern. To 
this task we shall now turn. 


$1 


4 
Gospel and Acts 


We have in the third Gospel St Luke’s account of the incarnate 
ministry of Christ; in Acts we have St Luke’s account of the 
ministry of his body the Church. We have seen in the last chapter 
that there exists in Acts 20—8 a detailed and sustained series of 
parallels with the second half of the Lucan Gospel. The corres- 
pondences are continuous and follow an almost identical order, 
and commonly include some of the same Greek words. We have 
not far to seek for a motive which could have inspired St Luke 
to write in this way. He was St Paul’s disciple, and had imbibed 
the Pauline doctrine that the Church was the body of Christ. 
Christ is alive after his passion, and in his body the Church—here 
represented by his apostle Paul—he is reliving the great climax 
of his earthly ministry: his long journey up to Jerusalem to suffer, 
his farewell sermon, his prophecies of his fate, his obedience to 
God’s will, his treatment by the crowd, his false accusations, his 
trials before the Sanhedrin and Herod and twice before Pilate, 
his last supper, his death and, after three days, his resurrection, 
and his final arrival at the promised land. The last chapters of Acts 
are a detailed exposition from Paul’s own life of the great texts 
on the body of Christ in Rom. 12 and 1 Cor. 12. But Acts 20—8 
is not the only part of the book to expound this theme. The whole 
of the book tells the same story. Not only in the climax of his life 
does Jesus foreshadow what is to befall his Church, but in the 
beginning also, and in the descent of the Holy Spirit and in many 
of the events of his ministry. The story of Acts is a re-enactment 
of the story of the Gospel. It consists of a catena of parallels 
covering all the major incidents of Jesus’ incarnate life. Christ 
lives on in his Church, and continues from the ascension all that 
he had begun from the beginning of the Gospel. 
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In Acts 13.33 St Luke gives a striking interpretation of the 
resurrection: ““God raised up Jesus, as also it is written in the 
second psalm, Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee.” 
This must mean that the resurrection is Jesus’ birthday into the 
heavenly world,! and indeed we find the same idea implied else- 
where in the New Testament. Heb. 5.5 quotes the same text 
from Ps. 2 to show that God made Christ High Priest, the 
“to-day” being here presumably the day of his offering for the 
people for sins. Rom. 1.4 says that Jesus “‘was declared to be the 
Son of God by the resurrection of the dead”. None of these three 
writers, of course, supposed that Jesus was not the Son of God 
before, but the resurrection marks for all three his Sonship in a 
new life, as birth marks sonship in this. This is a very natural way 
in which to think of the close of Christ’s earthly ministry. 
Laurentin has shown? that St Luke’s theology of the Incarnation 
is the same as St John’s. In the incarnation Christ came down from 
heaven: in the ascension he went up to heaven. The descent is 
implicit in Gabriel’s words to Mary, “The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow 
thee” (Luke 1.35). The ascent is explicit in Acts 1.9-11. Christ’s 
ministry is like a suspension bridge. Two great towers stand at the 
water's edge on either side, the birth and the death, Christmas 
Day and Good Friday-Easter. Between them stretches Jesus’ 
life in this world. But on the landward side there is in each case a 
continuation of the bridge, forty weeks from Lady Day to 
Christmas Day on the one hand,3 forty days from Easter to 
Ascension Day on the other. This forms a natural chiasmus, as 
St Luke does not hesitate to point out. His Gospel begins with the 
conception (as only St Matthew does beside), and closes with the 
resurrection and the ascension (Luke 24.50-3, Luke alone). His 
second chapter describes the birth and how Mary wrapped the 


1 Even better if we may press the word “‘begotten”’ to refer to a heavenly 
conception, leaving the ascension for the heavenly birthday. 

2 Structure et Théologie de Luc I-II, pp. 135ff. 

3 St Luke does not of course remark the number here. 
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babe in swaddling clothes and laid him in a manger; his penul- 
timate chapter describes the death, and how Joseph wrapped the 
body in a linen cloth and laid it in a new tomb. After the birth 
comes the presentation in the temple, and Simeon’s prophesying: 
the falling and rising up of many in Israel, the sign that shall be 
spoken against, the sword to pierce Mary’s soul. All of which 
comes to fulfilment in the greater offering of himself by Christ 
on the cross, and his rejection by his people. St Luke brings his 
opening section to a close with the tale of Jesus’ first Passover, and 
his questioning with the doctors, so reminiscent of his last 
Passover and the questions of the Pharisees and Sadducees, and 
another time when he was lost for three days. Thus the chiastic 
structure of the incarnation is deep in St Luke’s thinking; and, 
what particularly concerns us here, the ascension stands in his 
mind against the conception. But the ascension does not only 
close the Gospel. It also, in a fuller form, begins the Acts. And so 
we have the opening correspondence which we had suspected: 
Acts 1.1-14 stands in parallel with Luke 1. The presence of “Mary 
the mother of Jesus” in the apostles’ company provides a con- 
firmatory echo. 

After Jesus’ birth and infancy comes his baptism by John in 
Jordan, and in Acts 2 comes the baptism of the Church in Holy 
Spirit. The receiving of the Holy Spirit by Jesus at his baptism 
marks the beginning of his public ministry in the same way as the 
receiving of the Holy Spirit by the Church is the beginning of 
his public ministry in Acts. Without the Spirit in Acts as in the 
Gospel nothing can be done, for it is the divine power: “Ye shall 
receive power when the Holy Ghost is come upon you.” The 
parallel between the two receivings is three times stated by St 
Luke. In Luke 3.16 John the Baptist says, “I indeed baptize you 
in water... he shall baptize you in the Holy Ghost and fire”. 
Whatever St Matthew may have understood from the final 
phrase, it can hardly be that St Luke, taking it over from him, 
had not in mind the tongues of flame of Pentecost. John’s water- 
baptism, through which the Spirit first descended on the Christ, 
will be succeeded by Jesus’ baptism of his own in the fire of the 
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Spirit on Whit Sunday. John’s prophecy is repeated by Jesus at 
Acts 1.5, and in the mouth of Peter at 11.16. Nor do the two 
baptisms merely correspond in St Luke’s mind: for him in each 
case the baptism initiates all that follows. Acts 10.38 shows this 
to be so in the Gospel: “That word... began from Galilee after 
the baptism which John preached; how God anointed Jesus of 
Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and with power” (cf. 1.8). 
Acts 11.15 shows the same to be true in the second volume: “‘The 
Holy Ghost fell on them as on us at the beginning.” Thus both 
books begin with the same two vital matters, Jesus’ transition into 
a new world, and the descent of the Holy Spirit to empower all 
that is to follow. 

The next three chapters of Acts (3—5) are concerned with the 
rejection of the Church’s preaching in Jerusalem, and our minds 
go back to the rejection of Jesus’ own kerygma in his patris at 
Nazareth. Lightfoot noted! that St Luke had transferred the 
Marcan rejection to the beginning of the Gospel, and urged, 
rightly, that this was for theological motives, to stress the Jews’ 
implicit rejection of Christ from the start. And the same theme 
is true in Acts, where the rejection begins in 3—s, and is com- 
pleted in ch. 28. Jesus’ patris is Nazareth, the Church’s Jerusalem. 
In each the immediate response is good (Luke 4.20,22; Acts 2); 
but in each the prophet is not accepted when it comes to the test. 
Both speeches begin as expositions of the receiving of the Spirit: 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me...”; “This is that which 
was spoken by the prophet Joel ...”’ The Gentile issue, which so 
largely ensured the ultimate rejection of Christ in Acts, is the 
theme of his sermon in Luke. In the Gospel he is cast outside the 
city to be lynched, a foretaste of his final passion. In Acts the 
apostles’ imprisonment is equally a “‘death”’, and foreshadows that 
of Peter. A hazy and somewhat dubious deliverance completes 
the story in both books. 

For the parallels to Acts 6ff we have to make a considerable 
leap in Luke, omitting the greater part of the Marcan section, 


1R. H. Lightfoot, “History and Interpretation in the Gospels”, 1934, ch. 7. 
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where Jesus is in Galilee. It is true that there are a number of 
powerful echoes in these chapters, such as the healing of the sick 
of the palsy with the healing of Aeneas, or the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter with the raising of Dorcas. But these are dealt with 
separately in St Luke’s scheme of healings. It is easy to understand 
that the evangelist found it simpler to show the continuity of the 
life of the Church with the incarnation when he was developing 
his own plan of writing than when he was keeping one eye on the 
earlier Gospels, and so chose to leave all ordered parallelism by 
for four chapters. But at Luke 9.10 we reach the feeding of the 
five thousand which is the type of the Church’s feeding of the 
widows. 

Acts 6 is a chapter rich in types from the book of Numbers, 
and especially Num. 11. First there is a murmuring between the 
Hebrews and Grecians over the provision of food, recalling 
Num. 11.4, where the mixed multitude fall a-lusting for meat. 
Then the apostles feel the pressure of work to be too great and 
delegate to the Seven: we are reminded of Moses becoming 
overburdened and delegating to the Seventy (Num. 11.24). The 
deacons are men full of the Holy Ghost, as were the Seventy, for 
the Lord “took of the Spirit that was upon Moses, and gave it 
unto the seventy elders’’ (Num. 11.25). Then the multitude is 
miraculously fed with quails in Numbers (11.31), and the widows 
are fed by the divine charity of the Church in Acts. Now the 
same types underlie Luke 9—10. There is the miraculous feeding 
of the five thousand at Bethsaida in the “mixed” territory of 
Decapolis (Luke only) at Luke 9.10. There is the appointment of 
the Seventy at Luke 10.1. There is in addition the request of John 
to forbid a stranger to exorcise in Christ’s name, and Christ’s 
refusal (Luke 9.49-50): our minds go back to Eldad and Medad, 
and Joshua’s cry, “My lord Moses, forbid them”, and Moses’ 
refusal (Num. 11.28). Since Luke 9—10 and Acts 6 both draw 
on the same Numbers passages we may expect to find them 
parallel to one another. And indeed this is clearly so. Jesus had in 
the Gospel sent first the Twelve and second the Seventy. So now 
in Acts he sends first the Twelve (1I—s) and second the Seven 
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(6—8). In both books the mission of the Seven(ty) is concerned 
with preaching at Samaria, and initiates a new phase of Christ’s 
ministry. The feeding of the widows is less dramatic than either 
that of the people in the wilderness or that of the five thousand, 
but they are fed none the less. 

In both Mark and Luke the feeding of the five thousand is 
succeeded by Peter’s confession, with Jesus’ attendant warnings 
of the need for martyrdom: “Whosoever shall lose his life for 
my sake...” Mark ends the discourse with an assertion of the 
close approach of the new age: “There are some of those standing 
here who will not taste of death until they see the kingdom of 
God coming in power” (Mark 9.1). St Matthew makes the eschat- 
ology plainer by ending, “... until they see the Son of man 
coming in his kingdom”’ (Matt. 16.28). But St Luke is a great 
realist in the matter of eschatology.! It was fifty to sixty years 
since these words had been spoken, and virtually all who heard 
them uttered must be dead by now. So he quietly omits the final 
phrase, leaving “... until they see the kingdom of God”’. This 
is exactly what Stephen, the first martyr, is represented as seeing 
at his death: “Behold, I see the heavens opened, and the Son of 
man standing on the right hand of God” (Acts 7.56). The prophecy 
has already been fulfilled for St Luke, and in the context of 
martyrdom in which it was originally set. 

This leads straight on into the transfiguration, which is partly 
transformed by St Luke into a warning to Jesus of his own 
martyrdom from Moses and Elijah—they “spoke of his exodus 
which he was about to fulfil at Jerusalem”. It is the only occasion 
when the disciples see the Shekinah in the Gospels, and St Luke 
goes beyond the others (“he was transfigured”’) to say, “They 
saw his glory”’ (9.32). Similarly the only occasion in Acts where 
Jesus is seen in glory is by Stephen at his exodus at Jerusalem: 
‘He looked up stedfastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, 
and Jesus standing at the right hand of God” (Acts 7.55). 

The sending of the Twelve in Luke, following Mark and 
Matthew, falls in the Galilean ministry; but Luke 9.51 marks the 


t See below. 
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beginning of the journey, and Jesus comes immediately to a 
Samaritan village, and sends the Seventy a few verses later. The 
ministry of the Seven in Acts is similarly linked with the evan- 
gelization of Samaria, since this springs immediately from the 
martyrdom of Stephen, and is conducted by Philip. The Samaritan 
ministry of Jesus in Luke is due to the fact of a Samaritan ministry 
of the Church in Acts. The Church’s mission was to fall under 
four heads: Jerusalem, Judea, Samaria, the uttermost part of the 
earth (Acts 1.8). Since Jesus began his ministry in Galilee-of-the- 
nations, and finished it at Jerusalem, passing through Judea, the 
Acts pattern suggests a chiasmus:! Galilee-of-the-Gentiles, 
Samaritans, Judea, Jerusalem, the cross and resurrection, Jeru- 
salem, Judea, Samaria, the Gentiles. So when Jesus has finished his 
ministry in Galilee, St Luke brings him at once to a Samaritan 
village (Luke 9.52), and to preach of the good Samaritan (10.25). 
He is still, at 17.11, passing through the midst of Samaria and 
Galilee, and heals the Samaritan leper (17.16). The next geo- 
graphical reference brings him to Jericho in Judea (18.35). All of 
this is not, however, achieved without some contradiction. Half 
of Jesus’ ministry had not historically been given to the Samaritans, 
and the lost sheep of the house of Israel are the unconcealed 
subject of most of Luke 10o—17. Thus Jesus is very obviously still 
in Israel, healing in synagogues on the Sabbath day and dining 
with Pharisees; and at 13.31 he is warned to leave Herod’s 
dominions, which must mean Galilee since Perea has not been 
mentioned. Even for the healing of the ten lepers he is passing 
through the midst of Samaria and Galilee: and this addition is 
necessary, because St Luke needs an explanation of how nine of 
the lepers came to be Israelites. 

The little paragraph Luke 13.31-5 is important, and is partly 
shaped by the influence of Acts. It marks the division of the 
journey into two, with the lament over Jerusalem which is to be 


1 Chiasmus is a common feature of Rabbinic and New Testament writings: 
see, N. W. Lund, Chiasmus in New Testament, 1942; Dr A. M. Farrer, St Matthew 
and St Mark, 1954, ch. 10. The beatitudes are expounded chiastically in the 
sermon on the mount, the titles of Christ in Rev. 1 in the messages to the churches 
(Rev. 1—3). See further below, ch. 6. 
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taken up again when Jesus reaches the city (19.41-4), the climax 
of all that has been said, of the failure of Israel in the preceding 
four chapters. To this is joined a warning to Jesus of Herod’s 
intention to kill him. We find the same pattern in Acts. Acts 
8—13 deals with the end of the Church’s mission in Israel, and 
St Luke thenceforth turns to the Gentiles. Israel has failed to 
respond, and Jesus’ grief for his kindred according to the flesh is 
written in the parallel place in the Gospel (13.34-5). The fate of 
Israel is sealed in Acts by the attempt of Herod Agrippa I to 
murder Peter (Acts 12), as Herod the tetrarch’s threat to Jesus 
drove him out of Galilee at Luke 13.31. The geography of Luke 
is a muddle because symbolism has taken too large a hand. St 
John, in the fourth chapter of his Gospel, is able to bring Jesus 
from Jerusalem through Samaria to Galilee and thus have sym- 
bolism and geographical reality: but then he was willing to pay a 
higher price in historicity. 

But it is not only geographically that St Luke writes the central 
section of the Gospel as a foreshadowing of the mission to the 
Gentiles. The theme of Luke 1to—1z3 is the failure of Israel, its 
keyword is dzoxpirai. The Levite and the priest who failed to 
love the fallen traveller; those who failed to see that the healings 
came from God and not Beelzebul; the evil generation which 
fails to respond to the sign of a new Jonah—“ Woe unto you 
Pharisees, hypocrites... woe unto you lawyers”; the leaven of 
the Pharisees which is money-minded hypocrisy; the servant 
which knew his Lord’s will but failed to do it; the hypocrites who 
fail to read the spiritual sky; the fig-tree which fails to bear fruit; 
the hypocrite ruler of the synagogue who failed to care for a bent 
woman; the mustard seed that grows into a tree for the Gentiles: 
all this leads up to an open condemnation of Israel in Luke 13.22- 
30, and the lament over Jerusalem which follows. “There shall 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth when ye shall see Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob, and all the prophets, in the kingdom of God, and 
you yourselves thrust out....O Jerusalem, Jerusalem... your 
house is left unto you desolate.” The first half of the journey 
marks the Lord’s despair of Israel. So in Acts 8—13 will the Church 
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come to despair of Israel. The sign which Israel sought and missed 
was the sign of Jonah—not, as in Matthew, Jonah the type of the 
resurrection, but Jonah the type of the preacher before whom the 
Gentile Ninevites repented (Luke 11.29-32). Christ is himself 
the greater than Jonah: and from Acts 10 he will fare forth once 
more from Joppa to preach to the Gentiles and from Cornelius 
they will believe in him. Jesus’ words to the Seventy were that 
they should be ready to say, “Even the very dust of your city 
which cleaveth on us we do wipe off against you”’ (Luke 10.11): 
and this injunction Paul and Barnabas obeyed at Pisidian Antioch, 
shaking off the dust of their feet against the Jews, and saying 
boldly, “Lo we turn to the Gentiles” (Acts 13.51). 

But if Luke ro—13, the first half of the journey, is concerned 
with the dark side of the picture, Luke 14—18, the second half 
of the journey, gives a brighter slant on the world. Pharisaic 
Judaism is still painted black; but now we are given a succession 
of contrasts, and can see who is to enter the kingdom in its place. 
Luke 14—18 is the gospel of the outcast, who correspond in the 
Gospel to the Gentiles in Acts. The poor, the maimed, the halt, 
the blind, the guests at the great feast, the lost sheep, the prodigal 
son, everyone who barges into the kingdom, Lazarus, the Sam- 
aritan leper, the publican in the Temple, Zacchaeus; these are the 
characters who form the theme of the second half of the journey. 
They are the outcast who inherit the kingdom in place of the 
representatives of Pharisaic Judaism: the invited guests, the 
ninety and nine just persons, the elder brother, the children of the 
law and the prophets till John, the philarguros Dives-Pharisee, 
the nine thankless Israelites, and the overthankful Pharisee in the 
Temple. And as the humble outcast takes over the kingdom in 
these chapters from rejected Jewry, so in the parallel section of 
Acts the gospel will leave behind in the main the old Israel, and 
turn to the humble outcasts of the spiritual world, the Gentiles. 
Hitherto (Acts 1—12) the mission has been to Israel, with “ye 
that fear God” in an appended parenthesis: now (13—28), from 
the great Antiochene speech, seeing that the Jews put the gospel 
from them, lo, the Church turns to the Gentiles as a first concern. 
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We have thus formed a catena of parallels between Luke and 
Acts covering the whole extent of both books. It may be con- 
venient to set them out in tabular form here: 


CH. GOSPEL CH. ACTS 

I—2 Incarnation I Ascension 

3 Jesus baptized in water 2 Church baptized in Spirit 
Jesus’ kjpvypc rejected in 3—5 Church’s knpuype rejected 
patris in Jerusalem 
Attempt to do away Attempt to do away 
with Jesus with Apostles 

4.31-9 Galilean ministry Parallels distributed 

9.10 Feeding of 5,000 6 Feeding of widows 

9.28 Three see Jesus in glory 7-55 Stephen sees Jesus in glory 

9.51 Samaritan village 8 Philip in Samaria 

10 Mission of Seventy 6—8 Mission of Seven 

t1o—13 First half of journey: 8—13 Church leaving Israel 
condemnation of Israel behind, turning to Gentiles 

13.31 Herod’s intention to kill 12 Herod’s attempt to kill 
Jesus Peter 

14—18 Second half of journey: 13—20 Gospel to the Gentiles 
gospel of the outcast 

9—19 Jesus’ long journey to 19—21 Paul’s journey to Jerusalem 
Jerusalem 

20—23 Jesus’ passion, and four trials © 21—26 Paul’s passion, and four 

trials 

23 Jesus’ death 27. ~_—~ Paul’s “death” 

24 Jesus’ resurrection 28 —- Paul’s “resurrection” 
Jesus’ ascension Paul’s arrival at Rome 


We have already hinted at the theology that lies behind this 


elaborate working out of correspondences.! It is not in Paul alone 


1 Some of the correspondences lay naturally to St Luke’s hand: the incarnation- 
ascension, the two baptisms, the two journeys, passions, deaths, and resurrections 
—perhaps also the transfiguration with Stephen’s vision. Others have required a 
radical reshaping of St Luke’s Gospel, the moving of the rejection to an earlier 
place, for example, the concentration of anti-Pharisaic matter in 1o—13, or of 
(mostly new) ‘‘outcast” material in 14—18. Others again have probably in- 
volved the inclusion of apocryphal new matter such as the casting down from the 
brow of the hill, or the trial before Herod. It is clear that in working out this 
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that Christ lives again. He is alive again in his body the Church, 
now in the apostles, now in the deacons, now in St Peter, now in 
St Paul, now in particular churches in particular places, and he 
has lived out again all the great crises of his incarnate life. All 
that he did in his flesh has been done again in his Church. It is 
true that a number of significant events in Acts have found no 
place in the scheme we have set out, the conversion of Saul for 
example, or the council of Jerusalem—their place in the pattern 
of Acts we shall expound below. But there is no major incident 
in the third Gospel which could have found a parallel in Acts 
and which has no place in the table set out above. Jesus was, and 
not for just forty days on earth, alive after his passion. 

This theology is made plain in two texts. Throughout Acts 
there is a constant recurrence of the theme of the prior action of 
God in the Holy Spirit. Even before the ascension it is stressed 
that the instruction of the Apostles was given through the Spirit, 
where we should more naturally have expected the teaching 
to have been attributed to Jesus himself direct: “... until the 
day in which he was taken up, after that he through the Holy 
Ghost had given commandments unto the apostles”’ (1.2). The 
Church must await the coming of the Spirit before anything can 
be done (1.5,8). Its great initial outburst stemmed entirely from 
the descent of the Spirit at Pentecost. Subsequent advances are 
always marked, as we shall see, by further outpourings of the 
Spirit (4.31; 8.17; 10.44; etc.). Its leading figures are commonly 
men full of the Holy Ghost, and are filled with the Holy Ghost 
when called upon to perform mighty works. What then is this 
Holy Ghost ? We are told in 16.7: ““They passed through Phrygia, 
having been prevented by the Holy Ghost from speaking the 
word in Asia: and coming down to Mysia they attempted to 
travel into Bithynia. And the Spirit of Jesus did not allow them.” 
It is plain that the Spirit of Jesus in 16.7 is the same as the Holy 


scheme St Luke felt at liberty to make alterations to the Gospel rather than the 
Acts. It is noteworthy how many of the correspondences are with the Lucan 
Gospel only. 
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Ghost in 16.6. St Luke believed as St Paul did that the Lord was 
the Spirit (2 Cor. 3.17). Christ’s body was now diffused in the 
flesh of all its baptized members,? but the same Spirit inspired its 
actions now as in the days of the incarnation. | 
The other text is the one with which St Luke begins the book. 
“In the first volume I described all that Jesus began both to do 
and to teach...” There have been suggested three possible 
interpretations of these words: (a) The word “began”? is pleo- 
nastic, and implies no continuance; (b) The word “began”’ is 
used loosely, implying only continuance “‘until the day in which 
he was taken up’’; (c) The word “began” implies continuance 
in the second volume. In favour of (a) it is urged that St Luke very 
commonly uses the word in a weakened or idiomatic sense, e.g., 
“Begin not to say within yourselves ...’’, and it is true that the 
greater number of occasions where the word occurs in Luke- 
Acts has this sense. But in none of these cases is “began”’ succeeded 
by “until”. The use of the word “until” implies continuance 
either before or after. Cf. Luke 23.5, “Beginning from Galilee to 
this place’’, of spatial continuance. In favour of (b) there are several 
instances of constructio ad sensum, e.g., “ All the time that the Lord 
Jesus went in and out among us, beginning from the baptism of 
John unto that same day that he was taken up” (1.22; also 10.37; 
Luke 23.5). Here it is clear that the continuance is up to a point, 
and not beyond it. This interpretation may be right, but all that 
can be said is that none of the instances quoted serve us here. For 
in each case the form used is “beginning”’, and if we say in any 
language, “He did this beginning from A until B”, we must 
mean continuance up to and not beyond. The question here is 
what St Luke is implying by an opening reference to “all that 
Jesus began both to do and to teach”’ in his earthly ministry. The 
most natural continuation of these words would be (¢), “In this 


1 For a full exposition of St Luke’s doctrine of the Spirit, including reference 
to many of the points in this chapter, see Professor G. W. H. Lampe’s essay, 
“The Holy Spirit in the Writings of St Luke”, in Studies in the Gospels, ed. 
D. E. Nineham, 1955. 

2 Cf. Acts 9.4, “‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” 
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volume we shall see all that Jesus continued to do and to teach 
through his Holy Spirit in his body the Church”. The whole 
book is an exposition of this sentence in the way we have seen. 
Jesus did not die for ever on Calvary. He has continued, and, if 
continued, in some measure repeated all that he began to do and 
to teach, since continuance could not be recognized without 
repetition. He has begun a heavenly life now, as he began an 
earthly one. His Spirit came down on the Church at its pente- 
costal baptism as the Holy Spirit came down on his earthly body 
in Jordan. He has been rejected again by his own, and they have 
again done their best to murder him. He has fed the multitude 
again, again come to Samaria, again sent forth a second band of 
missionaries. He has been seen again in glory by his saint. Once 
more he has turned away from Israel after the flesh, and taken the 
good news to the highways and hedges. Again he has taken the 
long road to Jerusalem, to his four trials and his passion and his 
death—and his rising again. He has indeed continued all that he 
began both to do and to teach. 
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We have watched the story of Acts developing in nine cycles, 
nine cycles of uneven length and emphasis. The first three cycles 
are short, and work up gradually to the full extent of the pattern 
of Christ’s life which we have seen set out in full in the last 
chapter. The four Pauline cycles belong together, and lead up to 
one great culmination in the Pauline passion of 20—28. The basic 
structure of the book is thus a simpler and more manageable 
thing. The acts of the Apostles divides theologically, geographi- 
cally, personally, and cyclically, into four.! 

The first section, covering our first three cycles, is concerned 
with the Church’s mission to Israel proper, and extends over the 
first five chapters of the book. The whole scene is laid in Jeru- 
salem, and the missioners are the Twelve, or their representative 
members, Peter and John: and they relive in outline the whole 
cycle of Jesus’ earthly ministry. These chapters we shall refer to as 
the Apostolic section, or Section I. The second section is concerned 
with the Church’s mission to the periphery of Israel, that is to 
Hellenist Israel, to heretical and seceded Israel at Samaria, and to 
a eunuch Israelite. Judaic Israel fades into the background. The 
Seven are all Hellenist Jews (with Greek names) ministering to 
Hellenist widows, and arguing with Hellenist opponents. It is 
these Hellenists who provoke the trouble against Stephen, and 
bring him before the Sanhedrin. Philip deals with seceded Israel 
at Samaria, and with the eunuch? from Ethiopia, who must be a 
Jew because Cornelius is clearly understood to be the first Gentile 


1 P. H. Menoud, “‘Le Plan des Actes des Apdtres”, N.T.S., 1954, well stresses 
the parallel theological and geographical advance in Acts; but he over-emphasizes 
the importance of the council of Jerusalem, which distorts his analysis. 

2 Eunuchs might not be full members of Israel (Deut. 23.1). 
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in the Church. The section goes from 6.1 to 9.31, our fourth 
cycle, though 9.1-31, dealing with Hellenist Jewish Christians 
abroad, is in some ways an overlap paragraph, as we shall see. 
The work of the Church, apart from the last paragraph, is in the 
hands of the Seven—and Saul’s conversion is the direct outcome 
of his persecution of the Seven—and we shall refer to the section 
as the Diaconal section,! or Section II. It takes us geographically 
from Jerusalem to the fringes of Israel, Samaria, Gaza, Damascus, 
and constitutes a second reliving of the pattern of Jesus’ life. The 
third or Petrine section runs from 9.32 to 12.24. Its preponderant 
incident is the preaching to Palestinian God-fearers at Caesarea, 
its hero is Peter, now for the first time on his own. It takes the 
gospel once more from Jerusalem and brings it through the 
principal cities of Judea, and in so doing runs a third time over 
the established pattern of life in Christ. Cornelius is the thin end 
of the wedge: the admission of Palestinian God-fearers into the 
Church leads on to the wholesale admission of Gentiles at large in 
Section IV, the Pauline section, 12.25 to the end of the book. Here 
the gospel is carried from Jerusalem to Rome, and the cycle of 
Jesus’ life is worked out once more. Each period of the Church’s 
mission bore, as we have seen, a natural basic similarity to the 
mission of her Lord. St Luke makes plain the resemblance by the 
inclusion of a variety of typological detail at other points in the 
narrative, as he has with the passions of Stephen, Peter, and Paul, 
or with the total mission of the Church described in ch. 4. 
Although we have used the word “section” to describe the 
four parts of Acts, the book is more like a continuous spiral than 
to four pieces that can be cut and laid alongside each other. 
There is an overlap between each section, because however much 
Luke was given to schematizing he is still telling a story that 
develops in an uneven way. But in any case, apart from the 
overlapping necessitated by fact, it is part of St Luke’s manner of 


1 The Seven are not expressly referred to as deacons in Acts 6, and strictly 
speaking it is inaccurate to use this name of them. But they are said to Svaxoveiv 
tables, and St Luke is suggesting that they stand in the same relation to the Apostles 
as the deacons did to the bishops of his own day, cf. p. 192. So we may allow the 
traditional name to stand. 
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writing to foreshadow intentionally the events of the coming 
section by a hint at the end of the one he is describing. We have 
already seen how the main themes of Acts 1—2 are foreshadowed 
in the final verses of the Gospel. The apostolic Church “‘con- 
tinuing with one accord in the temple”’ (2.46) leads us on to the 
miracle in the temple in Acts 3. Acts 6.1-6 is a necessary overlap, 
the part of the relay race where the finishing and starting runners 
are running side by side to hand over the baton. Cyclically the 
verses belong to II, but personally they complete the apostles’ 
ministry, and so St Luke completes after them the summary of 
the progress of the Church which he has begun at 5.42. Similarly 
II shades into III. The deacons cease their labours at the end of 
ch. 8, and 9.1-31 is the prolegomenon to the Pauline section. 
As Peter takes over the centre of the scene at 9.32, St Luke gives 
the summary of the Church’s growth immediately before: “Then 
had the churches rest throughout all Judea and Galilee and Samaria 
and were edified: and walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the 
comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied.” The reference to 
Judean and Galilean churches outside Jerusalem, hitherto un- 
mentioned, brings us on to the work of Peter. As 9.31 is the sum- 
mary and Peter and Judea both begin at 9.32, it is convenient 
to take this as the dividing line between II and III: but from the 
point of view of the cycle, as we shall see, the resurrection theme 
covers the whole of ch. 9. The division between III and IV is 
neater. The exploits of Peter, and the fate of Herod who persecuted 
him, come to an end at 12.23, and the cycle ends at the same point: 
since the ministry in Judea and the preaching to the God-fearers 
there is done, St Luke appends the summary of 12.24: “And the 
word of God grew and multiplied.” The only foreshadowing to 
upset the homogeneity of III is the paragraph 11.19-end, which 
warns us of things to come at Antioch, among Gentiles, through 
Barnabas and Saul. IV is devoted almost without pause to the 
Gentile mission, to the exploits of Paul, and to the road to Rome, 
and closes with the book in the summary of 28.30f. The cycle of 
Christ’s life is re-enacted the fourth time over its course in the 
person of Paul. 
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St Luke indicates his intention of constructing Acts on a four- 
fold basis in the opening verses of the book. The last words that 
he puts into the mouth of the ascending Christ are these: “Ye 
shall be my witnesses in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost part of the earth”’ (1.8). The punctuation 
here is important: év re ‘Iepovoodjp Kot ev réon 7H Tovdaig Kat 
Lopapela Kal Ews eoyeérov tis ys. There are prepositions before 
Jerusalem, and “all Judea”’, and “‘the uttermost”, and the article 
is omitted before Samaria (cf. 9.31), showing that Samaria is 
being bracketed with Judea. The four places are being given in 
their theological order: the holy city, the holy land, the seceded 
part of Israel, Gentiledom. Now this would be the natural order 
for St Luke to tell his story. Historically, however, things 
had gone slightly differently. The gospel had begun with the 
holy people, and had gone out by way of the Samaritans to the 
Gentiles in the way one would expect. But the vital bridge into 
Gentiledom had been at Caesarea, the capital of Judea, with the 
conversion of Cornelius, and not at Samaria, as would have been 
more appropriate theologically. It would seem then as if the order 
should not be: Jerusalem, Judea, Samaria, the eschaton, but: 
Jerusalem, Samaria, Judea, the eschaton. Furthermore, it was 
certain that the preaching of the Seven had taken place in very 
early days, and Philip, as one of the Seven, had been responsible 
for the mission to Samaria: while some of the most brilliant 
episodes in the conversion of the Judean churches, including the 
Cornelius episode, were associated with Peter, and happened at a 
later date. St Luke therefore bows to history and expediency, and 
makes his order in the book Jerusalem, Samaria, Judea, the 
eschaton, maintaining his theological orthodoxy by the use of a 
bracket in 1.8: “Ye shall be my witnesses in Jerusalem, and in all- 
Judea-and-Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 
Where Jerusalem and Judea combined would have stood for the 
holy people, the change of order means that Jerusalem alone will 
stand for Israel proper, and Judea, in the third place, represents 
the Palestinian God-fearers, the bridge into Gentiledom. The 
basis of the scheme of the book is thus given in its exordium: 
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I II Il IV 
Jerusalem Samaria Judea Eschaton 
Israel Fringes of Israel @eooeBets in Gentiles 

Israel 
(Apostles) (Deacons) (Peter) (Paul) 


The geographical expansion of the gospel which accompanies 
the theological expansion repays study. Jerusalem was the centre 
of St Luke’s theological universe. Jesus had told the disciples at the 
very end of the Gospel “‘that repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached in his name among all nations, beginning at 
Jerusalem” (Luke 24.27). Nor is it only that St Luke presents the 
progress of the gospel as beginning in early days from Jerusalem: 
but every fresh step forward begins from Jerusalem the whole 
way through the book. In Section I the action takes place in 
Jerusalem entirely. Section II describes how the word was taken 
to the periphery of Israel beginning at Jerusalem: for Stephen’s 
ministry is still in the capital, but as a direct consequence of his 
martyrdom, “they that were scattered abroad went everywhere 
preaching the word: then Philip went down to the city of 
Samaria...” (8.4-5). The geographical sub-title to the section 
would be, “Jerusalem to Samaria, etc.” Section III moves on to a 
new area of country in Judea. Lydda (9.32-5), Sharon (9.35), 
Joppa (9.36-end), Caesarea (10) are all towns in Judea, and provide 
the scene of Peter’s ministry, especially in the conversion of the 
first God-fearers to the Church. But again the movement begins 
from Jerusalem, for from 9.26-31 we are back with the Church 
in the holy city with Saul, Barnabas, and “the apostles”, and it is 
from there that Peter passes through all quarters and comes down 
to Lydda (9.32). The scene shifts again in Section IV to the cities 
of the Gentile world for the gathering in of the Gentiles at large: 
but again the new movement must begin from Jerusalem. 
Barnabas and Saul are in the capital with the famine-money from 
11.29, and the scene is there for the whole of Peter’s passion in 12. 
The mission to the Gentiles begins in earnest from Antioch at 
13.1: but its final origin is made plain by the verse prefixed to 
this chapter, “And Barnabas and Saul returned from Jerusalem, 
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when they had fulfilled their ministry, and took with them John, 


whose surname was Mark”’ (12.25). Thus even here the chosen 
missioners begin ultimately from Jerusalem, and we have seen 
that each individual phase of the Gentile mission begins from 
Jerusalem also. 

Two further points are noticeable about St Luke’s geography, 
his liking for straightforward progressions, e.g. capital cities and 
straight lines of advance; and his propensity for foreshadowing 
the next section within the framework of the one in hand. We 
cannot help noticing the stress upon the different capitals. All the 
early history of the Church is lumped together in Jerusalem as the 
capital of Israel. Philip's Samaritan ministry takes place in the city 
of Samaria. The conversion of Cornelius, being the central event 
of III, takes place at Caesarea, as the capital of Judea, and there 
also is the scene of Herod’s death which closes the section. The 
narrative of IV looks forward always to the preaching at Rome, 
as the capital of the world, and Rome is for St Luke representative 
of, and therefore equivalent to, the uttermost parts of the earth. 

Straight lines similarly simplify the geographical presentation. 
The Church had reached Rome already before Paul, as St Luke 
admits (28.15), but this is not allowed to interfere with the 
progression of the gospel which has Rome as its climax. Paul’s 
excursion into Arabia (Gal. 1.17) is similarly omitted—Damascus 
is bad enough, being in neither Samaria nor Judea, but it cannot be 
ignored. But the most obvious straight line is the northward one 
through Judea from the Negev: Gaza (Philip, 8.26), Azotus, the 
next town up the coast (Philip, 8.40), Lydda, further north again 
and a little inland, and inside Judea (Peter, 9.32), Sharon, the 
plain north-west of Lydda (9.35), on to Joppa again (Peter, 9.39), 
and finally north to Caesarea for the great encounter of 10. 
Straight lines like this give us a definite feeling of advance, and 
bring us to the climax of the story in the capital city. We may 
well compare Paul’s final voyage to Jerusalem, where the 
travelling recorded starts from Philippi, and saves the complications 
of the preceding voyages to and fro in the Aegean, which would 
have diminished the clarity of the picture. 
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St Luke not only describes the movement of the gospel in his 
four sections from Jerusalem to the three other fields of action; he 
also several times includes in his account a hint of what is to come 
in the section following. Thus II is the story of the coming of the 
gospel from Jerusalem to Samaria and the periphery of Israel: 
but we find in the last verse relating to the ministry of Philip a 
foreshadowing of what is to come in III, “But Philip was found 
at Azotus; and passing through, he preached in all the cities till 
he came to Caesarea”’ (8.40). We are not told this in order to 
satisfy our curiosity of Philip’s further activity, or how he came 
to be in Caesarea in 21: his journey is the foreshadowing of 
Peter's northward march to the historic meeting at Caesarea in Io. 

Similarly no personal details are given of the first six deacons, 
but two facts are told us of Nicolas, the seventh. He is a proselyte 
from Antioch. That is the way the wind is blowing—not merely 
Israelites but ex-Gentiles may be the officers of the Church, and 
Antioch is a place they may come from. This is taken up, as we 
have seen, more fully during III, in which, by parenthesis, a 
spring-board is established from which the Gentile mission in IV 
will be carried out: “Now they which were scattered abroad” — 
starting from Jerusalem once more—‘‘upon the persecution that 
arose about Stephen, travelled as far as Phenice, and Cyprus, 
and Antioch...and some of them... spake unto the Greeks”’ 
(11.19-20). The theme of IV is with us already, although the 
official sending to the Gentiles abroad is still to come at 13.1ff. 
Both the geography of Antioch and the preaching to foreign 
Gentiles belong to IV, but are included here to warn us of the 
way in which the Spirit is tending. There are similar foreshadow- 
ings inside the fourth section in references to Ephesus and Rome. 

Thus geography combines with theological and personal 
divisions to give us a fourfold division as the main structure of 
Acts. But the fourfold pattern of the book is seen finally and most 
completely by viewing the cyclical development which we have 
observed in the light of the Gospel, just as we viewed the whole 
book as a re-enactment of the Gospel in the last chapter. Section 
I, which develops in three extending cycles, we shall treat as a 
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single cycle containing a certain amount of repetition. Thus 
Acts 1—2 come to a climax in the preaching of Pentecost, 
without the persecution which follows invariably elsewhere. 
Acts 3 includes a second sermon, which is almost a repetition of 
the Pentecost preaching, and moves on to the first persecution, 
which is succeeded by a more grievous persecution (without a 
sermon) in Acts 5. It is clearly open to us to view this whole 
movement asa single progression, since all takes place at Jerusalem, 
all is done as the mission to Judaism, and all is done by the apostles. 
Viewed so, Section I is like the other three sections in containing 
a cycle which is closely parallel to the incarnate life of Christ. 
The full cycle contains nine themes which we may set out here: 
(a) The choosing of a new man to do God’s work 

(b) The descent of the Spirit 

(c) The kerygma, with conversion and baptism of hearers 

(d) A mighty work 

(e) Persecution 

(f) A gathering of the Church 

(g) The confounding of a false disciple 

(h) Passion and death 

(j) Resurrection 

This nine-point cycle is played out in each of the four sections as 
in the whole book, with small variations in order, and with the 
omission of some of the less crucial themes. But each section 
contains an instance of the first three and the last three vital 
points, because it is here that the Church’s life must be displayed 
as the reliving of Christ’s life. The full parallelism is plain: 


ACTS LUKE 
(a) The choosing of a new apostle 1-2 Election and coming of Jesus 
(b) The descent of the spirit 3 Baptism of Jesus 
(c) The kerygma 4 etc. Jesus’ sermon at Nazareth 
(d) A mighty work 4.31 etc. Jesus’ mighty works 
(e) Persecution 5.17 etc. Persecution of Jesus 
(f) A gathering of the Church (5.16 etc. Prayer) 
(g) Confounding of false disciple 22. | iy |tidas 
(h) Passion and death 22—3 Jesus’ passion and death 
(j) Resurrection 24 Jesus’ resurrection 
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The coming, the baptism, and the preaching of Jesus, his betrayal, 
his passion, and his resurrection are the essence of the gospel. His 
mighty works, his harrying by the Pharisees, and his life of 
prayer (if this may be considered equivalent to the gatherings 
of the Church in Acts) are in a way secondary themes. If incidents 
equivalent to these for different sections in Acts did not lie to 
St Luke’s hand, their omission would not mar the working out 
of the main theme, that in his apostles, in his deacons, in Peter, 
in Paul, Christ lived again. The working out of the four sections 
on these lines is set out in a table for convenience of reference. 
The only considerable change in the order of the cycle is in II, 
where there is not unity of action. All seven deacons are chosen (a), 
and have charge of the feeding (d). The Spirit comes down through 
Philip’s ministry at Samaria (b), and he preaches to the Ethiopian 
(c), while Peter confronts Simon Magus (g) in 8; but before this 
Stephen is arrested, tried, and martyred (h) in 6—7. The anastasis 
of Saul in 9 (j) is thus divided from the death of Stephen, though 
the connection is made plain, and the theme of resurrection is 
carried on into Peter’s ministry. We must wait, and examine 
the evidence. St Luke has told the story as it happened, sacrificing 
_ the strict typological order, but including all the vital points for 
- the Diaconal section to be seen, like the others, as a continuing 
of all that Jesus began both to do and to teach. 

We shall find it convenient to take each heading, and examine 
the four sections of Acts alongside of each other, and of the 
Gospel. We begin with: 


(a) The choosing of a new apostle 


I II Ill IV 
1.15 Choosing of 6.1 Choosing of 10.9 Choosing of 13.1 Choosing of 
twelfth seven Peter Barnabas 
apostle deacons and Saul 


The Gospel is the story of the “choosing”’, in St Luke’s word, of 
Jesus and of his ministry until his passion and resurrection. Acts 
as a whole describes the ministry of the Church beginning with 
the “apostles whom he had chosen” (e€eAeEaro Acts 1.2), and the 
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choosing of the twelfth, until the great passion, ““death’’, and 
“resurrection” of Paul. But the Twelve, including Matthias, are 
in fact only to be the missionaries of the mission to Hebrew 
Israel. The Church will then choose a second group, the deacons, 
who will extend the mission to the boundaries of Israel. Then 
God chooses Peter for the task of crossing the bridge into Gentile- 
dom at Caesarea, and finally Barnabas and Saul are set aside to 
bring in the multitude of the Gentiles abroad. 

St Luke makes it clear that he thinks of Jesus as the chosen Son 
of God. Describing the transfiguration both Mark and Matthew 
read “This is my only Son”’, as the words of the voice from the 
cloud (&yamnrés Mark 9.7; Matt. 17.5). This is changed in Luke 
to “This is my chosen Son” (éxAedeypeévos, 9.35). With God’s 
choosing of one cell to become the incarnate body of his Son 
begins the coming of the kingdom, which is to come more 
completely with the choosing of the eleven, and later of Matthias. 
God chose Matthias too, at the Church’s prayer: “Thou, Lord, 
shew whether of these two thou hast chosen”’ (é&eAcéw, 1.24). The 
choice is made plain, as in the Old Testament, by the falling of the 
lot. So, too, did the Church, under God’s inspiration, choose the 
deacons to be the spearhead of the Church’s next thrust. “Look 
out from among you”, say the Twelve, “seven men of honest 
report”, and the multitude chose Stephen and Philip and the 
others (é€eA¢Eavr0, 6.5), who are ordained with prayer and 
laying on of hands. Chapter 9 is the chapter of resurrections that 
links II to II, and immediately following on the last of these 
comes the choosing of Peter to preach the gospel to the first 
Gentile. For choosing is the word that St Luke puts in Petet’s 
own mouth to describe the experience: “Men and brethren. ye 
know how that a good while ago God made choice among us 
that the Gentiles by my mouth should hear the word of the 
gospel” (eéeAdéaro, 15.7). Finally the fourth section opens with 
the choice by God, ratified by the Church, of Barnabas and Saul 
to open the road to the Gentiles as a whole: “The Holy Ghost 


1 See below p. 93. 
Ve 
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said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul” (13.2). Thus each section 
opens with the choosing of God’s next instrument, following on 
from the “death” and “resurrection” of the previous one, in a 
way that is clearly intentional. The strong word éxAéyeoGau is 
only used elsewhere in Acts of God’s choice of the patriarchs 
(13.7) and of Judas and Silas as “chosen men” (15.22,25). 


(b) The descent of the Spirit 
2.1 Pentecost 8.14 Samaritans 10.44 Cornelius 19.1 Ephesus 


The descent of the Holy Spirit is a vital part of Lucan theology, as 
has been stressed by several modern studies.1 His action is con- 
tinuous throughout Acts. But there are four occasions which 
stand on their own, four times, and four only, when the Spirit 
descends and takes possession of human beings. Each of these 
marks a new phase in the expansion of the Church, and they 
correspond exactly with the four sections we are outlining. In 
I the Spirit descends on the Jewish Church in his greatest mani- 
festation of all, Pentecost: “They were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost” (2.4), and there are four supernatural signs which 
accompany his coming, the rushing wind, the tongues of flame 
distributed upon the disciples, the speaking with tongues, and 
the kerygma. Of these the first two are unique, the last two 
recur, or appear to recur, at each of the subsequent descents. In 
II the Spirit descends upon the Samaritan church through the 
mediation of the apostles. Peter and John “‘prayed for them that 
they might receive the Holy Ghost (for as yet he was fallen upon 
none of them, only they were baptized into the name of the 
Lord Jesus). Then laid they their hands on them and they received 
the Holy Ghost’’ (8.15-16). There are no supernatural results 
recorded of this, but it is clear that there was some outward 
manifestation of the Spirit's presence, for Simon Magus could 
see the difference, and was impressed. The incident is followed by 


1 See G. W. H. Lampe, ‘The Holy Spirit in the Writings of St Luke’, in 
Studies in the Gospels, ed. D. E. Nineham, 1955; H. Conzelmann, Die Mitte der 
Zeit, 1954. 
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Philip’s kerygma to the eunuch. In III the Spirit descends upon a 
band of Judean God-fearing Gentiles. “While Peter yet spake, the 
Holy Ghost fell on all them that heard the word... they heard 
them speak with tongues and magnify God” (10.44-6). This 
descent is clearly understood to be a succession to Pentecost. 
The Jews present were astonished because on the Gentiles also 
was poured out the gift of the Holy Ghost. Peter reports to the 
Church that “the Holy Ghost fell on them, as on us at the 
beginning”’ (11.15). In IV the Spirit comes upon a group of 
newly baptized disciples at Ephesus (19.5—7). Here, as in II, the 
descent is through the sacrament of the laying on of apostolic 
hands; there Peter and John, here Paul. So “the Holy Ghost came 
on them; and they spake with tongues and prophesied”. And 
St Luke adds the final typological twist to leave us in no doubt 
of the significance of the occasion: “And all the men were about 
twelve.” The Holy Ghost, which had first filled the Twelve at 
Pentecost, was now coming upon twelve pure Gentiles. The 
middle wall of partition was broken down: the Church, like Lars 
Porsena, was on the march to Rome. 

All this is very significant. The only other occasion when 
similar language is used of the Holy Ghost is at 4.31, when the 
house is shaken where the Church is praying, “‘and they were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost, and they spake the word of God with 
boldness”. There is no hint here of speaking with tongues, nor, 
as we have seen, does any great step forward follow. The four 
_ descents of which we are speaking are on a different level, and 
each marks a significant step forward in the Church’s advance. 
I, Ill, and IV are marked with glossolalia, and this may also be 
thought to be implied in II. These are the only occasions in Acts 
where glossolalia is mentioned. Speaking with tongues may have 
happened every Sunday in Corinth in the sos, but in the 80s it 
was a memory of exciting days now departed, and St Luke thinks 
of it as a very special evidence of the coming of the Holy Ghost. 
In each case the Spirit descends upon the new shoot of the vine that 
is to carry the gospel to a new community: first to the apostles, 
the evangelists of the old Israel; then to the Church in Samaria, 
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for Israel’s fringe; then to Cornelius, to bring in the God-fearers 
at home; and finally to the twelve Gentiles, with whom the gospel 
begins its thrust to Rome (19.21), and the uttermost parts of the 
earth. The outburst of preaching which is associated with the 
coming of the Spirit will be discussed in the next section (c). In 
each case the Spirit comes at the capital of the district concerned : 
Jerusalem, the capital of Israel; Samaria city, the capital of here- 
tical Israel; Caesarea, the capital of Judea; Ephesus, the capital 
of the Pauline mission to the Gentiles.! 

The coming of the Spirit at Jerusalem and at Caesarea falls in 
either case where, from our cycle, we should have expected— 
next after the choosing. In the case of Samaria Stephen’s ministry 
has to come first, and the conversion and receiving of the Spirit 
at Samaria then follow at once. The way in which the Ephesian 
descent fits into the Lucan scheme for IV will be discussed below. 
But it is cardinal to St Luke that no new outburst of activity is 
possible without the initiative of the Holy Ghost, and so, although 
there is no descent before Stephen’s martyrdom, there is constant 
reference to his presence. The Seven are “‘full of the Holy Ghost 
and wisdom” (6.3): Stephen himself is a man “‘full of faith and 
of the Holy Ghost”’ (6.5), of invincible “wisdom and Spirit” 
(6.10), “being full of the Holy Ghost”’ (7.55). Again, before there 
can be any thrust into Gentiledom proper in 13, we must expect, 
and in fact find, a special activity of the Spirit. Here he speaks: 
“The Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul’’—a rare 
and powerful expression.? They leave Seleucia “being sent forth 
by the Holy Ghost” (13.2,4). Saul is “filled with the Holy 
Ghost”’ for the smiting of Elymas (13.9). Thus although Sections 
II and IV cannot begin with a full descent of the Holy Ghost, this 
being reserved for the climax of the sections, yet both of them are 
set in motion by the Spirit none the less. 


1 Not only does St Luke record Paul’s longest stay as being at Ephesus (two 
years and three months); he gives considerably more space to Ephesus than to 
any other Gentile city, including Rome; and makes the Ephesian elders the recip- 
ients of Paul’s final charge. 

2 Cf. Acts 8.29, “The Spirit said unto Philip, Go near...” 
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(c) The kerygma, with baptism of those who believe 


PORE Be 8.26 Philip’s 10.34 Peter’s 13.16 Paul’ 
Apostles’ preaching preaching 17.22} -*" fh 
preaching 28:7 eS 


The speeches in Acts are of three kinds: (i) speeches within the 
Church, (ii) knpvypara, preachments in synagogue, temple, or 
market-place, (iii) &moAoyijpora, defences made by Christians on 
trial. It is with the second of these that we are concerned. The 
outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost has as one of its manifesta- 
tions the sermons of the Twelve and of Peter (and John); and this 
is emphasized also at 4.31: “They were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and they spake the word of God with boldness.” There is 
no further preaching in I, nor is any recorded in II, although we 
are told of Philip’s preaching to the Samaritans, and later to the 
eunuch. Peter’s sermon in Cornelius’ house stands alone in III, 
and there are three recorded sermons by Paul in IV, at Antioch 
in 13.16ff, at Athens in 17.22ff, and finally (a sermon of a different 
kind) at Rome in 28.17ff. In the earlier instances the association 
of the Spirit with the preaching is made plain, even if (by 
necessity) the order of events at Pentecost is reversed. Thus when 
the Holy Ghost has been given to the Samaritans, the angel of the 
Lord commands Philip to leave for the Negev, and there the 
Spirit tells him to go and speak to the Ethiopian. So Philip 
preaches (unrecorded) on Isa. 53, and the eunuch is baptized. 
This is the same order as Pentecost, first the Spirit, then the keryg- 
ma. In Cornelius’ house, however, the shape of the story dictates 
that the sermon should come first, and Peter preaches at 10.34 
before the Spirit falls on the assembled company. At Acts 13 we are 
back to the original order of things. In 13.2 the Spirit said, 
“Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have 
called them”’, and this work was that they might preach to the 
Gentiles, of which the Antiochene sermon is the first and greatest 
example, and the Athenian sermon its successor. 

The sermons show the development with which we are now 
familiar. The 2.14 and 3.1 sermons are to Jews: Philip’s preaching, 
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such as it is, to one forbidden full membership of Israel; Peter’s 
to the home Gentiles; Paul’s Antiochene sermon to Jews and 
God-fearers in a synagogue; his Athenian sermon to Gentiles 
only on Mars Hill. But what the Gentiles accepted, the old Israel 
rejected. The speech in Acts 28 to the Roman Jews seals that 
rejection, as the gardener prunes away the leading shoot of a rose 
which the sap has by-passed. 

St Luke has composed the sermons with the development very 
clearly in mind. The first apostolic sermon is a triumphant pro- 
clamation and invitation, with a minimum of reproach. It is to 
Jews, and quotes twelve verses of scripture explicitly; Gentiles 
are mentioned in parenthesis: “Jews, and all who are in Jeru- 
salem... Jesus of Nazareth... being delivered by the deter- 
minate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and 
by wicked hands have crucified and slain: whom God hath 
raised up... Therefore let all the house of Israel know assuredly” 
—from the resurrection and from Pentecost—‘“that God hath 
made that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and 
Christ... The promise is unto you, and to your children, and 
to all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shall 
call” (2.14-39). With the second apostolic sermon comes a more 
controversial tone. It is still to Jews, and refers explicitly to four 
verses of scripture, but it is now as much a reproach as an 
invitation, and closes with a broad hint of what is to come: “‘Men 
of Israel... the God of our fathers hath glorified his Son Jesus; 
whom ye delivered up, and denied him in the presence of Pilate, 
when he was determined to let him go. But ye denied the Holy 
One and the Just, and desired a murderer to be granted unto you; 
and killed the Prince of life, whom God hath raised from the 
dead... And now brethren, I wot that through ignorance ye 
did it, as did also your rulers.... Repent ye therefore and be 
converted ... Ye are the children of the prophets... Unto you 
first God, having raised up his Son Jesus, sent him to bless 
you....” (3.12-26). The kid gloves are off now over the cruci- 
fixion; and the ominous word “‘first’’ in verse 26 implies what is 
to come afterwards. 
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The accentuating of the note of reproach in the Church's 
mission to Israel becomes very marked in the defence speeches 
of the succeeding chapters, and reaches its crescendo in Stephen’s 
apology. But by definition these speeches are not part of the 
wooing of Israel. Having stated the proclamation a number of 
times with sufficient clarity (2.14ff; 3.12ff; 4.8ff; 5.29) there is 
nothing of substance to add when the kerygma is to the Israelite 
fringe, and St Luke therefore contents himself with quoting two 
further verses of scripture as the text of Philip’s sermon to the 
eunuch. This is as close as we come to a sermon in II. 

Peter’s sermon in III is the recognition that the gospel is for the 
Gentiles no less than for the Jews: “Of truth I perceive that God 
is no respecter of persons: but in every nation he that feareth 
him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted with him. . . . Jesus 
of Nazareth [the Jews] slew and hanged ona tree: him God raised 
up the third day...To him give all the prophets witness that 
through his name whosoever believeth in him shall receive re- 
mission of sins’’ (10.34-43). One verse of scripture is referred to. 
The Jews are dismissed with a wave of the hand. All believers 
are henceforth welcome in the Church—in principle. 

The three Pauline sermons complete the development. The 
Antiochene sermon signs off the mission to Israel. It is addressed 
to a mixed audience, and is packed with references to scripture. 
The element of invitation is minimal; rejection is anticipated: 
“Men of Israel, and ye that fear God... The God of this people 
of Israel chose our fathers... Of [David’s] seed hath God accord- 
ing to his promise raised unto Israel a Saviour, Jesus... Men and 
brethren, children of the stock of Abraham, and whosoever 
among you feareth God, to you is the word of this salvation sent. 
For they that dwell at Jerusalem and their rulers . . . have fulfilled 
the prophets in condemning him. And though they found no 
cause of death in him, yet desired they Pilate that he should be 
slain. .. . But God raised him from the dead . . . Be it known unto 
you therefore, men and brethren, that through this man is preached 
unto you the forgiveness of sins... Beware therefore, lest that 
come upon you, which is spoken of in the prophets; Behold, ye 
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despisers, and wonder and perish: For I work a work in your days, 
a work which ye shall in no wise believe, though a man declare 
it unto you” (13.16-41). “It was necessary that the word of God 
should first have been spoken to you: but seeing ye put it from 
you, and judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we 
turn to the Gentiles” (13.46). The Athenian sermon takes place 
in a heathen market place. It makes no reference to the Bible, but 
to two Greek authorities. It is the apogee of the preaching in its 
ellipse from Judaic to Gentile approach. It only remains to 
confirm the final rejection of Christ by the Jews in the Roman 
speech of 28.17ff with two conclusive verses from Isaiah. 

Much of the argument of C. H. Dodd’s Apostolic Preaching, 
among other works, turns upon the belief that the speeches in 
Acts are derived from pre-Lucan sources, and are evidence for 
first generation Christian preaching. Whatever may be said for 
and against this belief on stylistic grounds, the evidence of the 
development of the sermons shows the plain mark of a single 
mind. They show a steady progression in context and in tone 
and in use of scripture from invitation to Israel to reproach of 
Israel and invitation to all and sundry. The sermons at 2.14 
(8.30), 10.34, and 13.16 occupy significant places as the kerygma 
of their section, and those of 3.12, 17.22, and 28.17 have a similar 
function in their smaller cycles. A development that so manifestly 
fits the pattern of Acts belongs to the mind of the man who wrote 
the book. St Luke wrote the sermons out of his head. 

This is made plain also by a comparison of the two longest 
sermons, that of the Twelve at Pentecost, and that of Paul at 
Antioch. They reveal at once the tell-tale correspondence which 
assures us that the same mind has woven the two fabrics side by 
side. Both are expositions of the resurrection in terms of Psalm 16. 
The apostolic sermon proceeds from the fact of Pentecost to 
Jesus’ death and resurrection, while St Paul begins with an 
historical introduction. We then have: 
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ACTS 2 


22 Jesus a man approved of God... 
23 ... ye have slain: 


24 Whom God hath raised up, having 
loosed the pains of death: because it 
was not possible that he should be 
holden of it. 

25 For David speaketh concerning him 
[Ps. 16.811], I foresaw the Lord 
always before my face, for he is on 
my right hand, that I should not be 
be moved: 

26 Therefore did my heart rejoice, and 
my tongue was glad; moreover my 
flesh also shall rest in hope: 

27 Because thou wilt not leave my 
soul in hell, neither wilt thou sufter 
thine Holy One to see corruption. 

28 Thou hast made known to me the 
way of life; thou shalt make me full 
of joy with thy countenance. 

29 Men and brethren, let me speak 
freely unto you of the patriarch 
David, that he is both dead and 
buried, and his sepulchre is with us 
unto this day. 

30 Therefore, being a prophet, and 
knowing that God had sworn with 
an oath to him, that of the fruit of 
his loins, according to the flesh, he 
would raise up Christ to sit on his 
throne; 

31 He seeing this before spake of the 
resurrection of Christ, that his soul 
was not left in hell, neither his flesh 
did see corruption. 

32 This Jesus hath God raised up... 


ACTS 13 


27 Their rulers... 

28 Desired Pilate that he should be 
slain. 

30 But God raised him from the 
dead... 


35 Wherefore he saith also in 
another psalm [Ps. 16.10], 


Thou shalt not suffer thy Holy 


One to see corruption. 


36 For David, after he had served 
his own generation by the will 
of God, fell on sleep, and was 
laid unto his fathers and 
saw corruption. 


(23 Of this man [David’s] seed 
hath God according to his 
promise raised unto Israel a 
Saviour, Jesus.) 


37 But he whom God raised again 
saw no corruption. 


Theme, text, and exposition are identical for the two sermons, 
ch. 13 being an abbreviated form of ch. 2. It cannot be pleaded 
that this was the main proof text of the resurrection, because 
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these are the only times that it is used in the New Testament. 
The author has put a shorter form of his apostolic sermon in 
Paul’s mouth to emphasize the cyclical nature of the Spirit's 
inspiration. ; 

The preaching of the gospel divides the sheep from the goats, 
and after each sermon we are told of an acceptance or rejection, 
the acceptance often being accompanied by baptism. The 
following table shows the recorded results of the preaching: 


I 2.14 Peter and the eleven 2.41 3,000 Jews accept, being baptized 
3.12 Peter (and John) 4.1 Authorities reject, more of people 
accept 
II (8.5,35 Philip) 8.6,36 Samaritans, eunuch baptized 
III 10.34 Peter 10.44 Cornelius and friends baptized 
IV 13.16 Paul 13.44 Jews reject, Gentiles accept 
17.22 Paul 17.32 A few Gentiles believe 
28.25 Paul 28.29 Jews finally reject 


It is interesting that baptism is only recorded after the three 
principal preachings in I—III in this table. We might have ex- 
pected something similar after Paul’s two major sermons, but 
we are disappointed. To balance this, however, we are told in 
addition of the baptism of Lydia and of the Philippian gaoler, 
who are the first-fruits of Europe: and of the dozen Gentiles at 
Ephesus who were filled with the Spirit: and of Saul himself. 
Thus baptism is recorded following the Church’s preaching in 
each of the four sections, though not in the formal consecutive 
way in which some of the other parallels occur: three thousand 
Jews are baptized after the pentecostal sermon by the apostles; 
the deacons’ ministry and preaching results first in the baptism of 
the Samaritans and the eunuch, then of Saul; Peter’s preaching is 
followed by the baptism of Cornelius and his party; while 
Paul’s preaching is followed by the eventual baptism of converts 
in Europe and (where the Spirit comes) at Ephesus. There is a 
certain parallel of phrasing at the baptisms in II and III. The 
eunuch says to Philip, “See, here is water; what doth hinder me 
to be baptized ?”” (8.36). Peter says at Caesarea, “Can any man 
forbid water that these should not be baptized ?’’ (10.47). 
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(d) A mighty work 
3.1 Temple cripple 6.1 Widows fed 11.27 Famine relieved 14.8 Lystrean 
cripple 
We have noticed above, when studying the cyclical development 
of Acts, (p. 27) the series of close parallels between the temple 
cripple’s healing in ch. 3 and the Lystrean cripple’s healing in 
ch. 14. It only remains to note that the two healings fall in the 
same position in sequence. Peter and John’s healing follows the 
pentecostal preaching with the general statement of the Church’s 
growth which succeeds it. Paul’s healing follows the Antiochene 
preaching with a short statement of its result at Antioch, and a 
brief account of the founding of the Church at Iconium. 
Neither II nor III have a healing in this position. We have seen 
above, however (p. 56), that St Luke thought of the feeding of the 
widows as a mighty work like the feeding of the five thousand, 
and he may well, therefore, have thought of it as the deacons’ 
mighty work, on a par with the healings of I and IV. The famine 
relief is tentatively suggested as a possible parallel to this in IIL. 
Neither of these feedings is in sequence, except in so far as both 
lead up to the passion of the cycle. In I the healing of the cripple 
leads on to the arrest of Peter and John, and their imprisonment, 
and later that of all the apostles. In II the feeding of the widows 
leads on to Stephen’s preaching, arrest, and martyrdom. In III 
the famine relief expedition brings Barnabas and Saul to Jeru- 
salem for the passion of Peter. In IV the healing of the cripple 
at Lystra leads on to Paul’s stoning in the same town. This is not, 
as we have shown, an accident. It is natural for the Church under 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit to work the mighty works of 
Christ; and it is natural for the works of Christ to provoke both 
belief from the open-hearted and persecution from the hard- 
hearted. The famine expedition is most easily accounted for on 
the assumption that it is intended in this sense. It fits into the 
scheme all too neatly. Agabus’ prophecy of troubles leads up to 
it, and Barnabas and Saul so come to Jerusalem, where Peter 
undergoes his passion; and this sequence of events lies in juxta- 
position to Agabus’ later prophecy of troubles in 21.10, leading 
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up to Paul’s last ascent to Jerusalem, and his own passion. It is 
noteworthy that St Luke totally omits all mention in IV of the 
collection for the saints which was so vital a part of Paul’s last 
journey to Jerusalem—although he carefully records the names 
of the three pairs of sheluchin from Macedonia, Galatia, and Asia 
who brought the money. It seems likely, therefore, that he has 
transferred this collection to an earlier (imaginary) occasion, 
where it will fit in with his schematizing. The difficulties of the 
world-wide famine in the days of Claudius are notorious. If this 
is so, then each section has its mighty work. 

(It should be noted that it is no weakness to the thesis we are 
establishing if here and there an incident is “missing’’. St Luke 
works to a scheme, but he is too great a man to be bound by it. 
It may be that the raisings in ch. 9 were to his mind the mighty 
works of Section III—or he may just have had sadly to confess 
that he did not know of any mighty work that would dovetail in, 
so he must leave the space blank. When we come to the vital 
facts of the Gospel, election, the Spirit, preaching, passion, 
resurrection, we find no blank spaces.) 


(e) Persecution 


4.1 Arrest of 6.8 Arrest of 12.1 Arrest and 14.19 Stoning of 
Peter and Stephen death of Paul 
John James 


It is difficult to make any real distinction between persecution and 
passion. The arrest and trial of the two apostles in ch. 4 is distinct 
from the arrest, imprisonment, and miraculous deliverance of the 
Twelve in 5. On the other hand the arrest of both Stephen and 
James leads on to their martyrdom, so that separate persecutions 
are defective in II and III (though James’ death and Peter’s 
“death” are different things). Paul’s stoning is a persecution 
quite distinct from his later passion at Jerusalem. But it is also a 
“death” as defined in his own words, and is the death-and- 
resurrection of sub-section (i) of IV. Perhaps it is best to think of 
persecution and passion as run together in St Luke’s mind. All 
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four incidents follow directly from the mighty works described 
in (d). 


(f) A gathering of the Church 


4.31 Gathering (8.14 Apostles 11.1 Council 15.1 Council 
after Peter confirm following following 
and John’s Philip’s Peter’s Paul’s 
release preaching) preaching preaching 


The two councils in chs. 11 and 15 clearly have much in common. 
Both are inquiries into the admission of Gentiles into the Church, 
and Peter expressly refers in his speech in 15 to the events he had 
described to the previous council in 11: “Men and brethren, ye 
know how that a good while ago God made choice among us 
that the Gentiles by my mouth should hear the word of the 
gospel...’ Both councils follow immediately upon the missions 
which had brought Gentiles into the Church, one at Caesarea, 
one in Galatia. Both councils justify their inclusion in the Church. 

These two councils recall an earlier confirmation by the Jeru- 
salem church of an unexpected development in the Church’s 
preaching. When Philip had brought in the Samaritan converts, 
confirmation of his enterprise was provided from Jerusalem, 
without in this case the necessity for council and debate. Samaritans 
were not like Gentiles. According to the account in Acts it was 
an apostolic charisma to bestow the gift of the Holy Ghost, but 
the overtone of the passage is obvious. Philip’s ministry alone 
was defective without the imprimatur of the mother-church. 
The apostles similarly confirm Saul’s ministry at 9.27. 

It may be that St Luke thought of the gathering of the Church 
in 4.23 in this sense also. Here there is nothing to confirm, but the 
gathering here, as in the other instances, follows upon the Church’s 
first kerygma, and the troubles ensuing. It is singular that 
Barnabas’ name is associated very often with such gatherings. 
After the gathering in I, Barnabas sells his farm and gives the 
money to the apostles (4.36). Barnabas is responsible for intro- 
ducing Saul to the apostles in II (9.27). After the council in HI the 
Church sends Barnabas to Antioch (11.22). After the Council in 
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IV, Barnabas and Mark resume the mission to Cyprus (15.39). 
A timely reminder that not all coincidences are intentional. 


(g) Confounding of false disciple! 


1.16 Judas 12.20 Herod 13.8 Elymas 


23.1 Ananias 


8.18 Simon 
Magus 


5.1 Ananias 


One of the great facts of the Gospel was that Jesus had been 
betrayed for money by one of his chosen Twelve, Judas Iscariot. 
The Church did not know what had become of Judas. Both 


accounts of his death are typological inventions: 


MATT. 27.3-I10 
Then Judas, which had betrayed him, 


when he saw that he was condemned, 
repented himself, and brought again the 
thirty pieces of silver to the chief priests 
and elders, saying, I have sinned in that I 
have betrayed the innocent blood. And 
they said, What is that to us? See thou to 
that. And he cast down the pieces of silver 
in the temple, and departed, and went and 
hanged himself. And the chief priests took 
the silver pieces, and said, It is not lawful 
for to put them into the treasury, because 
it is the price of blood. And they took 
counsel, and bought with them the 
potter’s field, to bury strangers in. Where- 
fore that field was called, The field of 
blood, unto this day. Then was fulfilled 
that which was spoken by Jeremy the 
prophet, saying, And they took the thirty 
pieces of silver, the price of him that was 
valued, whom they of the children of 
Israel did value, and gave them for the 
potter’s field as the Lord appointed me. 


ACTS I.18-20 


Now this man purchased a field 
with the reward of iniquity; and 
falling headlong, he burst asunder 
in the midst, and all his bowels 
gushed out. And it was known 
unto all the dwellers at Jeru- 
salem; insomuch as that field is 
called in their proper tongue, 
Aceldama, that is to say, The 
field of blood. For it is written in 
the book of Psalms, Let his 
habitation be desolate, and let no 
man dwell therein: and_ his 
bishoprick let another take. 


1 By “disciple” in this connection is meant a disciple of God, not necessarily 


of Jesus. Elymas, Herod, and Ananias the high priest were not Christians, but 
were false to their religion. We have no word embracing disciples of the old and 
new covenants. The smiting of God’s enemies became a popular theme in later 
centuries, cf. Lactantius, De Mortibus Persecutorum. 
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St Matthew turned to 2 Samuel to find out from the scriptures 
what had become of him. There David was betrayed in the hour 
of his passion by his friend Ahithophel; and when Ahithophel 
saw that his counsel had come to nothing, he saddled his ass and 
went and hanged himself (2 Sam. 17.23). So Judas came to hang 
himself also. With this the evangelist weaves in two further 
prophecies. Jesus had at the last supper instituted the new 
covenant foretold in Jer. 38.31 (LXX), a text referred to in 
Souter’s reading of Matt. 26.28, but implied in any case.! Turning 
over to Jer. 39 (LXX), St Matthew found that the prophet had 
there purchased a field belonging to his cousin. He therefore 
concluded that according to Jeremiah, the seventeen pieces of 
silver which that prophet weighed to Hanameel were the fore- 
runners of Judas’ pieces of silver, and that the latter had also gone 
to pay for a field. But although he refers to Jeremiah, the sub- 
stance of St Matthew’s quotation is taken, as is well known, from 
Zech. 11.12-13; it is only that he includes the purchase of the field 
which is not mentioned in any known version of that mysterious 
prophecy that assures us that Jeremiah really was intended. But 
from Zechariah come the thirty pieces of silver, and the price 
of him that was valued, the casting in the treasury, and, no doubt, 
the potter too.? So the story comes to take shape “‘as it had been 
foretold”. With Judas’ suicide, the money had gone for the well- 
known clay-field called Aceldama outside Jerusalem. 

As with the infancy narratives, St Luke takes over from St 
Matthew a certain general outline of the story, and some of the 
same prophecies, but he refashions the tale.3 Judas’ violent death, 
the purchase of the field with his bribe, Aceldama are the same. 
The fault that he finds with the Matthean account is that it is too 
mild. In St Luke’s experience, those who betrayed Christ were 
struck down by God, and suicide seemed to him inadequate and 
not in character with what he knew of God’s ways with men. 


1 ACDW 1 fam. etc.: om. B 33 etc. 

2 For the complications of St Matthew’s use of Zech. 11, see G, D. Kilpatrick, 
Origins of the Gospel according to St Matthew, 1946, p. 81. 

3 See J.T.S., April 1957, ‘‘St Luke’s Genesis”, by the present author and M. L. 
Sanderson. 
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He rejects the Ahithophel “prophecy”’ accordingly. His Judas is 
smitten by God with a death unknown to medicine, reminiscent 
more perhaps of the death of Jezebel; and, with poetic irony, in 
his own ill-gotten land. All the Zechariah prophecy is omitted. 
Only Jeremiah is taken over with the buying of the field, which, 
following St Matthew, is identified as Aceldama. By making 
Judas the purchaser of the field instead of the priests, he is able to 
find a further fulfilment of scripture in Psalm 69. This psalm was 
already in the Church’s armoury for verse 21, “They gave me 
gall for my meat: and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to 
drink”’. From this verse on it proceeds to the cursing of God’s 
enemies, and in verse 25 he found the dart that struck home, “Let 
his habitation be desolate . . .”” The text providing for a successor 
to Judas’ episcope lay to hand in a passage of similar spirit in 
Psalm 109. 

Of the New Testament writers none was so sensitive to the 
dangers of money as St Luke. Judas had put God second to 
Mammon, and the same thing was done by Ananias in apostolic 
times. Ananias and his wife thought of money before the gospel 
as Judas had done, and God struck them dead as he had struck 
Judas before them. Especially relevant here is the discourse of 
Jesus in Luke 12, which was written partly with Ananias in mind, 
St Luke ends his diatribe against the Pharisees in Luke 11, but 
immediately reopens the subject at 12.1: “Beware ye of the 
leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy. “He omits the Marcan 
Herodians and the Matthean Sadducees as irrelevant to his 
purpose, and specifies the nature of the leaven. It is hypocrisy. 
In Luke 16.14 he tells us that the Pharisees were money-lovers, 
and the context of Luke 12 makes it certain that this is the form 
of hypocrisy that he specially had in mind. Half of the speech 
introduced by this remark is devoted to the perils of money: 
the division of the inheritance, the rich aphron, “Take no thought 
for your life . . .” (12.13-34). Hypocrisy is the nominal serving of 
God combined with the real serving of Mammon; false disciple- 
ship, the sign of Judas and Ananias. The opening of the speech 
continues: “For there is nothing covered that shall not be 
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revealed; neither hid that shall not be known. Therefore what- 
soever ye have spoken in darkness shall be heard in the light, and 
that which ye have spoken in the ear in closets shall be proclaimed 
upon the housetops”’ (12.2-3). Here he has adapted two Matthean 
verses to his purpose, quite changing their meaning (“What I 
tell you in darkness, that speak ye in light . . .’—Matt 10.27). He 
is thinking of Judas’ quiet excursion to the priests in the temple, 
and Sapphira and Ananias whispering together in the bedroom. 
He then contrasts (from the same Matthean passage, again 
adapted) the end of the true disciple with the end of the false: 
“And I say unto you my friends, be not afraid of them that kill 
the body...” (Luke 12.4). Judas dies alongside the master he 
betrayed, and goes to his own place. As the apostles are on their 
way to their fate (Acts 5.17), Ananias and his wife fall under the 
stroke from heayen (Acts s.1-11). Finally he inserts the sentence 
on the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, quite out of both 
the Marcan and Matthean contexts. Confessors will Christ 
confess, deniers he will deny (Luke 12.8-9): “And whosoever 
shall speak a word against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven 
him: but unto him that blasphemeth against the Holy Ghost it 
shall not be forgiven. And when they bring you into synagogues 
...take ye no thought...what ye shall say: for the Holy 
Ghost shall teach you in the same hour what ye ought to say”’ 
(Luke 12.10-12). The meaning of the unforgivable sin to St Luke 
would escape us if he had not so plainly illustrated the contrast in 
Acts. The apostles in ‘Acts 4—5 are faithful confessors. They are 
brought into synagogues. The Holy Ghost teaches them what they 
ought to say (4.8,31; 5.19). For those like Saul who speak a word 
against the Son of man there is forgiveness. But those like Ananias 
who are in the Church and yet serve Mammon are not forgiven: 
they have blasphemed against the Holy Ghost. “Ananias, why 
hath Satan filled your heart to lie to the Holy Ghost?” (5.3) “How 
is it that ye have.agreed together to tempt the Spirit of the Lord?” 
(5.9) Ananias and his wife, their hearts filled with Satan, had gone 
with Judas to hell. St Luke shares the same doctrine which was 
- taught to the Hebrews: that “‘it is impossible for those who were 
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once enlightened...and were made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost... if they fall away, to renew them again unto repentance” 
(Heb. 6.4-6). Those without can blaspheme against the Son of 
man, and for them repentance is possible, and so forgiveness: 
but those who have received the Holy Ghost are able to lie to 
him, to tempt him, to blaspheme against him irremediably. 

This unhappy theme continues in each advance of the Church’s 
life, and the Holy Spirit is seen to be powerful to the striking 
down of Satan in each case. Both Peter (in the Diaconal section) 
and Paul have to face sorcerers, Simon Magus and Elymas, and 
both confound them. Simon is a newly converted Christian, and 
his sin, like Judas’ and Ananias’, is the sin of Mammon. He 
wishes to buy the power of giving the Holy Ghost. Peter there- 
upon curses him: “Thy money perish with thee”’ (8.20), but this 
time the threat is enough—Simon repents, and the divine punish- 
ment is withheld. Elymas is not a Christian, but he is described 
as a false prophet (13.6), and is therefore to be held responsible 
to God for his wickedness, and may be subsumed under the 
general heading of false disciple. Paul curses him, and strikes him 
blind. This smiting comes at the beginning of IV in the same way 
as the smiting of Judas is described at the beginning of I. There 
is, however, a separate smiting in III, where Herod is struck dead 
for his blasphemy in setting himself up as a false god: he dresses 
in all his splendour for the people to give him divine honours, 
“and immediately the angel of the Lord smote him, because he 
gave not God the glory”’ (12.21-3). This pericope is quite foreign 
to the general matter of Acts, and could never have been inserted 
for motives of informing curiosity, but only as an illustration 
of the general pattern of God’s ways which the author saw 
recurring through the Church’s history. 

We shall see below that another bearer of the ill-fated name 
Ananias, this time the high priest, shows himself a false disciple 
of God at Paul’s trial (23.3). The deliverance of the divine blow 
must await the convenience of history; but the apostle pro- 
nounces the now familiar sentence, “God shall smite thee, thou 
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(h) Passion and death 


5.17 Twelve 6.11 Stephen 12.3 Peter 21.27 Paul 


The exposition of these passages has already been undertaken in 
full in chapter 3. The arrest, imprisonment, and beating of the 
Twelve was seen to be their equivalent “death”; their miraculous 
release by the angel their “‘resurrection”’. Stephen’s persecution 
and martyrdom is the real death of Section II, and for him there 
is no resurrection yet; he has fallen asleep. Peter’s imprisonment 
is the thanatos of III, and his release by the angel is the anastasis 
of the section. Paul’s passion is extended from his original man- 
handling by the temple mob up to his shipwreck at Malta. His 
rising again is his escape from death many times over, including 
his ultimate safe arrival at Rome. 


(j) Resurrection 

9.1 Saul 9.32 Aeneas 9.36 Dorcas 

The “‘deaths”’ of Sections I, III, and IV each carry their own 
“resurrections’’. The confessors do not, as we should say, really 
die: they are delivered. The apostolic college, Peter, Paul, in turn 
go down to the pit: and from the pit they are raised again, the 
apostolic college, Peter, Paul. But Stephen is different, for he is 
not a confessor, but a martyr. He died not a notional, but a 
complete death, and his resurrection to eternal life must await 
the coming of the Son of man, when his sleep will have been 
slept. But the Christian cycle does not end in death, even in the 
most Christ-like martyrdom. It ends with resurrection, and God 
must have provided a resurrection as his seal upon Stephen’s 
passion, and as an opening to new life once more in the Church. 
In fact God had provided not one resurrection but three. 

The death of Stephen is connected causally in Acts with the 
Church’s persecution by Saul, in a way that we have seen. Saul 
presides at his stoning, Saul was consenting unto his death, Saul 
followed up his burial by making havoc of the Church. The 
mention of Stephen’s burial by devout men is not insignificant. 
It reminds us of the burial of his master by another devout man, 
Joseph of Arimathaea, and leads us to expect God once more to 
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bring life from the dead. Nor is it modern psychologizing which 
tells us that the martyr’s death was the seed of the apostle’s 
conversion: for Paul himself said to Jesus on the Damascus road, 
‘And when the blood of thy martyr Stephen was shed, I also was 
standing by .. .” (22.20). St Luke was not ignorant that the blood 
of the martyrs was new life to the Church. So he portrays Saul’s 
entry into the Church as a “resurrection”’. He falls to the ground 
at the vision, and hears Jesus’ voice saying, “Rise up”; “ ... and 
Saul was raised up from the earth”’. But this is only the beginning 
of his raising. He must spend three days, like his Lord, in darkness 
and fasting, beforé the act of God is complete. Then, at the hands 
of Ananias, the scales fall from his eyes, and he enters into the 
kingdom of light: “‘ He arose and was baptized.” We do not need 
to be told that his baptism itself was a symbolic dying and rising 
again with Christ. It is no accident that the verbs avoréve and 
éye(pev recur in this way in Acts 9. They come up again in the 
accounts of the vision in 22 and 26. “Rise up and go into 
Damascus... rise up and be baptized” (22.10,16). “But rise up 
and stand upon thy feet’’ (26.16). 

Even this, however, is not the end of Saul’s anastasis. We should 
not perhaps have guessed that his escape from Damascus was the 
final completion of God’s act unless in his epistles he had told us so 
himself. For this incident provides the climax of his “infirmities’’, 
his dyings and risings again, which form the theme of the now 
familiar 2 Corinthians 11. The last two verses of this chapter read: 


In Damascus the ethnarch of King Aretas policed the city of the 
Damascenes to arrest me; and I was let down through the wall 
through a window in a basket, and escaped his hands. 


The difficulty with these verses has been to find a context for 
them in St Paul’s mind. A counsel of despair has been to suppose 
that they referred to some remark in the Corinthians’ own letters 
to Paul. To explain them as “‘the crowning humiliation” raises a 
quiet smile from the reader: for the man is surely yet to be born 
who will be delivered providentially from a violent death, and 


1 There is no description of Ananias’ visit in Acts 26. 
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will take umbrage that he must escape it in a basket. St Paul’s 
plea from verse 23 on is that he has been through more than his 
critics. That is what “‘infirmities’’ means. He has been through 
death, a lot of times: five Jewish floggings, three Roman ones, a 
stoning, three shipwrecks, other awfulnesses innumerable, and 
finally the damnedest nicest thing of all at Damascus. If the Damascus 
verses had come after the night and the day in the deep, no one 
would have doubted the meaning. It is only because St Paul is 
led away by his eloquence, and so places his climax after a 
descending scale of “infirmities” that the point has been missed. 
He had been at the gates of death that day, if any: it has been the 
“weakest”? moment of his life. So, no doubt, he used to speak of 
the occasion to St Luke; and for the latter it provides a triumphant 
anastasis. Saul goes into Damascus as the city of darkness for his 
three days’ blindness. He breaks out of the city through the walls 
as Jesus had broken through the wall of the tomb, and Peter was 
soon to break through the walls of his prison. If St Luke has made 
an error, or a simplification, over the intending agents of his 
doom, he has taken over the point of the story untouched. God 
had completed the raising of his apostle. 

So Saul comes to Jerusalem, and the third great movement of 
the Spirit “beginning from Jerusalem” is under weigh. It begins 
with two healing miracles done by Peter in Judea, both of which 
are further types of the resurrection, and closely echo the two 
greatest signs of “raising” which the Lord had performed, and 
which St Luke found recorded in Mark. The last of the succession 
of miracles with which the Marcan Gospel opens is the healing 
of the sick of the palsy. Dr Farrer writes: “When the paralytic 
is raised up from his (bed), the symbol of resurrection is strongly 
marked. The man is carried by four bearers, like the dead going 
out to burial. Unable to come to Christ otherwise, they dig out 
(St Mark’s word) a hole and lower him into his grave. Thus 
descending, he falls in the presence of the Son of God, and 
‘stands up on his fect’, like the dead man whom his bearers 
dropped into the sepulchre of Elisha (2 Kings 13.21).”1 Again we 

1A Study in St Mark, pp. 46f. 
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note the resurrection verbs, ‘‘Arise... arise... he arose’. The 
last of the second succession of miracles in Mark (Mark 5) is the 
restoration to life of Jairus’ daughter. There is no need to argue 
the resurrection symbolism here: with the words ‘Talitha 
cumi”’, Jesus raised her from the dead. Thus the last of the first 
and second successions of healing miracles in Mark are types of 
the resurrection, the last and greatest healing miracle of all. 

What St Luke has done at Acts 9.32ff is to describe two healings 
done by Peter recalling in detail these two “resurrections”’ 
performed by the Lord. Aeneas, like the man in Mark 2, is “‘sick 
of the palsy”’. Jesus said then, “Arise, take up thy bed and walk”’: 
Peter now says, “Arise, make thy bed”. The same rare word 
xpéBarrov is used for his palliasse. The story ends, “And he arose 
immediately”. A further coincidence struck St Luke. Aeneas 
had been eight years paralysed, and eight is the resurrection 
number. As Jesus had been raised on the eighth day of the week, 
so Aeneas is raised in the eighth year of his paralysis.’ A second 
miracle still more clearly recalled the raising of Jairus’ daughter. 
Peter had been sent for from Lydda in the same way that Jairus 
had come for Jesus by the lake. Arrived at the house he turned 
out all the weeping and gesticulating widows, as Jesus had done 
at the earlier death-bed. Now St Luke gives the words whose 
coincidence struck him so strongly, “Tabitha, arise”, against the 
dominical “Talitha, cumi—Damsel, arise”. As we have noted 
before, St Luke leaves these words out of his reproduction of the 
Marcan story, knowing that they are to come in his second volume. 
Few coincidences are so forceful, and no doubt Peter had the 
former raising in mind, of which he had been a privileged witness, 
as he entered the upper room at Joppa. Finally Peter did not 
forget, nor St Luke to record that he had not forgotten, to follow 
Jesus in raising Dorcas by the hand. She had been dead as the 
twelve-year-old girl had been dead, and Christ had raised them 
both to life again. 


' For other symbolic use of the number 8 see 1 Peter 3.20; 2 Peter 2.5; Justin 
Dial. 80; Ep. Barn. 15; Iren. Adv. Haer. v. 33.4. 
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So the death of Stephen is three times turned to triumph by the 
resurrecting hand of God: first in his persecutor Saul, who falls 
down into darkness going into Damascus, and bursts out through 
the walls of the city into God’s own marvellous light, and to 
bear that light to the Gentiles; secondly in Aeneas, raised in the 
eighth year from his paralysis; and thirdly in Dorcas. Since 
Stephen died a real death, his martyrdom is crowned by a triple 
resurrection; and finally by a real bringing back of a disciple 
from beyond the bars of Sheol. The threefold resurrection points 
forward also. The raising of Jairus’ daughter had been the signal 
for the sending forth of the disciples on their first tour of preach- 
ing (Luke 8.49-end; 9.1-6). The raising and ascension of Jesus had 
brought the release of the Spirit for the preaching of Pentecost. 
So now the raisings of Saul, Aeneas, and Dorcas lead on to the 
new and central development of Acts, the preaching to the first 
Gentile, Cornelius. St Luke really did sce the history of the Church 
as the hand of God moving in the same recurring pattern that 
men had watched in the incarnation. The raising of the apostles 
from prison in ch. $ is immediately succeeded by the appointment 
of the deacons in 6. The raisings of ch. 9 lead on to the choosing 
by God of Peter to preach to the first Gentiles in 10. The anastasis 
of Peter in ch. 12 leads into the separation of Barnabas and Saul 
in 13. The four cycles are complete, and continuous. 

We have seen, then, the great drama of Jesus’ life and death and 
resurrection four times repeated. Four times he has been revealed 
alive after his passion, four times he has re-enacted his life-cycle 
in his body the Church: in his apostles, in his deacons, in St Peter, 
in St Paul; in Jerusalem, in Samaria, in Judea, and to the hub of 
the uttermost parts of the earth; to Israel, to Hellenist and heretic 
Israel, to the Gentiles of Judea, to the Gentiles at large: in his 
election and in his receiving of the Spirit; in his preaching and his 
mighty works; in his persecution and betrayal; in his passion, 
death, and resurrection. Here the story stops. Four phases, as we 
shall see, are enough. It was not for St Luke to tell the story of the 
Jewish War. And the story of the tribulations that would follow 
that would never be told, because they would usher in the End. 
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In the last chapter we treated the Pauline section as a single whole, 
and with justification. It has one personal theme, Paul, and one 
theological theme, the mission to the Gentiles at large; as a 
reliving of the Christian cycle it contains one outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit, upon the twelve Gentiles at Ephesus, and one supreme 
dying and rising again in the extended passion of Paul from 
21.27 to the end of the book. Geographically it has an evident 
unity also, in the step-by-step expansion of the gospel from 
Palestine to Rome.! But it is plain that the account we have given 
of the section in the last chapter is not adequate. For one thing 
we found that every incident in the first three sections had a place 
in the cycle of Christ’s life relived in his Church; while, on our 
analysis hitherto, there is a considerable break, or at least a 
massive untidiness, between the council of Jerusalem at 15.30 
and the going up of Paul with the seven sheluchin to the city in 
chai 

Earlier, when we were tracing the cyclical development of 
St Luke’s story without regard for the underlying typologies, we 
found that there was a clear division of the last part of the book 
into four cycles, divided neatly from each other by Paul’s visits 
to Jerusalem. When we turn to examine these four cycles in more 
detail we find that the same principles have been at work in their 
composition as in the four main sections, though in a slightly 
watered-down form. Theologically there can be no development 
inside Section IV. Gentiles are Gentiles, whether at Antioch or at 
Rome. But geographically, personally, and cyclically the four 
Pauline journeys are distinct entities, just like the four Sections. 


1 Cf. Acts 1.8. 
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The journeys divide, with a minimum of overlapping, as follows: 
(i) 13—15 Cyprus and Galatia! 
(ii) 15—18.22 Greece 
(iii) 18.23—20 Asia 
(iv) 21—28 Rome 


The geographical divisions we have already examined in detail 
(pp. 27ff ). Each journey begins from Jerusalem in accordance with 
the Lord’s words in Luke 24.47, that “‘repentance and remission 
of sins should be preached in his name among all nations, begin- 
ning at Jerusalem’. The famine-visit, the council of Jerusalem, 
the casually mentioned visit of 18.22, the final going up to the 
city, all find Paul there directly before setting out on a new 
territory. So far as is possible, St Luke has secluded the different 
missions within the compass of the relevant journey. Thus the 
return visit to Galatia is passed over in a few verses in 16.1-5 with 
a concluding summary, for Paul has now set out on what is to 
be the Greek mission. St Paul’s Corinthian correspondence shows 
that a return visit to Greece after the Ephesian mission was an 
important part of his ministry, but this is referred to in a few 
phrases in 20.1-3. There is an anticipatory visit to Ephesus in 
18.18ff. But otherwise the geographical sub-division of the 
section is unbroken. The personal sub-division follows the same 
pattern. The missioners of the first journey are Paul and Barnabas, 
with John Mark. The missioners of the second journey are Paul 
and Silas, with Timothy. Paul is unassisted in the Ephesian 
mission, but his way is prepared by Apollos in 18.24ff. At the 
beginning of the Jerusalem-Rome cycle Paul has with him the 
seven emissaries from his Gentile churches, and of these Aristar- 
chus (and Luke) goes with him to Rome (27.2). 

The cyclical pattern which we have remarked in chapter 2 is, as 
in the main sections, the pattern of the life of Christ. Not only 
does Christ live again in Section IV in the life of his apostle Paul; 
but in each individual mission he lives again also. There is a basic 


1 “‘Galatia” will be a convenient term to cover the whole of south and central 
Asia Minor: no doubt St Paul included the Pisidian Christians in his Galatian 
letter. 
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structure to the Church’s life which is invariable. There is no 
contradiction in this. The whole of Acts, the life of the Church, 
is a reliving of Christ’s life, beginning from the greatest outpour- 
ing of the Spirit at Pentecost, and ending with the greatest passion 
in the tribulations of Paul. As this is seen again on a smaller scale 
in the four sections, so St Luke represents it again as recurring 
four times within the ministry of Paul. We must be warned, 
however, not to expect too much from the nature of the case. 
For if, for example, the Spirit descended four times in the course 
of IV in ways similar to Pentecost, and this pattern were repeated 
throughout, then we should not have four sections, but seven. 
And this St Luke did not want anyhow, whether he could have 
told the story in that way or not, because it did not square with 
the theological and personal divisions which had been so striking. 
We shall find therefore that the cycle is a little watered down, but 
not to such an extent as to leave us in any doubt of what is 
intended. There are still new characters chosen at the beginning 
of each journey, though they are subsidiary characters, and their 
election is not so much stressed. In place of an actual descent or 
receiving of the Spirit, in three cases out of four we have to be 
content with a special activity of the Spirit: just as Samaria and 
Caesarea and Ephesus are but sparks to the flames of Pentecost, so 
the new activities of the Spirit seem but smoulderings—but the 
fire from above is the same. Again, two of four false disciples 
are not smitten, though one shortly will be. In place of four 
preachings we have two sermons, completing the development 
of the preaching which we have traced, with one address to 
Christian elders and one to Jewish ones. There are four healing 
miracles, one on each journey, and each journey closes with a 
thanatos-anastasis of the kind with which we are now familiar. 
St Luke, in the grip of history which he had witnessed, makes 
slightly more free with the cyclical order than he does in the 
earlier part of the book. 

We shall now set out the events of the Pauline section in a 
table, and then attempt to justify our parallels horizontally as 
we did in the last chapter: 
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It will be seen that apart from the Roman journey there is no 
serious departure from the general established order of the cycle. 
Since persecution and passion may be seen as the same, the 
council, which does not correspond to any action or event in 
Jesus’ life, and so has no fixed place in the cycle by right, takes its 
natural position at the close of the two journeys, the Galatian and 
Asian ones, where it occurs. In the first two journeys the false 
disciple occurs right at the beginning of the cycle, in the same way 
that the smiting of Judas is recorded right at the beginning of 
the Apostolic section, or Simon Magus’ simony at the beginning 
of the ministry of Philip: the two later false disciples immediately 
precede, or are involved in, the Church’s passions. 

The Cyprian-Galatian mission runs straight through the cycle 
otherwise, and indeed forms the main structure of Section IV, 
except for the thanatos-anastasis, which comes from the fourth 
journey. There are, of course, a number of incidents referred to, 
but the only ones described are the ones which fit the cycle. Only 
the encounter before Sergius Paulus emerges from the mission to 
Cyprus, only the Antiochene preaching and its results from mis- 
sionary efforts in Pamphylia and Pisidia; visits to Derbe and 
Iconium are dismissed in a few phrases. The journey works up to 
its cyclical climax in the apostles’ first preaching at Lystra, and 
thereafter no further incident receives description. 

The Greek mission is less straightforward—partly because St 
Luke was present for much of it—but it still retains the outline 
of the cycle in 15.40—16. We might have expected the sermon, 
on previous experience, at Philippi, after the Spirit drives Paul 
and Silas to Europe, and before the healing and riot: but St Luke 
places it naturally in the capital of Greece, the last and most 
Gentile of his sermon compositions. When the cycle has been 
completed at the end of 16 there is still much to tell, apart from 
the Athenian sermon—Thessalonica, Beroea, above all Corinth. 
Even so, none of the incidents in these cities receives anything 
like the treatment of Philippi. St Luke has history to record, not 
just typology: but he wishes his theology to stand out clearly 
to the reader. 
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The Asian mission is cyclically straightforward. It has no 
example of kerygma, and the farewell address at Miletus, which is 
the speech of the journey, has its place and matter determined 
by considerations governing the main structure of the book. It 
opens with the introduction of a new minister of the gospel in 
Apollos, and goes on to the central giving of the Spirit of the 
whole section. This is followed (19.8-12) by a general statement 
of Paul’s preaching and healing activities in place of the described 
incidents which are the usual part of the cycle. This is because we 
have reached at Athens the apogee of a Gentile sermon; and 
because the healing of this journey is to be a resurrection, the 
raising to life of the dead Eutychus, which is therefore correctly 
placed (when historically it happened) after the Ephesian mission 
has closed in a further thanatos. The cycle of IV (iii) thus runs 
unbroken from 18.22 when Paul-leaves Jerusalem to 20.12 when 
the raising of Eutychus is completed. The remainder of the 
journey back to the holy city is full of the overtones of the great 
passion of the book, and it is to this that the Milesian speech, the 
prophecies of Agabus, and much else refer. 

Nothing remains of a cyclical order in the Roman journey, IV 
(iv). The incidents between Jerusalem and Rome make up the 
passion of the whole book and the passion of the Pauline section, 
and St Luke notes as opportunity offers, that here too there are 
new ministers of the gospel in Paul’s new companions, new 
activity of the Spirit in warning of his coming tribulations, a new 
healing at Malta, and a final false disciple in Ananias the high 
priest. The journey is a plain fourth sub-section in the Pauline 
saga, but we should be pedants to expect ordered detail in the 
climax of the book. 

It will be instructive to consider in more detail the application 
of the cycle to the four journeys: 


(a) Choosing 


13.1 Barnabas and 15.40 Pauland 18.24 Paul and 20.4 Paul and 
Saul Silas Apollos Aristarchus, etc. 


1 See above, p. 35. 
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The first choosing in Acts was of a twelfth apostle, Matthias; the 
second was of Seven who were ordained by the twelve apostles; 
the third was of one who was already an apostle, Peter. St Luke 
does his utmost to place the fourth choosing on the same level. 
St Paul tells us (1 Cor. 12.28) that the officers of the primitive 
Church were, in order, “‘first apostles, secondarily prophets, 
thirdly teachers...” There were no apostles proper at Antioch, 
but the next best thing: ‘Now there were in the church that was 
at Antioch prophets and teachers...” While these are devoutly 
seeking the will of God, the Spirit commands the separation of 
Barnabas and Saul. The Church lays hands on them, and sends 
them away; and St Luke adds, “They, being sent forth by the 
Holy Ghost...” It is upon the basis of this rather than upon the 
Damascus vision that he refers to them thereafter (14.4,14) as 
apostles. Barnabas and Paul are chosen by God not merely as 
new ministers of the gospel, but as apostles. 

With the beginning of the second journey we have a new 
choosing: “It pleased the apostles and elders, with the whole 
church, to send chosen men of their own company to Antioch 
with Paul and Barnabas; Judas surnamed Barsabbas, and Silas” 
(15.22). They write, ““It seemed good to us, being assembled with 
one accord, to send chosen men unto you...” (15.25). Thus the 
Jerusalem church, apostles and all, is once again choosing for 
God new vessels for his new purposes: but a further choosing is 
necessary before the Greek mission can begin, and we read in 
15.40 that “Paul chose Silas”. There are no other choosings in 
Acts than these and the ones analysed in chapter 5. The verbs for 
“choose” are limited to these occasions. However, the Asian and 
Roman missions are each marked by new figures. Silas drops out 
after the Greek mission, and the gospel is preached at Ephesus 
first by Apollos, who introduces IV (iii), the Asian section, at 
18.24, and later by Paul. For his final journey Paul comes to 
Jerusalem accompanied by the seven sheluchin of 20.4, daéaToAo 
in a weaker sense, men sent in pairs by the churches to Jerusalem 
as the synagogues of the Diaspora had sent sheluchin to the temple 
for Pentecost: and of these Aristarchus and Luke make the 
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companions of the fourth and final journey from Caesarea to 
Rome. There had been no official sending this time; but with so 
many precedents it would be curious if St Luke did not think of 
himself and Aristarchus as the divinely appointed apostles on that 
last epic voyage. Paul and Barnabas and John Mark; Paul and 
Silas and Timothy; Paul and Aristarchus and Luke. 


(b) The Holy Spirit 
13.2 “Separate 16.6 Macedonia 19.7 Twelve 21.10 Agabus, etc. 
me... 

On pp. 77f we have already commented on the activity of the 
Spirit in 13.2ff and 19.7. The descent upon the dozen Gentiles at 
Ephesus is the descent of the Pauline section, and it is delayed 
till the Ephesian mission because Ephesus was the capital of Paul’s 
mission to the Gentiles, where he spent two years—and also, no 
doubt, because no equally striking incident occurred earlier. This 
is the descent which completes the series of four. Nevertheless, 
even if there had been nothing else so dramatic in Paul’s ministry, 
there had been times when the Spirit had been especially active, 
and always, as before, at the beginning of new developments. It 
had happened at Pentecost, and with Stephen, and with Philip at 
Samaria, and with Peter at Caesarea, and with Barnabas and Saul 
at the beginning of their first journey. Equally it is there as Paul 
and Silas begin their journey north and west. They were for- 
bidden by the Holy Ghost to preach the word in Asia: they 
assayed to go into Bithynia, but the Spirit of Jesus suffered them 
not. Finally Paul sees a vision in the night, and gathers assuredly 
that God has called them to preach in Macedonia. Such repeated 
guidance from heaven is not to be paralleled generally. 

There is a similar atmosphere as Paul makes his last journey to 
Jerusalem. Indeed from 19.21 “Paul purposed in the Spirit” to go 
to Jerusalem. At 21.4 the Tyrian disciples said to Paul through the 
Spirit that he should not go up. A few verses later Agabus comes 
down to Caesarea and says, “‘Thus saith the Holy Ghost, So shall 
the Jews at Jerusalem bind the man that owneth this girdle...” 
(21.11). We feel, as we felt with Stephen in Acts 6 and with Paul 
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in 13 and 16 that the Holy Ghost is brooding over the waters 
and bringing new creation to birth. 


(c) Sermon 

13.15 Antioch 17.22 Athens (20.18 Miletus) (28.17 Rome) 
We have already traced the development of the Church’s 
preaching in the last chapter to its ultimate point at Athens. 
Since by definition there could be nothing more “Greek”’ (i.e. 
Gentile) than Athens, there is no purpose to further preachings in 
the Pauline section. Paul has four “apologies” to give during his 
trials, but there is no more direct commendation of the gospel 
until we come to Rome. There Paul addresses the Jewish elders, 
first explaining his own situation (28.17-20), and then (28.25-8) 
pronouncing the divine judgement from scripture upon the old, 
rejecting Israel. So the last sermon seals the pattern begun from 
the first. The preaching began from Israel at Jerusalem and has 
gone by degrees to Gentiledom unadulterated. What the elders 
of Jerusalem began, the elders of Rome complete. Jewry has cut 
itself off from God’s salvation (as a whole, for the moment), and 
the salvation is sent unto the Gentiles, and they will hear it (28.28). 


(d) Healings 
14.8 Lystrean 16.16 Girl with See(J) 28.8 Publius’ 
cripple python father 
There is one healing miracle to each journey, of which Eutychus’ 
raising stands, as we have seen, in the position of a resurrection, 
and is replaced in its healing position by the general statement, 
“God wrought special miracles by the hands of Paul: so that 
from his body were brought unto the sick handkerchiefs or 
aprons, and the diseases departed from them, and the evil spirits 
went out of them” (19.11). 

The neat spacing of these healings draws our attention to the 
pattern of healing miracles in Acts. There are eight of these 
described, of which one is the healing of Saul’s blindness by 
Ananias,! and the other seven are done at the hands of Peter and 


1 The healing of Saul’s blindness falls in Section II, before the summary of 
9.31, so that there is a healing in each section. 
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PETER PAUL 
I 3.1 Temple beggar IV(i) 14.8  Lystrean cripple 
III 9.32 Aeneas IV (ii) 16.16 Girl with python 
III 9.36 Dorcas raised IV (iii) 20.7 Eutychus raised 
IV (iv) 28.8 Publius’ father 


Of these we have already shown that the Lystrean cripple has 
many similarities with the temple beggar. Aeneas bears no 
relation to the possessed girl, but Dorcas and Eutychus are 
strikingly similar, since both are raised from the dead. Paul does 
one more miracle than Peter for no other reason than that there 
are four Pauline sub-sections, while Peter’s three miracles come 
to a climax with the resurrection of Dorcas. There is no desire to 
show that Paul was greater than Peter. Eutychus, like Dorcas, 
falls third in the succession, the ideal place since the greatest 
resurrection of all had fallen on the third day. The healing of 
Publius’ father is in fact an anticlimax, for his temperature and 
stomach upset do not look formidable beside the other healings 
in the book. The table in fact shows only that there was continuity 
in the Church’s healing ministry. What Christ had begun in 
Peter, healing the crippled beggar at the temple, he had continued 
in Paul, healing the cripple at Lystra; and the culmination of 
Christ’s healing in Peter, the raising of Dorcas, is continued in his 
raising of Eutychus at the hand of Paul. 

The Acts healings also demonstrate the principle of continuity 
with the Gospel. There are three times as many healings in the 
first volume as in the second, so we are not to expect that every 
illness Jesus dealt with in his earthly form will be treated again by 
his mystical body: but all the principal ones are. In Luke Jesus 
heals twelve troubles: possession, fever, leprosy, paralysis, a 
withered hand, death, flux, deaf-dumbness, a bent back, dropsy, 
blindness, and a severed ear. Possession is cured by Paul at Philippi; 
the fever, seen before in Simon’s wife’s mother, is done away by 
Paul in Publius’ father. Leprosy has already been healed beyond 
the bounds of Israel in the Samaritan leper of Luke 17. Jesus’ 
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healing of the paralysed is continued in Aeneas, his raising of the 
dead in Eutychus and Dorcas. Blind Bartimaeus is followed by 
blind Saul. If the lesser afflictions—withered hand, flux, deaf- 
dumbness, bent back, dropsy, and the severed ear—are omitted, 
we have been given instances enough to know that Christ the 
healer is still alive in his Church. 


(f) Council of the Church 


15 Jerusalem 21.18 Jerusalem 


There is little to note here for our purpose. A council had been 
called to ratify Peter’s action after the great events of Caesarea 
in 11. So a council is called in 15 to ratify Paul and Barnabas’ 
action in extending the Gentile mission. No doubt both councils 
are myths composed by St Luke on the basis of rather different 
historical happenings, and we shall hope to shed light on the 
well-worn question of Acts 15 in a subsequent chapter. For the 
moment it is only to our purpose to show the parallel position and 
whitewashing effect of the two councils in 15 and 21. The Greek 
mission opened no new theological issue, and in consequence we 
escape a council at 18.23. However, some words with ecclesiastical 
authority are necessary after the Asian journey, and James and all 
the elders duly rubber-stamp Paul’s achievements at 21.18, 
glorifying the Lord and repeating the same precepts of abstaining 
from idols, etc. which they had issued in 15. At the same time 
they recommend to Paul the pious duty which is to involve him 
in the temple riot, and all the troubles ensuing thereto. There is no 
trace of a gathering of the Church in IV (iv). 


(g) False disciple 


13.6 Elymas 15.36 John Mark 19.13 Sons of 23.1 Ananias 
Sceva 


Elymas and Ananias have already engaged our attention in the 

main structure of IV (p. 88). We find ourselves a little surprised 

to be placing one commonly thought to be the second evangelist 

in such company. Surely, we feel, this is too much. Yet St Luke is 
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no less than just to him, for the part he played was, to the unbiased 
eye of Paul, a disgrace. He had obtained part in this ministry and 
apostleship, and had fallen away, to go to his own place: and 
another must be found to take over his “bishoprick’’. So Timothy, 
like Matthias, is chosen in his stead. With our lenient ways we 
forget the seriousness with which the early Church viewed its 
high calling; and are shocked to see what happened to Ananias 
and Sapphira, or to hear John Mark called a Judas. But this is 
what St Luke thought: John Mark’s fall was less heinous than 
Judas’ by far, but he had been false to his calling, and he earns the 
same position in the Christian cycle, and with the same result in 
being displaced. He only differs in not being smitten. If we feel 
that St Luke could not have been so harsh to his predecessor, we 
are not obliged to accept the conjecture that John Mark wrote 
the second Gospel. 

The sons of Sceva are very much false disciples after the manner 
of Simon Magus. They, in common with the other exorcists, 
are Jews, and so ought to have known better. As Simon wanted to 
use the Holy Ghost for his own benefit, so they take upon them- 
selves to use the name of Jesus without themselves believing. 
They are smitten for their pains by the very possessed man whom 
they had presumed to exorcise, and only escape from the house 
naked and bleeding. The ways of God are not always void of 
humour. 


(h) and (j) Passion and resurrection 


14.19 Stoning at 16.22 Philippian 19.23 Ephesian = 21.27ff Riot at 
Lystra gaol riot Jerusalem 
20.7 Eutychus 


All four journeys reach their climax in the sufferings of Paul, 
~ crowned by his deliverance in each case. These have already been 
expounded in detail in chapter 3. The stoning at Lystra is the 
climax, and the last described incident, of IV (i). The apostles’ 
imprisonment and beating at Philippi is the crisis of IV (ii), 
although there are plenty more incidents to follow. The Ephesian 
riot marks the end of Paul’s Asian ministry, and is immediately 
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followed by the raising to life of Eutychus. The passion, “death”, 
and “‘resurrection” of IV (iv) is a complex one, since it is the 
passion, death, and resurrection of the whole book. Strictly, we 
could count the Jerusalem riot in the temple, the escape from 
flogging which followed it, the escape from the plot of 23.12, 
and the shipwreck as so many different thanatoi, but the sense of 
Acts is plainly that these trials together constitute the passion of 
Paul, and the supreme passion of Christ in his Church. It is one, 
and completes the great re-enactment of Jesus’ life in the Church, 
as well as of his life in his apostle Paul, and of that life in Paul’s 
fourth and final journey. 

This, then, is the structure of Acts: the whole book a reliving 
by Christ of all that he began both to do and to teach in the 
Gospel; four main sections, each displaying the pattern of Christ’s 
life; and the fourth itself sub-divided into four journeys, each with 
the same underlying pattern. As Christ lived and died and rose 
again, so does his Church; so do his apostles, his deacons, his 
chief apostle, his greatest apostle; so does Paul in his mission to 
Cyprus and Galatia, to Macedonia and Achaea, to Asia and to 
Rome. The basis of Jesus’ incarnate life is the basis of the inevitable 
Christian cycle: election, inspiration, proclamation, miracle, 
persecution, deliberation, betrayal, passion, death, resurrection. 


i 


Corroboration from Luke 


In our fourth chapter we followed out a series of parallels between 
the Lucan Gospel as a whole and the Acts of the Apostles as a 
whole. Since then we have concentrated our attention on Acts 
alone, observing a spiral or wave-like pattern in that book. Four 
times, it has seemed to us, the plot of Acts has gone over the same 
fundamental pattern of the life of Christ, the nine-point cycle, 
climbing towards its climax; four times the waves have lapped 
forward over the same shore towards the high tide line in ch. 28. 
Now we must return to the Gospel. Should we not, if we are 
right, find further corroboration for our schematizing in a 
similar structure to the third Gospel? At least we ought to take 
the same clues which have seemed so helpful in Acts and apply 
them to Luke. It is well known that the full life of Jesus contains 
foreshadowings of itself in the ministry; we should examine 
them carefully to see whether they lead out into the same pattern. 
Again, in the Gospel Jesus gives a number of prophecies of the 
future, some vague and general, referring to the long term, some 
very specific. Since St Luke has written a second volume describ- 
ing what actually happened after Jesus’ death, it will be helpful 
to examine these, and see to what extent they illuminate, or are 
illumined by, the Acts. To these two tasks, then, we shall devote 
the present chapter; and since the prophecies are of smaller 
compass than the Gospel as a whole, we shall take them first, and 
leave the more taxing task of the general scheme of Luke to a 
second section of the chapter. 


THE LUCAN PROPHECIES 


St Luke has scattered the prophetic sayings which he inherited 
from his two predecessors into three contexts in his Gospel: the 
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Matthean ones into 12—13 and 17, the Marcan ones into 21. 
Since the Matthean ones are concerned. with the End only, they 
are not our concern here. They deal with the need for readiness 
in an eschatological situation. St Mark, however, had in his 
thirteenth chapter done more than this. He had set out a pro- 
gramme of events that the Lord had said were to be expected 
between the present time and the End. It is this chapter which 
St Luke transcribes and so instructively amends in Luke 21, and 
the detail of this chapter provides a number of happy illustrations 
of our thesis. For the period between Jesus’ death and the End 
includes the period covered by Acts, and St Luke makes a 
number of skilful minor changes and rearrangements which refer 
to that period, and in the same sense which we have been out- 
lining. 

Mark 13 is a jumble. The destruction of the temple, the coming 
of false Christs, international war, persecution of the Church, the 
abomination of desolation, more fighting in Judea, more false 
Christs, trouble in heaven, the parousia: all leave us with a 
vagueness and uncertainty about what will be in fact the begin- 
ning of the End. Since St Mark was writing at the beginning of 
the Jewish revolt, it was natural that all these portents should 
seem divinely and catastrophically interconnected, and an 
ordered programme of Jesus’ prophecies in the sequence in which 
they were to be expected was a thing impossible. St Luke, with 
the advantage of having seen fifteen years more history, straightens 
out the Marcan picture into a sequence which he, and we, can 
recognize. 

He opens the prophecy, then, by following Mark in a foretelling 
of the destruction of the temple, and the coming of false Christs: 
and then amends him as follows: 


Mark 13 Luke 21 
7 But when ye hear of wars and 9 But when ye hear of wars and 
rumours of wars be not troubled: revolts, be not terrified: for these 
for such things must needs be; but things must first come to pass; 
the end is not yet. but the end is not at once. 
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Mark 13 Luke 21 
8 For nation shall rise against nation 10 Then said he unto them, Nation 
and kingdom against kingdom: shall rise against nation and 


and there shall be earthquakes in kingdom against kingdom: 
divers places, and there shall be 11 And great earthquakes shall be in 
famines and troubles: these things divers places, and famines and 
are the beginning of birth-pangs. pestilences; and fearful sights and 
great signs shall there be in heaven. 
12 But before all these things... 


St Mark gives us a first chapter of the troubles leading up to the 
End. These things are the beginning of birth-pangs. There is 
nothing very spectacular about the troubles as apocalyptics go, 
though they will be very unpleasant: they are but the beginning. 
St Luke transforms the passage into an introduction describing the 
whole course of the troubles in brief. He leaves out the beginning 
of birth-pangs, which alone makes it clear that to St Mark the 
events of 13.7-8 are distinct from and prior to the abomination of 
desolation and other later troubles. He changes the vague 
“rumours of wars’ into “revolts”, by which he means the 
Jewish rebellion of 66-70: and proceeds to reassure his readers 
that the End was not to be expected immediately after the fall of 
Jerusalem by being more definite than Mark—“These things 
must first come to pass; but the end is not at once”. This does not, 
as has been said, “delay the parousia’’. If anything, “not at once” 
is nearer than “‘not yet’’. But it is more definite, as St Luke can 
afford to be, for he had lived through the “wars and revolts”, 
which St Mark had not. All his other touches heighten the Marcan 
picture into something terrible enough to be the real gamut of 
troubles complete up to the parousia. The 66-70 war brings the 
Christian nearer to the End in Luke, and therefore might “terrify” 
him rather than trouble him. He makes the earthquakes bigger 
and adds pestilences; and, significantly, the indispensable troubles 
in the sky. But all this is now to be described in more detail, 
and he begins his next paragraph, “But before all these 
things...” 
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Mark 13 Luke 21 
9 But take heed to yourselves: for 12 But before all these things they shall 
they shall deliver you up to lay their hands on you, and persecute 
councils and synagogues; you you, delivering you up to syna- 
shall be beaten and you shall be gogues and prisons, being brought 
brought before rulers and kings before kings and rulers for my 


for my sake, for a testimony to name’s sake. 
them. 

10 And the gospel must first be preached 13 And it shall turn to you for a 
to all the nations. testimony. 


So St Mark proceeds to a second chapter of the troubles, the 
trials of the Church and the evangelization of the world. St Luke 
turns back and reinterprets this as the trials of the Church in 
Acts, before all these things, before the destruction of the Temple 
(21.6) and the troubles ensuing. Verses 12-19 of Luke 21 are a 
history of the period covered by the Acts of the Apostles as seen before- 
hand through the Lord’s eyes. He omits Mark 13.10. It is perfectly 
true that the gospel must be preached to all nations before the 
End, and Acts is a description of how this came to be—or came 
to be in principle, since the carrying of the gospel to Rome is the 
carrying of the gospel to the uttermost part of the earth. But we 
are not here concerned with the evangelization of the world, 
as St Mark had been, as one of the things that must come to pass 
before the End. We are dealing with a specific chapter of cosmic 
history, the trials of the Church, the first of the things to come 
before the End; and even if the preaching of the gospel is the other 
side of the same penny, it is better left out in St Luke’s schematiz- 
ing. St Mark’s picture had been blurred by the inclusion of too 
many details: St Luke was determined that his should be simple 
and clear. In the same way the stress in the Marcan description of 
the Church’s tribulations had been on the effect they would have 
on the world: “Ye shall be beaten... for a testimony to them.” 
This was a perfectly true statement of the results of Christians 
being persecuted, and of the purpose of their enduring persecu- 
tion, and many examples could be cited from Acts to illustrate 


’ Assuming, for simplicity, the traditional punctuation. The argument is not 
affected by Professor G. D. Kilpatrick’s plea in “‘The Gentile Mission in Mark and 
Mark 13.9-11” in Studies in the Gospels, ed. Nineham, 1955. 
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it; but St Luke’s concentration is on the Church in her distress, 
and he amends the words accordingly—‘‘It shall turn to you for a 
testimony”. The wording of the persecutions in Mark he alters 
slightly to make plain the references to Acts. “They shall lay 
their hands on you”, his first addition, rings a bell with a common 
phrase in Acts: it is used twice of the apostles (4.3 and 5.17), in a 
slightly different sense of James (12.1), and of Paul in Jerusalem 
(21.27). He leaves out the Marcan “‘sanhedrins”, for “syna- 
gogues”’ will cover both words, and replaces it with “prisons”. 
The apostles, James, and Paul all saw prison, though no doubt the 
apostles are especially in his mind, since they alone were sent there 
from a “‘synagogue”’, and prison was the limit of their perse- 
cution, whereas the sword and the shipwreck were greater trials 
awaiting the other two. He then changes the order of the Marcan 
“governors and kings”’. James and Peter had been brought before 
a king, Herod, before Paul was brought before the governors 
Felix and Festus, while the apostles and Stephen stood before the 
Sanhedrin earlier still. Thus the whole of Mark 13.9—10 is made to 
have reference to the “deaths’’ of the Church to be described in 
Acts; and the adjustment of the Marcan prophecy to that end is 
continued in the following verses: 
Mark 13 

11 But when they shall lead you and 


Luke 21 


14 Settle it therefore in your hearts 


deliver you up, take no thought 
beforehand what ye shall speak; 
but whatsoever shall be given you 
in that hour, that speak ye: for it is 
not ye that speak, but the Holy 


not to meditate beforehand what ye 
shall answer: 15 For I will give you 
a mouth and wisdom which all your 
adversaries shall not be able to 
withstand or gainsay. 


Ghost. 

12 And brother shall deliver up 
brother to death, and the father 
the child, and children shall rise up 
against their parents, and shall put 
them to death: 

13 And ye shall be hated of all men 


16 And ye shall be delivered up by 
parents and brethren and _kinsfolk 
and friends, and some of you shall 
they put to death. 

17 And ye shall be hated by all men 
for my name’s sake. 

18 And a hair from your head shall not 


for my name’s sake: but he that perish. 
shall endure to the end, the same 19 In your endurance ye shall gain 
shall-be saved. your souls. 
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St Luke gives the law-court atmosphere by substituting the 
technical preparation (apopeAer@v) and defence (&roAroynOAven) for 
the more general words of Mark 13.11. “ Apologies” are common 
to the apostles, Stephen, and Paul. We read of the (two) apostles, 
that after Peter’s defence to the authorities, “they had nothing to 
gainsay them”’ (4.14, “gainsay”’ only here in the New Testament 
and in Luke 21). The phrasing, however, more particularly 
recalls Stephen with the Libertines: “They were not able to with- 
stand the wisdom and the spirit with which he spake”’ (6.10). He 
turns the next verse again so as to make it applicable to Acts. 
“Some of you shall they put to death”’ now becomes a prophecy 
of the death of James, for the second person has not been intro- 
duced for no purpose. But it is the introduction of verse 18 which 
seals the case. This verse is a kind of test-case for Lucan exegesis. 
Luke 21.16 prophesies martyrdom for some of the apostles: Luke 
21.18 prophesies physical safety, apparently for them all. There is 
a plain and obvious contradiction between the two. Since St Luke 
wantonly introduced verse 18 into the Marcan context, either we 
must find some explanation for its being there, or we shall be left 
with the sorry conclusion that St Luke was rather a fool, who 
compiled his Gospel from material before him in an unintelligent 
and slapdash manner. No commentator says this, but without an 
explanation of Luke 21.18 there is no way out of this corollary. 
All that we have written above is in illustration of a belief that 
Luke and Acts are on the contrary highly intelligent and careful 
pieces of writing. The solution to the problem of Luke 21.18 is to 
be found in Acts 27.34: “‘For there shall not”, says St Paul to the 
ship’s company, “an hair perish from the head of any of you.” 
A sentence has been given covering the trials and passions of the 
other three sections of Acts: the apostles, Stephen, James, and 
Peter. Paul has been referred to so far in the single word “‘ govern- 
ors”. Something more specific is called for, and St Luke finds it 
in the promise of deliverance that God had given to Paul at the 
brink of death. Then Christ had said that a hair should not perish 
from the heads of any of them: and so the same words may be 
inserted in Christ’s earlier prophecy of the coming hours of peril. 
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Perhaps few sentences had meant more in St Luke’s own life. He 
had after all been there himself, and had faced the fact that but 
for God’s intervention he would be dead in a few hours, fifty 
fathoms under the Mediterranean. 

We have, therefore, in Luke 21.12-19 a rewriting of the parallel 
section of the Marcan apocalypse so as to form a prediction of the 
troubles that the Church would live through in the interim period 
before the fall of Jerusalem. Not only has explicit reference been 
made to the four passions which form the climax of the four sec- 
tions, but, so far as is possible without doing violence to his 
model, St Luke has contrived to place his references in historical 
order: first the apostles in synagogue and prison, then Peter 
before king Herod and Paul before the governors; the invincible 
mouth and wisdom of Stephen in his apology, then the martyr- 
dom of James, and finally the peril and preservation of Paul. The 
apocalypse of Luke 21 thus bears out the analysis we have been 
making of Acts as a book rising to recurring climaxes in the 
“deaths” of the apostles of Christ and their successors. 

It is beyond our scope to enter into a detailed examination of 
the rest of the apocalypse, but a few words are necessary to place 
the Acts story in its perspective. The verses of Mark 13 which 
follow the persecution of the Church describe the setting up of 
the abomination of desolation, and the tribulations of Judea, 
verging into the whole world (13.14-20) This is turned by St 
Luke, as is well known, into a description, as in prophecy, of the 
Judean war and the fall of Jerusalem, from facts of history known 
to him. The whole picture is sharpened, and the Old Testament 
prophecies used are more specific: the troubles are those of Judea 
alone, and world-wide significance is omitted. St Mark next pro- 
ceeds to a second warning of false Christs and prophets, which is 
omitted in Luke, who proceeds straight to the astronomical 
troubles leading up to the parousia. Throughout St Luke knows 
what he is doing. All the prophecies that the Lord had made of 
the future had been fulfilled except for the astronomical ones: 
they were the only remaining troubles to come before the End, 
which was therefore to be expected imminently. It had been 
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important to sort the prophecies into what history had shown to 
be the correct order so that Christians might know clearly where 
in the great divine scheme they now stood. St Luke’s reconstruc- 
tion of post-resurrection history can be set down in brief in 
tabular form: 


LUKE 21.6-I1 21.12-28 HISTORY 
(i) Trials of = 12-19 Acts A.D. 29-62 
Church 
(ii) Judean war 6-10 Temple 20-4 Fall of A.D. 66-70 
sacked, wars Jerusalem 
and revolts, 
etc. 
(iii) Disasters in 1I Quakes, etc., 25-6 Signs in Next 
earth and signs from sun, sea, etc. 
heaven heaven 
(iv) Parousia (9) The End 27-8 Son of man Soon 


This picture has, as we shall see, a strong influence on the evangel- 
ist’s reading of Old Testament prophecy. 


THE STRUCTURE OF LUKE 


When we came to work out the four-fold structure of Acts, we 
found that our hypothesis was supported by several different 
kinds of evidence. First there was a theological development in 
four waves from Israel to the Gentiles. Closely with this went a 
geographical movement from Jerusalem to Rome, also, in the 
first place, in four progressions. These four movements were, 
again, in the hands of four different groups of people, starting 
with the apostles and ending with Paul. And finally each wave or 
spiral shared a common pattern in the cycle of the life of Christ 
relived, from a new choosing to a resurrection to new life. There 
is no real reason why we should expect Luke to have the same 
basic structure as Acts, but it would be powerful corroboration to 
our thesis if it had. Nor would it be easy to see how the same 
categories could help us towards analysing the structure of the 
Gospel. Whereas the Church’s task had turned out to have a 
theological bias turning progressively towards the Gentiles, Jesus 
had been concerned historically with the lost sheep of the house 
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of Israel, with only one or two famous exceptions; and St Luke, 
notoriously, has omitted that part of the Marcan Gospel which 
concerned the Syro-Phoenician woman and other foreshadowings 
of the mission to the nations. Nor can we expect much personal 
sub-division in Luke. The whole Gospel is concerned with the 
life of Jesus, and he must be the protagonist throughout. It is true 
that the Pauline section of Acts was all concerned with Paul, and 
yet space was found for a personal sub-division in the different 
companions who accompanied Paul on his four journeys. But we 
could hardly expect so hard and fast a division in the Gospel, 
where tradition was fairly hard set when St Luke came to write, 
and the disciples had accompanied the Lord almost from the 
beginning of his ministry. 

We will begin, then, from the geographical clue, and see how 
far that will lead us; and although not despairing of the theo- 
logical and personal clues, we will relegate them to the back- 
ground for the moment, looking rather to the cyclical develop- 
ment for confirmation of such divisions as we make, since the 
ministry is well known to foreshadow the total life of Jesus in a 
number of respects. On this basis the first section of the Gospel 
will be taken as that based upon Nazareth, and will run from the 
beginning of the book to 4.30. This division has evidently much 
to commend it. For throughout this section Jesus is living in 
Nazareth, and after 4.30 he does not return there again, so that 
the division is clear-cut. Furthermore, since St Luke has trans- 
ferred the rejection at Nazareth from much later contexts in Mark 
and Matthew, and has much expanded the incident, it looks as if 
the clear-cut division and the emphasis are intentional. It is of 
course true that the greater part of the incidents of 1—4.30 do not 
happen in Nazareth at all but in a city of Judah, in Bethlehem, in 
Jerusalem, by the banks of the Jordan, and in the desert. But 
always the story returns to Nazareth, and St Luke makes very 
much more of the town than either of his predecessors. The 
annunciation takes place to Mary in Nazareth, and the place is 
both the home of Jesus’ parents and of his own boyhood in Luke, 
whereas in Matthew the annunciation to Joseph takes place at 
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Bethlehem, and the holy family do not come to Nazareth until 
after their exile in Egypt (Matt. 2.23). It is out of the city of 
Nazareth that Joseph goes for the census (Luke 2.4), and it is 
thither that the family return at 2.39 and after Jesus’ first Passover 
at 2.51. There he remains until his baptism, and thither he returns 
after his temptations (4.16), only to leave the city for ever after 
his rejection—no mere refusal to believe this time, but a full 
sermon which fills the Nazarenes with wrath, and leads them to 
cast him out of the city and to attempt his death. 

A division of the Gospel at 4.30 is also clearly right from the 
only personal basis we have in Luke. For 1—4.30 is the unfolding 
of the comparison from which the Gospel starts between Jesus 
and John. Here again St Luke has taken a part of the story which 
occurs much later in Mark and Matthew, the imprisonment and 
death of John the Baptist, and placed it much earlier in his own 
book: only in this case he reduces the story drastically, only 
recording the imprisonment. This means that all the matter 
referring to John’s active ministry is concentrated in the first three 
chapters of Luke, apart from the message from prison (Luke 
7.18ff), which has to come after the Lord has performed signs 
enough to verify his position as “he that cometh’. The John- 
Jesus theme opens the Gospel from 1.5, and continues to 4.30, and 
is not reopened, with this exception. It falls into two halves, 1—2 
and 3—4.30. Of these the first half develops on a simple leap- 
frogging system: 


1.1-4 Exordium 
1.5-25 Annunciation of John’s birth 1.26-38 Annunciation of Jesus’ birth 
1.39-56 Visitation (and Magnificat) 


1.57-8 Birth of John 2.1-20 Birth of Jesus 
1.59-79 Circumcision of John (and 2.21 Circumcision of Jesus 
Benedictus) 2.22-40 Presentation of Jesus (and 
Nunc Dimittis) 
1.80 “And the child grew...” — 2.41-52 Jesus’ first Passover 


The detailed correspondence between these paragraphs is very 
close, and is sufficiently well known for us to save tedious minute 
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comparison.! The second half develops partly out of this, and 
partly by further leap-frogging upon itself: 


1.1-4 Exordium 3.1-2 Second exordium 
1.5-25 John’s destiny announced 3.3-20 John’s destiny fulfilled 
1.26-38 Jesus to be the Son of God 3.21-38 Baptism and genealogy of 


1.39-56 Visitation Jesus 
1.80 John in wilderness 4.1-13 Jesus in wilderness 
2.41-$2 Jesus’ first Passover 4.14-30 Rejection at Nazareth 


As we began with an elaborate introduction, so the continuous 
narrative of the book begins again with a formal exordium in the 
sevenfold dating of the ministry. From there we passed to 
Gabriel’s announcing of John’s birth and his destiny as a Nazarite 
prophet going before the face of the Lord, and turning many of 
the children of Israel to God in: the spirit and power of Elijah. 
Now we come to the fulfilling of this prophecy: John comes as an 
ascetic prophet, preaches and wins many to conversion, and 
announces himself to be but the forerunner of one whom 
the Church knows as Lord. After John’s annunciation came 
Jesus’ annunciation: the Holy Ghost would come upon Mary, 
and that which was to be born should be called holy, the 
Son of God. Now, at his baptism, the son of Mary comes to the 
son of Elizabeth, as their mothers had met at the visitation; the 
Holy Ghost comes upon him, and the voice of God from heaven 
tells him that he is his Son. The genealogy which follows traces 
the descent by which he is in fact the Son of God. John’s progress 
ended by bringing him to the wilderness until the time of his 
showing forth to Israel: and now Jesus is led in the Spirit to the 
wilderness in preparation for his ministry. Both halves of the 
section end on a sober note, for both are foreshadowings of the 
passion. Jesus’ first Passover forebodes his last; his hearing the 
doctors and asking them questions forebodes the gauntlet of 
questions that he must run with the learned in time to come, and 
his own ripostes; his three day’s disappearance forebodes his three 
days beneath the earth; his parents’ vain but finally successful 


1 See Laurentin, Structure et Théologie de Luc I-II, pp. 32-3. 
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search foreshadows the search of another sorrowing and perplexed 
Mary. Christ at twelve is indeed about his father’s business. In the 
second half of the section the passion echoes are still more pro- 
nounced. The order of the temptations is altered, leaving the 
temptation at Jerusalem last, for at Jerusalem will be the climax 
of all Jesus’ temptations. The rejection by his fellow-villagers at 
Nazareth is the sign of his rejection by his fellow-countrymen in 
the capital. Now they try to do away with him, then they will 
succeed. Now he passes through the midst of them and goes his 
way; and then too he will miraculously slip through their fingers 
by his resurrection. No prophet is acceptable in his own country: 
like Elijah and Elisha in his Nazareth sermon, he will go to the 
Gentiles. 

But 3.1—4.30 also develops upon itself in the same way as I—2 


did. 


3.1-2 Exordium 


3.2-6 John in the wilderness 4.1-13 Jesus in the wilderness 
3.7-17 John’s preaching 4.18-27 Jesus’ preaching 
3.18-20 John imprisoned 4.28-30 Jesus assaulted 


3.21-2 Jesus baptized by John 


The comparison is simple, but not so instructive as the last. Both 
prophets proceed in the desert, both preach—but there is no 
similarity between their sermons. It would have been possible for 
St Luke to have inserted here an account of John’s death, but this 
would have been distracting for it would have looked like the 
culmination of a section, being so obvious a type of Jesus’ passion. 
So he limits his story to John’s imprisonment. 

We have in this way a complete unit in the elaboration and 
completion of the John-Jesus theme in 1—4.30, as well as a geo- 
graphical unity in the centring of the story upon Nazareth. A 
further confirmation of the division we have made is to be found 
in the sources from which St Luke drew the matter for the 
different sections (and half-sections) of the Gospel. The material 
of Luke 1—2 is ““L”’ material, if we may use the term without 
prejudice: that is to say, it is matter peculiar to Luke. Some 
believe that St Luke drew it from traditions to which he 
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alone among the evangelists had access. I have tried to show else- 
where! that he composed it out of his own imagination under the 
inspiration of scripture. The idea of beginning the Gospel from a 
comparison between Jesus and John is drawn from Mark, and the 
idea of beginning from a new Genesis—if ch. 1 is accepted—is 
drawn from Matthew. But the actual story and description are 
L material exclusively. The second half of 1.1—4.30 is Matthean. 
It contains L insertions, for St Luke is no mere transcriber and is 
always the master of his sources. There is no point at which there 
is an intrusion of Marcan material; and when St Luke is following 
Matthew in Marcan contexts, he is always closer to Matthew.? 
From 4.31 on St Luke leaves Matthew and follows Mark. 


LUKE SOURCE 

3.I-2 Second exordium IL 

3-3-9 John’s call to repentance Matt. 3.1-3,7-10; Isa. 40 
3.10-14 Three questions to John L 

3-15-17 John’s messianic preaching Matt. 3.11-12 

3.18-20 Herod imprisons John Matt. 14.3-4 

3.21-2 John baptizes Jesus Matt. 3.16-17 (Mark 1.9-11) 
3-23-38 Genealogy L (Matt. 1.2-16) 

4.1-13 Temptations Matt. 4.1-11 

4.14-15 Return to Galilee L (Matt. 4.12-17) 
4.16-30 Nazareth sermon and riot L (Matt. 13.53-8) 


In the course of examining the development of the John-Jesus 
theme, we turned up a valuable clue to the possibility of some 
such cyclical progress in Luke as we found in Acts. Both halves of 
the Nazareth section culminated in a scene which was a fore- 
shadowing of the passion. Having once seen this we have no 


1 Goulder and Sanderson, ‘‘St Luke’s Genesis” in J.T.S., N.S., Vol. 8, 2, 
April 1957. 

2 The one exception which tests the rule is the baptism revelation, where 
Luke, like Mark, has ‘‘Thou art my beloved Son...” against Matthew’s “This 
is my beloved Son”. Such a reminiscence, especially in a celebrated story, does 
not break the principle. St Luke is so close to Matthew in these early chapters 
that he must have been writing with a copy of Matthew in front of him, a 
practice he discontinued thereafter. 
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difficulty in filling in some of the gaps in the nine-point Acts 
cycle, if we set it against Luke 1—4.30: 


JOHN JESUS: JESUS: 
Luke 1—2 Luke 3—4.30 
(a) New 1.5 Annuncia- 1.25 Incarna- 
instrument tion tion a 
(b) Spirit 1.41 Elizabeth 1.35 Mary 3.22 Baptism 


1.67 Zacharias 


(c) Preaching 3.3 Inthe — 4.16 Nazareth 
desert 
(d) Mighty _ — - 
work 


(e) Persecution 3.18 Imprison- _ — 


ment 
(f) Gathering = — —~ 
(g) False (? Herod) —_ (? Nazarenes) 
disciple 
(h) Passion 2.22 Foretold 4.28 Riot 
by Simeon 
(j) Resurrec- — 2.41 First 4.30 Escape 
tion Passover 


The cycle is fragmentary, but we can see that it is following the 
same outline. God chooses a new instrument in John, his parents 
are filled with the Holy Ghost, the word of God comes to him 
and he preaches, and is finally persecuted for his faith—such is in 
element the cycle which the Church will follow later on. The 
incarnation, the greatest choice God ever made, opens the section 
as it opens the Gospel; the Spirit comes upon Mary, and Jesus is 
conceived and born; but the sombre tale of the passion is adum- 
brated by Simeon at the child’s presentation, and the resurrection 
is foreshadowed in his disappearance and recovery at his first 
Passover. The second half of the section fills in some of the miss- 
ing pieces. The descent of the Holy Spirit upon Jesus himself 
comes at his baptism—then for the whole of his life: we shall not 
hear of the Spirit’s coming again during the Gospel. The Spirit of 
the Lord being upon him, Jesus begins his preaching at Nazareth: 
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but here is no place for mighty works and the sermon ends with 
a grisly reminder of what is to come on Calvary, and yet how 
death will be overcome. 

We have thus in 1—4.30 a first section of Luke, not dissimilar 
to the sections we found in Acts. It is a unity being based upon 
Nazareth, and expounding one theme, the coming of the gospel 
through John into Jesus. It consists of two halves, one of L and one 
of Matthean material; and these are marked off at the same verse 
from what follows, which is Marcan. The two halves are both em- 
bryonic cycles of the full life of Christ to be found both in his flesh 
and in his Church, both beginning from a descent of the Holy 
Ghost, and both culminating in a foretaste of what is to come in his 
passion and resurrection. Geographically and thematically 1—4.30 
isa unit. By source and by cyclical pattern it is a unit split into two. 


At 4.30 Jesus leaves Nazareth for ever. At 4.31, “he came down 
to Capernaum, a city of Galilee”, As Nazareth has been his home 
hitherto, so henceforth his base will be Capernaum. There are 
only two expeditions away from Capernaum and its environs in 
the second section of the Gospel, 4.31—7, and both are for evident 
symbolic reasons, At 6.12 he goes out “into the mountain” to call 
his disciples, and to deliver his charge to them at its foot. Here the 
evangelist is following a strong tradition, and the shadow of 
mount Sinai lies across his page. At 7.11 he goes into a city called 
Nain and raises the widow’s son to life; Nain is close to the site 
of Shunem, and raises echoes of Elisha from 2 Kings 4.! Apart 
from these two excursions Jesus works in Capernaum and the 
villages around, and an examination of the parallel passages in 
Mark reveals the care which St Luke has exercised to effect this. 

In Mark the early ministry of Jesus began from Capernaum and 
extended all over Galilee. St Luke wished, however, to isolate the 
Capernaum ministry from the wider ministry which is to cover 
the third section of the Gospel, and this involves him in a number 
of verbal changes which are instructive. First he is faced with an 
embarrassment, since tradition was clear that the Capernaum 

1 Cf. above p. son. 
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miracles had occurred before the Nazareth rejection. This diffic- 
ulty he circumnavigates with a contradiction. Having suppressed 
all mention of Capernaum, he makes Jesus say in his Nazareth 
sermon, “Doubtless ye will say... whatsoever we have heard 
done at Capernaum, do also here” (4.23); and goes on to record 
all the Marcan Capernaum miracles afterwards. Otherwise it is 
plain sailing. He must make it clear that this is the Capernaum 
section, so he postpones the call of the disciples, which was from 
the lake outside the town. This enables him to begin, “And he 
came down to Capernaum, a city of Galilee, and taught them on 
the sabbath days”’ (4.31). Luke 4.31-41, the healing of the syna- 
gogue demoniac, Simon’s mother-in-law, and various sick people 
are, following Mark, in Capernaum. At 4.37 he changes the 
Marcan, “And his fame went out everywhere into the whole 
region of Galilee” to “The report of him went out to every place 
in the region”’; suppressing the vital word Galilee with its wider 
context, and suggesting that the zepiywpos was the region around 
Capernaum only. Jesus leaves Capernaum at Mark 1.35 for the 
wilderness, and takes his disciples to preach in the next villages 
(rds exopevas Kwporddets): ...and he went round the whole of 
Galilee, teaching in their synagogues. . .”” This is carefully emend- 
ed in Luke 4.42ff. Here the crowds find Jesus and, significantly, 
“stayed him that he should not depart from them”’. He explains 
to them that he must preach in “the other villages’’,! i.e. the 
group round about, and St Luke concludes with skilful brevity, 
‘And he was preaching in the synagogues of Jewry”. It is in one 
of these villages that the leper is healed (5.12), a detail intruded by 
St Luke to balance the impression of a tour in Mark. The lake of 
Gennesaret (5.1) and the wilderness (5.16) are both just outside 
Capernaum; St Luke again adds crowds coming to him at 5.15 
to show Jesus as the static centre. At 5.17 he is able to omit the 
Marcan note at Mark 2.1 that Jesus returned to Capernaum; in 
Luke he never left it. At 6.1 Jesus is in the fields, a sabbath day’s 
journey from the town. At 6.16, where Mark reads, ‘‘He went 

‘ wéAeow is an improvement for the barbarism xwyordAes, and only means a 
village; cf. Acts 5.16, r&v mépié réAewv ‘TepovooAnp. 
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again into a synagogue”’, Luke has “‘the synagogue”’, the syna- 
gogue at Capernaum.! Vagueness is done away. At 7.1, the ser- 
mon by the mountain over, Jesus returns at once: “Now when 
he had ended all his sayings in the audience of the people, he 
entered into Capernaum.” At 7.11 Jesus is found at Nain, and 
thereafter we have no precise details of location: the woman of 
7.37 1s merely “a sinner in the town”, the town not being 
specified. The geographical break is, however, clearly marked at 
8.1: “And it came to pass afterward that he went throughout 
every city and village. . .” The Capernaum ministry is over. Once 
it is over St Luke has done with it. At Mark 9.33 Jesus comes to 
Capernaum on his road south; St Luke, at the parallel passage 
carefully passes the reference by. Capernaum has had its turn in 
Section II. 

Wehave thus a ministry from Capernaum as the successor of the 
ministry from Nazareth. Just as the Nazareth ministry was a unit 
in two halves identifiable from their sources, the first being 
special Luke, the second Matthew, so we find the same to be the 
case with the Capernaum ministry. St Luke left his writing up of 
Matthew at 4.30. Luke 4.31—6.11 is his version of Mark 1.16— 
3.6: 6.12—7 end is his version of Matt. 5 and 7—8.13 with 
certain other Matthean passages. But, as before, the two halves of 
the section are sealed off. There are L additions to both. But there 
is no intrusion of Matthean matter into the Marcan half, nor of 
Marcan matter into the Matthean half: 


LUKE SOURCE LUKE SOURCE 
4.31-7 Demoniac Mark 1.21-8 6.12 Mountain to Matt. 5.1 
in pray 
synagogue 
4.38-9 Simon’s Mark 1.29-31 6.13-17 Call of Matt. 10.24 
wife’s Twelve 
mother 
4.40-4 Healings Mark 1.32-9 6.17-19 Mass healing Matt. 4.23-5 
and 
preaching 
§.1-11 Miraculous IL. 6.20-3 Beatitudes Matt. 5.3,6,4, 
catch of (cf. Mark 6.24-6 Woes II-I2 
fish 1.16ff) 


1 Cf. Matt. 12.9 
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5.12-15 Leper Mark 1.40- 6.27-36 Love your Matt. 5.39ff; 
end enemies 712 
5.16 With- iV 6.37-8 Judge not, Matt. 7.1-2 
drawal give 
and 
prayer 
§.17-26 Sick of Mark 2.1-12 6.39-40 Blind and Matt. 15.14; 
palsy blind 10.24 
§.27-32 Call of Mark 2.13-17 6.41-2 Beam and Matt. 7.3-5 
Levi mote 
5.33-9 Fasting, Mark 2.18-22 6.43-6 Trees and Matt. 7.18-21 
new ~~ fruits 
bottles 
6.1-§ Sabbath Mark 2.23-8 6.47-end Two Matt. 7.24-7 
in houses 
cornfield 
6,6-11 Withered Mark 3.1-6 7.1-10 Centurion’s Matt. 8.5f 
hand servant 
7.11-18 Widow’s son iV, 
7.18-23 John from Matt. 11.2-6 
prison 
7.24-35 Jesus on Matt. 11.7-19 
Jo 


7.36-end Woman’s IE; 
anointing (cf. Matt. 26.6ff) 


It is well known with what respect St Luke treats his Marcan 
source: he has only made one major alteration in the Marcan 
development, the insertion of the miraculous catch of fish, and 
that is probably an allegory written from Jesus’ promise, “Come 
ye after me, and I will make you to become fishers of men” 
(Mark 1.17). But because St Luke is much freer with the Matthean 
material from now on, both with the phrasing and with the order, 
it has not always been observed that he remains faithful to 
Matthew as a book for his material to the end of the section. His 
call of the Twelve is taken from Matthew, not Mark: he follows 
Matthew in placing Andrew second, and not fourth as in Mark, 
and he pairs the apostles off as Matthew does. From there he goes 
on to a much reduced version of the sermon on the mount, 
leaving out (a) all reference to the ten commandments, because he 
does not want any Exodus matter here, (b) matter relating to 
prayer and to the simple life, which is to come when he treats of 
these topics in Luke 11—12, and (c) diverse other matter which 
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did not suit the immediate context. This leaves him with about 
half each of chapters 5 and 7 of Matthew, and when these have 
been adjusted in the light of his own traditions of Jesus’ logia, or 
(what is not so very different) in the light of his own theology, 
they make a compact and well-balanced sermon—all based upon 
Matthew. As he has already recorded the healing of the leper 
which St Matthew drew from Mark and placed immediately 
after the sermon on the mount, he passes on to the next Matthean 
piece, the healing of the centurion’s servant (Matt. 8.5-13), which, 
however, he amends somewhat to recall another centurion, 
Cornelius in Acts. There follows the L raising of the widow’s son 
at Nain, which provides an ideal context for the Matthean mes- 
sage from John in prison with its reply, “Tell John... the dead 
are raised up...”, and St Luke goes with Matthew to the end of 
the passage. There is, finally, the woman who was in the city, a 
sinner: another L passage which looks like the re-writing in 
allegorical form of the anointing of Jesus by the woman in 
Bethany from Matt. 26.6ff (or Mark 14.3ff—we could have no 
means of discriminating here). 

Thus in the first half of the Capernaum section St Luke 
follows Mark almost exactly; and in the second half Matthew 
fairly loosely; but in both cases without recourse to the other. 
From 8.1 on he returns to Mark as his source for the third section 
of his book. 

The two halves of this section illustrate the development of the 
Christian cycle whose pattern was laid down in the Nazareth 
section. Both halves have near their beginning the call of new 
disciples, first Peter, James, and John, then the full Twelve. The 
second calling (but not the first) is followed by a viva voce 
sermon, the sermon on the plain. Both halves contain plentiful 
miracles: five works of healing and the catch in 4.31—6.11; two 
great healings after the sermon in 6.12—7 end. And—what is vital 
to our purpose—both halves culminate in more foreshadowing of 
the passion and resurrection. It is no accident that St Luke parts 
company with Mark at Mark 3.6: this is the end of St Mark’s own 
first cycle, and Pharisaic opposition here rises to the first climax 
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which bodes ill of things to come. St Luke follows him step by 
step through the ‘‘conflict-stories”. There are “Pharisees and 
doctors of the law sitting by, which were come out of every 
village of Galilee and Judea and Jerusalem”’ (5.17) as Jesus heals 
the paralysed man; and the scribes and Pharisees present accuse 
Jesus of blasphemy (5.21; 22.71). As Jesus eats in Levi's house, 
‘The Pharisees and their scribes murmured against his disciples” 
because he keeps bad company (5.30). The new wine will have to 
go into new bottles. Certain of the Pharisees are lying in wait as 
the disciples come through the cornfield to reprove him for their 
sabbath-breaking (6.1). The tension rises to its peak with the 
healing of the withered hand. Jesus is not now being criticized 
for what might be taken for casual lapses from Pharisaic ortho- 
doxy: he is openly and deliberately confronting them with the 
difference in their values. “The scribes and the Pharisees watched 
him whether he would heal on the sabbath”’, but they are silent 
when Jesus challenges them on the underlying principle, and 
frozen as he looks round before restoring the man’s hand. The 
story ends, “But they were filled with madness; and communed 
one with another what they might do to Jesus”. The pattern is 
now set. What ignorant villagers had done at Nazareth, the 
spiritual leaders of Israel are now set to do at Capernaum. St Luke 
weakens the Marcan, “How they might destroy Jesus’’, only for 
realism. The official rejection at Capernaum will end in the 
destruction of Jesus on Calvary. 

The typology of the end of the second half of the section is of 
a different kind. The centurion whose slave Jesus healed, and of 
whose faith he had not found the like in Israel, is the pattern of 
the centurion on guard at the cross who had faith to proclaim, 
“Certainly this was an innocent man”? (7.2ff; 23.47). Jesus goes 
to Nain, and raises a young man from death to life, the only son 
of his mother: the type of his own resurrection from death, the 
only son of God (7.11ff). At 7.36 Jesus is anointed by a woman 
from an alabaster cruse of ointment, and justifies her (as well as 
himself) in the face of criticism. Since St Luke omits the 
Marcan-Matthean anointing at Bethany, it seems evident that he 
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transferred that incident to this context, where it stands as a fore- 
shadowing of things to come: “She hath anointed my body 
beforehand for the burying.” Finally at 8.1-3, trespassing three 
verses into the next section, we are told of ‘“‘certain women which 
had been healed of evil spirits and infirmities”, who were contri- 
butors to the disciples’ upkeep: “Mary that was called Magdalene, 
from whom seven devils had gone out, and Joanna the wife of 
Chuza, Herod’s steward, and Susanna.” These are the women who 
watched the crucifixion from afar (23.49), and the burial (23.55), 
and Mary Magdalene and Joanna were two of the three who 
discovered the resurrection (24.10). Thus in divers ways the notes 
of passion and resurrection are sounded at the close of the Caper- 
naum section: the faithful centurion, the raising of the young man, 
the anointing at dinner, the generous women are each signs of 
the climax of the Gospel. 

So we may feel confident of our Capernaum section. It has 
geographical unity. It divides in half, taking first Mark and then 
Matthew exclusively as its authority. Both halves run from the 
choosing of new disciples to the prefiguring of the passion and 
resurrection. And it has a thematic unity also. In the Nazareth 
section Jesus took over the word of God from John, and out- 
raged his own townsfolk. In the Capernaum section Jesus estab- 
lishes himself with his own disciples, and outrages the Pharisees 
in Galilee. Things will move on in Section III. 

In 8.1 Jesus begins a new policy of peripatetic evangelism. 
There is no more reference to a base: ““He went about through 
towns and villages.” For the first time he leaves Galilee. In 8.22 
he crosses the lake, and in 8.26 comes to Gerasene country, “ which 
is over against Galilee’’. He returns in 8.40, but sends the Twelve 
through the villages at 9.1. At 9.10 he withdraws apart to Beth- 
saida in Decapolis and feeds the five thousand. At 9.28 he goes 
up into “the mountain” for the transfiguration. There is no more 
mention of location until 9.51 when he steadfastly sets his face to 
go to Jerusalem; and since this is a celebrated fresh start, we shall 
do well to delimit our third, Peripatetic, section to the brief 
limits 8—9.50. 
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The whole of this section is Marcan in source, but once more 
there is a division into half. Chapter 8 is almost continuous Mark. 
Luke 9.1-50 is selections from Mark 6.7—9.40. Although it would 
be possible to draw the dividing line at Luke 9.17 where the 
“long omission” from Mark occurs, the break we have suggested 
is equally justifiable from the statistical evidence, and is self- 
evident when we come to examine the cyclical structure. The 
Marcan sources are as follows: 


LUKE MARK LUKE MARK 
8.1-3 Ministering 1§.40-1 9.1-6 Sending of 6.7-13 
women Twelve 
8.4-15 The sower 4.1-20 9.7-9 Herod’s perplexity 6.14-16 
8.16-18 Hiding and 4.21—§ 9.10-17 Feeding of 5,000 630-44 
manifesting 
9.19-21 Mother and 3.31-5 9.18-22 Peter’s confession 8.27-33 
brethren 
8.22-5 Storm on the 4.35- 9.23-7 Take up thy 8.34— 
lake end cross 9.1 
8.26-39 Gadarene §.1-20 9.28-36 Transfiguration 9.2-10 
demoniac 
8.40-end Jairus’ daughter 45.21-end 9.37-42 Epileptic boy 9.14-29 
and woman with 9.43-5 Second passion 9.30-2 
flux prophecy 
9.46-8 Greatest in 9.33-7 
kingdom 


9.49-50 Strange exorcist 9.38—40 


Jesus does not call new disciples this time, but he sends them, 
In the first half of the section he teaches them of the sowing of the 
word, and of its results, of the light which has been lit in them 
and must now be put on the stand, of the secret which they now 
share and must make known: in the second half of the section he 
actually sends them forth to preach the kingdom of God. Where- 
as in Acts each new section begins with the choosing and sending 
of new disciples, in Luke the process is sub-divided, the calling 
taking place in the two halves of the Capernaum section, the 
sending in the two halves of Section III. Mighty works follow in 
both halves: the stilling of the storm and three healings in the 
first, the feeding of the multitude and the healing of the epileptic 
in the second. The first half culminates in a clear type of the resur- 
rection in the raising of Jairus’ daughter. The second half is full 
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of echoes of the passion, a theme which must be treated in full 
now, because other matters will concern us when the journey has 
begun. Herod is perplexed and seeks to see Jesus, a desire that 
will be gratified at the Lord’s trial. Jesus feeds the multitude, a 
foretaste of the Christian multitude that will be fed week by week 
with the sacrament blessed and broken. Peter confesses him as 
Christ, and is answered by his first prophecy of the passion and 
resurrection. The cross must be the Christian’s daily burden, and 
the vision of the kingdom in martyrdom will be the prize of some 
present. The transfiguration follows, transformed by St Luke 
into a declaration by Moses and Elijah of Jesus’ exodus which he 
is about to accomplish at Jerusalem. When the epileptic boy has 
been healed we have a second prophecy from Jesus’ lips of his 
coming ordeal, and this is succeeded by the disciples’ reasoning 
which of them shall be greatest, an episode to be repeated at the 
last supper table (22.24). The second half of Section III does not 
culminate in a type of the passion and resurrection: it is through- 
out an almost continuous type of the passion and resurrection. 

Section III is marked off from the remainder of the Galilean 
ministry which precedes it by as definite geographical rubrics as 
there are elsewhere in the Gospel and Acts, and it is plain both 
from the change of source and from the cyclical development 
that St Luke planned it as a third part of his book. The ministry 
is now expanding. At first Jesus was taking over from the Bap- 
tist; then he was establishing himself and calling his disciples. 
Now he is moving into a broader field himself, leaving Caper- 
naum behind, and sending his Twelve to preach and heal. And 
as the work expands, so the day of reckoning draws closer. Last 
time a Gentile was brought back from the door of death, this 
time an Israelite, next time it will be Jesus himself. Last time the 
Pharisees began to threaten, but now the certainty of his fate is in 
Jesus’ own heart, and on his lips. 

The remainder of the book is to tell us how Jesus came to 
Jerusalem. It begins from 9.51: “And it came to pass, when the 
days were fulfilled that he should be received up, he stedfastly set 


his face to go to Jerusalem.” It will end when he has come to 
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Jerusalem, and has been received up—in his ascension. There may 
be phases on the way, but the opening verse proclaims that the 
whole of the rest of the Gospel is a unity, and that Section IV 
will be the last section of the book.! The cyclical clue tells us the 
same. There will be a last sending, of the Seventy, at the beginning 
of ch. 10, and then no more. The passion and resurrection are still 
to come at the end, but there will be no more dead raised to life 
again as types of what is to come, no more plotting by the 
Pharisees apart from the final plot.? Only the source clue, which 
has been so instructive, tells us that the section is sub-divided: but 
then so were all the other sections divided in half, and it is the 
same with Section IV, which is Matthean (with a good addition 
of “L” matter) till 18.14, and then Marcan till the end. So we 
have four sections to Luke as to Acts: the ministry from Nazareth, 
the ministry from Capernaum, the Peripatetic ministry, and the 
road to the passion at Jerusalem; Jesus’ way prepared by John, 
Jesus established with his own disciples, Jesus sending his dis- 
ciples out to preach, and Jesus going up to his death. As with 
Acts, the last section is much the longest and occupies more than 
half-the book. And as with Acts we shall find that it sub-divides 
itself into a further four. 

It is a difficult task to analyse the long journey because St Luke 
is a skilled juggler, and is able to keep so many balls in the air at 
the same time. Hitherto we have been able to analyse Luke with- 
out making reference to the systematic echoes of the Pentateuch 
which are implanted in the whole book. A development accord- 
ing to the books of the Torah was cardinal to St Matthew, but in 
general secondary to St Luke, so we have been able to get by 
without over-complicating our analysis. But, as Professor Evans 
has shown, there is at least a strong echo of Deuteronomy in the 
long journey, and it is not possible to account for the inclusion 
and position of many of its sayings and incidents without allowing 


t See C. F. Evans, “The Central Section of St Luke’s Gospel”, in Studies in the 
Gospels, ed. D. E. Nineham, 1955, pp. 37ff. Professor Evans quotes Bengel: 
“Instabat adhuc passio, crux, mors, sepulcrum”’. 

2 There is the warning of Herod’s intention to kill Jesus, which is, however, a 
minor incident. 
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for the fact. However, we are not attempting a full-scale analysis 
of the Gospel, but only to show its basic fourfold structure. We 
shall be content, therefore, to show the way in which the long 
journey breaks into half, a fact which we have assumed earlier in 
this book. If we have not always seemed to account for all the 
evidence, it will be because St Luke has other fish to fry, and many 
of them are tastefully served in Professor Evans’ essay, and need 
not be reheated here. 

The long journey is constructed, then, in two halves which are 
in the form of a chiasmus. Considered as a Matthean-L interlude, 
it is bounded by two very similar Marcan incidents. At 9.46-8 
Jesus takes a little child as a symbol of greatness in the kingdom, 
and says to his disciples: ““ Whosoever shall receive this little child 
in my name receiveth me; and whosoever shall receive me 
receiveth him that sent me.” There follow nine chapters without 
Marcan matter. Then we return to Mark without formality. 
Jesus calls the little children to him, for of such is the kingdom of 
God. “Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child, he shall in no wise enter therein” 
(18.15-17). Before the 9.46 child comes the second prophecy of 
the passion: “The Son of man is to be delivered into the hands of 
men. But they did not understand this saying and it was con- 
cealed from them, that they should not perceive it; and they were 
afraid to ask him”’ (9.44~-s). Soon after the 18.15 children comes 
the third prophecy of the passion: “He will be delivered to the 
Gentiles. .. But they understood none of these things; this saying 
was hid from them, and they did not grasp what was said” 
(18.32-4. The Marcan wording has been changed to bring it 
closer to Luke 9.45). Between these two pairs of incidents, and 
the blocks of Marcan material beyond them, lies the journey. 
Considered as a Deuteronomic interlude, it is a chiasmus with 
slightly different bounds. At 10.25 a certain lawyer asks Jesus, 
‘Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life ?”’ and Jesus replies 
with an exposition of the Shema (Deut. 6.5; Lev. 19.18). At 18.18 
a certain ruler asks Jesus, “Good master, what shall I do to inherit 
eternal life?” (the Marcan wording has been changed again to 
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cast the question in the same form as 10.25) and Jesus replies with 
an exposition of the decalogue (Deut. 5.16-20). The episode of 
the Seventy continues until 10.24, and is inspired by the book of 
Numbers: at 18.35 Jesus draws near unto Jericho, like Joshua.! 
Three main themes are treated chiastically in the journey: 
prayer, money, and repentance. They come in that order in the 
sermon on the mount: prayer in Matt. 6.5-15, freedom from the 
shackles of money in Matt. 6.19-34, and repentance in Matt. 
7.1-5; and it is from there that St Luke has taken them over. But 
they are favourite themes of his, and he not only elaborates them 
as they come up but also takes them again in reverse order in the 
second half of the journey. Thus he begins his teaching on prayer 
with the Lord’s Prayer at 11.1, expanding into the parable of the 
friend at midnight (L), and other sayings on the need for impor- 
tunity in prayer (“Ask, and it shall be given you. . .”’), amended 
from Matt. 7. But the further parable on importunity in prayer, 
the importunate widow, is kept over till 18.1, where it is coupled 
with the parable of the Pharisee and the publican. Later, the woes 
to the Pharisees (11.37-end) lead on, as we have shown, to a 
warning to Christians to beware of hypocrisy (12.1), especially 
over money (12.13), which can become the unforgivable sin 
(12.2-12). The perils of covetousness are illustrated by the 
example of the brother’s request to Jesus to divide the inheritance 
(12.13-15), and by the parable of the rich fool (12.16-21); which 
lead up to the Matthean climax on the simple life (12.22-34; 
Matt. 6.19ff ). St Luke returns to the money theme in ch. 16 with 
the unjust steward, driven in the end to choose between God and 
Mammon, the scoffing of the Pharisees who were lovers of money 
and went a-whoring after it (16.18), and finally Dives and 
Lazarus. The third theme, repentance, is introduced at the end of 
Luke 12. A new twist is given to the sermon on the mount saying 


‘ Dr Farrer noted in the same volume in which Professor Evans’ essay appeared, 
that Luke was, like Matthew, a full Hexateuch (“On Dispensing with Q”, 
pp. 77ff). The extension of the Numbers types into Luke 10 shortens the Lucan 
Deuteronomy, but places it upon surer foundations, since most of the Deut. 1 
types alleged by Professor Evans seem to be formal, and not very convincing. 
But no doubt St Luke noticed that Deut. 1—4 was a recapitulation of Numbers. 
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on agreeing with one’s adversary. Once a parable of the need for 
reconciliation, it now becomes a warning of the need to make 
peace with God. The end is coming, as is plain for all to see 
(12.547): therefore give diligence to be quit of thine adversary, 
before judgement day—repent. Two further illustrations of the 
need for repentance are furnished by the sanguinary end of 
Pilate’s Galileans, and the Siloam tower disaster, to both of which 
the Lord’s moral is, “Nay, but except ye repent, ye shall all like- 
wise perish”. The parable of the barren fig-tree adorns the tale. 
We return to the repentance theme (on a more happy note) in 
ch. 15. The three parables of the lost sheep, the lost coin, and the 
two sons are all parables on repentance; they show that there is 
joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth. 

These three themes are arranged in strictly chiastic order, and 
to emphasize the chiasmus St Luke adds a pair of healing miracles: 
the bent woman (13.10-17) healed on the Sabbath in the teeth of 
opposition from the ruler of the synagogue—‘‘Ye hypocrites, 
doth not each one of you on the Sabbath loose his ox or his ass 
from the stall, and lead him away to watering?’’; and the man 
with dropsy healed on the Sabbath in the teeth of opposition 
from the lawyers and Pharisees—‘“‘ Which of you shall have an 
ass or an ox fallen into a well, and will not straightway draw him 
up on a Sabbath day?” (14.1-6). The bent woman succeeds the 
repentance parables of 12.58—1}3.9: those of ch. 15 are preceded 
by the dropsical man (and other teaching arising out of dinner- 
parties). Between the two comes the climax of the first half of 
the journey, the rejection of Israel, which we have expounded 
already above. 

This chiasmus is set in a geographical axtrerads and enables 
us better to understand the geographical idiosyncrasies of the 
journey. St Mark had seen the Gentile mission prefigured in 
Jesus’ considerable expeditions to Decapolis and Syrophoenicia: 
but there is no space in St Luke’s scheme for these. The parallel 
with Acts, however, suggested that Samaria might take their 
place. Samaria had been the last step for the Church before 
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coming to the Gentiles, and Samaria, lying on Jesus’ natural route 
to the south, makes a perfect first step following the conclusion 
of his ministry in Galilee.t Therefore the journey should begin 
with Jesus in Samaria, and it opens accordingly with the incident 
of the Samaritan village. The Samaritan theme is continued in the 
next chapter with the parable of the good Samaritan. But if the 
journey has begun in Samaritan country, it should, by virtue of 
its chiastic structure, close in Samaritan country also. We find 
accordingly, what would otherwise have been to our surprise, 
that Jesus is still, at 17.11, passing through the midst of Samaria 
and Galilee, and that of the ten lepers one is a Samaritan. The 
journey is thus portrayed as the Samaritan “half” of Section IV, 
and it is only the recurrent stress upon the road to Jerusalem and 
the clear indication of 9.51 which show us that St Luke did not 
intend a Samaritan section in its own right.” 

We may sum up the evidence for a division of the journey into 
two halves, chiastically set out, in the form of a table3: 


First half, Luke 9.51—13 end Second half, Luke 14.1—18.30 
(9.46-8 Receiving children 18.15-17 Receiving children) 
9.51-6 Samaritan village 17.11-19 Samaritan leper 
. 10.25-37 A certain lawyer 18.18-30 A certain ruler 
11.1-13  Lord’s Prayer 18.1-14 Prayer: 
Friend at midnight Importunate widow 
ASK ae Pharisee and publican 
12.1-34 Money: Unforgivable sin 16 Money: 
Division of Inheritance Unjust steward 
Rich fool Covetous Pharisees 
Simple living Dives and Lazarus 
12.§8-13.9 Repentance: Adversary 15 Repentance: Lost sheep 
Galileans’ sacrifices Lost coin 
Tower in Siloam Two sons 
Barren fig-tree 
13.10-17 Bent woman 14.1-6 Man with dropsy 


* This will make the ideal geographical chiasmus: Galilee, Samaria, Judea, 
Jerusalem, the resurrection, Jerusalem, Judea, Samaria, the nations. 

2 Dr Farrer has shown that half of the Lucan healings, twelve Israelites and a 
Samaritan, fall in this Samaritan piece of the book, St Matthew and St Mark, p. 129. 

3 For a fuller exposition see the author’s ‘‘The Chiastic Structure of the Lucan 
Journey” in Proceedings of the Oxford Congress on the New Testament, 1960. 
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13.22-end Climax of first half: 
Rejection of Israel 
“Herod would fain kill thee”’ 
“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem...” 


We have, then, established that the journey is two parts of 
Section IV of the Gospel: and we shall not have to establish what 
is self-evident, that the remainder breaks into two further parts, 
18.31—21-end, the end of the ministry and 22—24, the passion and 
resurrection. This gives us four sub-sections to our Section IV. 
Now each of the main sections of the book culminated in a type 
of the passion or resurrection, and such types are, as we have 
already seen, absent from the road to Jerusalem. What, then, have 
the sub-sections of Section IV in common? What is the purpose 
of setting them off from one another ? It is that they all four con- 
tain an apocalypse. St Luke divided the Matthean apocalyptic 
matter into two, and put half in ch. 12—13 and half in ch. 17. 
The Marcan apocalypse he inserted virtually whole (with the 
amendments described in this chapter) as Luke 21. And for his 
final sub-section he puts in Jesus’ mouth a few apocalyptic sen- 
tences of his own, on the way to the cross—Luke 23.27-31. 

As usual, the Matthean matter is treated much more drastically 
than the Marcan. 12.35-8, “Let your loins be girded about and 
your lamps burning...” is substituted for the Matthean parable 
of the ten virgins.! This is followed by the thief in the night (Luke 
12.39-40; Matt. 24.43-4), and ““Who then is that faithful and 
wise steward. . .” (Luke 12.41-6; Matt. 24.45-51). Other Matthean 
and L sayings of an apocalyptic tone follow: fire on the earth (L), 
not peace but a sword (Matt. 10.34-6), the cloud and the south 
wind (Matt. 16.2-3), the adversary (Matt. 5.25-6), leading into 
the L sayings on repentance. The theme is plain. We must be 
ready for the End, ready like the servants awaiting the bride- 
groom, ready like the householder for the thief, ready like the 
faithful steward. Jesus came as Elijah to cast pentecostal fire on the 
earth, and his coming is the beginning of the End: it will split 

1 See B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels, p. 279; B. C. Butler, Originality of St 
Matthew, p. 55. 
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families as some believe and some do not. The signs, then, of the 
End are plain as the weather to descry. So we must make haste, 
be quit of our adversary before judgement day, repent, be ready, 
lest we meet with the fate of the Galileans, or the men of Siloam, 
or the barren fig-tree. We must agonize to get in. St Luke comes 
back to Matt. 25.10-12, the householder who shut the door, at 
13.25. And the door will at the End be shut above all upon 
Israel who will gnash its teeth at its exclusion while the nations 
come from the four points of the compass to sit down with the 
patriarchs. The first sub-section culminates in an apocalypse run- 
ning from 12.35 to 13.33. It takes as its text the central portion of 
the Matthean apocalypse, Matt. 24.43—25.13, and winds up in a 
condemnation of Israel. 

The second apocalypse runs from 17.20—18.8. Its stress is upon 
the suddenness with which the End will come. The kingdom of 
God is already in your midst (17.21, L), the days of the Son of man 
have begun (17.22, L). They will say unto you, “Lo, here”, but 
pay no attention: the final day of the Son of man will come like 
the lightning (17.23-4; Matt. 24.26-8). Only the interim period 
must be filled with the passion of the Son of man, in the flesh and 
in his saints! (17.25, L). The End, after that, will be cataclysmic 
like the flood (17.26-8; Matt. 24.37-9), or like the end of Sodom 
(17.29-32, L). So die to this world now, and live in that day 
(17.33; Matt. 10.39); for then one will be taken and the other left 
(17.34-5; Matt. 24.40-1), and the End will come down simul- 
taneously over the whole earth like the eagles upon their prey 
(17.37; Matt. 24.28). Therefore beseech God without weakening, 
as a widow who has been wronged. goes on demanding justice. 
Won't God then bring the End speedily to vindicate you, and 
cease to wait for further penitents? May there be found faithful 
prayers in that day! (18.1-8, L) Thus the second sub-section also 

1 In view of the extensive programme of the sufferings of the Church set out 
in detail in Luke 21 to fill the greater part of the gap between the time of speaking 
and the End, the meaning here must include not only the passion, but also the 
tribulations of Acts. If, as seems most probable, Daniel is the source of the Gospel 


Son of man image, the corporate aspect of the figure will readily suggest itself. 
We ought to interpret the apocalypses of Luke by each other. 
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culminates in an apocalypse. It takes for half of its substance the 
first Matthean matter in the Matthew apocalypse (Matt. 24.26-8, 
37-41), to fill out what has been said about the suddenness of the 
End. Of the remainder of the Matthew apocalypse, the rest of 
Matt. 24 is Marcan, and will be taken in Luke 21; while of Matt. 
25, the parable of the great assize is omitted, and the parable of the 
talents is changed into the parable of the pounds, with the 
emphasis on the delay until the day of judgement.! 

Neither of the first two apocalypses finishes its sub-section? 
The mourning over Jerusalem is the last paragraph of the first, 
looking forward to the entry into the city; the second ends with a 
further paragraph on prayer, the receiving of the children and the 
ruler, three pericopae which complete the chiasmus. The third 
apocalypse is the Marcan apocalypse, and stands last in its sub- 
section, filling out all that has been said before both of the interim 
period, and of the final coming of the Son of man. It says, in fact, 
all that can be said. The apocalypse of the passion must be short. 
St Luke places it on the Via Dolorosa, the last speech that Jesus 
could conceivably have made. It sounds the clear note of the 
terribleness of eschatological trials. 

St Luke has then given to his Gospel the same ground-plan that 
he has given to the Acts. Four times in both books the waves roll 
over the same sand up to the high tide mark; and in both there 
are four waves to the final incursion of the tide. In the Gospel the 
Christian cycle is in an elementary, incomplete state. The coming 
of the Spirit is, for example, limited by definition to the begin- 
ning of the book; mighty works cannot begin until the Caper- 
naum ministry. But it is there none the less, especially in the 
calling and sending of new disciples at the beginning of each 
section, and half section, and in the climax of a succession of types 
of the passion and resurrection. In the Acts the Christian cycle 

1 “He spake a parable... because they supposed that the kingdom of God 
was immediately to appear”, Luke 19.11. 

2 It is interesting that both of the first two apocalypses in Luke have their types 
in the infancy narratives. The faithful SofAos awaiting the coming of his deondrns, 


the consolation of Israel, is Simeon; the widow who departed not from the 
temple, crying day and night to God to vindicate his elect, is Anna. 
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will be lived out four times to the full. Similarly the fimal in- 
coming of the tide in Luke, to the passion of Jesus at Jerusalem, 
divides into four waves like the four waves of the Gentile mission 
in Acts. But it cannot divide into four waves that are types of the 
Christian cycle. In place of culminating in passions and resurrec- 
tions, therefore, they culminate in prophecies of the end of all 
things.! 


APPENDIX 
DIE MITT Ey DRReZ EE 


The account which we have given of the structure and eschato- 
logy of Luke is different from, and incompatible with, that pro- 
posed by Professor H. Conzelmann in Die Mitte der Zeit, 1954 
(E. T. The Theology of St Luke, 1960). Since Conzelmann’s aim is 
partly the same as ours, to discover the evangelist’s method of 
composition, and since his methods have, like ours, included an 
examination of the geography of Luke, and of St Luke’s adapta- 
tion of the eschatological sayings in the earlier Gospels, the wide 
differences of conclusion call for some comment. 

Conzelmann believes that St Luke faced squarely the fact of the 
non-arrival of the parousia, and despaired of its imminence; and 
that this led him to recast redemptive history into three periods: 
the time of Israel down to John Baptist, the time of Jesus, and the 
time of the Church. His evidence for this is: (a) Luke 16.16, “The 
law and the prophets were till John. . .”, (b) the absence of Satan 
from the period of the ministry, between 4.11 and 22.3, (c) the 
contrast drawn between the basic provision permitted to the 
evangelizing disciples in chs. 9 and 10, and the much more 
elaborate provisions commanded on Maundy Thursday, “‘But 
now... (22.36), and (d) a large number of small changes to 
Marcan geography which Conzelmann finds significant. In his 
view St Luke was as ignorant of the geography of Palestine as a 


‘ A comparison with ch. 4 will show that the four sections and sub-sections do 
not keep in step in the two books. 
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medieval cartographer was of the land of Cathay: Capernaum 
was to him not on the lake, but in central Galilee, which was 
contiguous with Judea, Samaria being alongside both; Jericho 
was not near the Jordan, etc. 

None of these considerations seems very convincing. John the 
Baptist is to St Luke (as to St Matthew) the tail end of the old 
covenant, but this does not involve drawing the big line anywhere 
else than at the beginning of the Gospel: 1.5—4.11 (we should say 
4.30) is merely the take-over section. And John is asserted, despite 
Conzelmann, to be the forerunner (7.27). Satan’s absence is not 
significant: he is absent from Mark and Matthew too. But in fact 
St Luke much more than his predecessors regarded the ministry 
as a time of temptations. It is he who includes the saying, “Ye are 
they which have continued with me in my temptations”’ (22.28), 
and to interpret this to mean “‘since this morning’’, which is 
Conzelmann’s view, is plainly salvage work. St Luke also omits 
the ministering angels at the end of the temptation narrative, and 
inserts the strengthening angel at Gethsemane, in order to 
emphasize that Jesus’ whole life was a peirasmos. The contrast 
between 9.1 and 22.36 hardly seems to refer to the difference 
between two epochs: the sword is required immmediately, and 
the other items find no place in Acts. As for Conzelmann’s 
Draconian solution of Lucan geography, it is only necessitated by 
the over-literal way in which he approaches the text. This is the 
book’s blind spot, and vitiates much of the argument. To insist 
that ‘‘Pilate delivered him to their will’? means that Pilate told 
the Jews to crucify him is bound to lead to trouble, and duly does 
when the Acts texts asserting Pilate’s responsibility have to be 
explained away. In the same way Jesus does many healings in 
Capernaum (4.31-41); then he goes preaching in the villages 
behind (“the other cities”, Luke’s stylistic improvement on 
Mark’s “the neighbouring villages’’), specified in the next verse 
as “the synagogues of Jewry” (4.44). When he comes to the 
Lake of Gennesaret in the next verse, it seems wanton to suppose 
that St Luke thought in error that he had come fifty miles. This 
is to make him both ignorant—which the geography of Acts 
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indicates that he was not—and unwilling to learn, since he had 
ex hypothesi read Mark, who makes it plain that Capernaum was 
on the lake. 

The same fault leaves one unconvinced by Conzelmann’s 
handling of the eschatological sayings. It is of course true that 
twenty years or so have passed since Mark was written, and there- 
fore there is bound to be some apology for the more “‘imminent”’ 
parousia sayings, like Mark 9.1. But no such evidence proves, or 
could prove, that St Luke did not himself expect the parousia 
soon. In fact he says that the vindication will come “swiftly” 
(18.6), while apologizing for the delay in the same breath with the 
verb paxpobupet. eyyds eore (21.31) similarly has to be explained 
away. 

St Luke often changes the text of Mark and Matthew, and 
always for a reason; but the old-fashioned explanation of abbrey- 
iation and stylistic improvement in many cases remains the 
right one. If we always suspect obscure theological motives, we 
shall be misled. Conzelmann’s book leaves us with a disappointed 
feeling that we have stood too close to the trees, and have formed 
a distorted idea of the nature of the wood. 
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I 


Since it is now recognized that the Old Testament has had a 
powerful formative influence on the writing of the four Gospels 
and the Revelation, it would be surprising if the same were not 
true of the sixth “set-piece” work of the New Testament, the 
Acts. Acts is not in fact so systematically pervaded by types from 
the Old Testament as the other five books, but the influence of 
the scriptures is profound in it, especially in the earlier portions, 
where an absence of first-hand or second-hand knowledge more 
readily invited supplementation from prophecy. 

In considering the treatment of the Old Testament by the 
evangelists, it behoves us to remember how devoutly they 
believed in the truth of the oracles of God, and in the certainty 
that they must all come to fulfilment. St Luke himself wrote as 
Jesus’ words, “It is easier for heaven and earth to pass than for one 
tittle of the law to fail” (Luke 16.17). St Matthew had written, 
~ “Verily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one 
tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled” 
(Matt. 5.18). The law was fulfilled in Christ: “I came... to 
fulfil’? (Matt. 5.17). Both the Torah and the prophets find fulfil- 
ment in Christ, but primarily and pre-eminently the Torah. 
Fulfilment meant re-enactment upon a larger scale, or with 
eternal consequences, and sometimes involved supersession. The 
exodus was fulfilled in the Paschal-tide death and resurrection of 
Christ, the Davidic kingdom in the kingdom of God, and so on. 
Most of the great themes of the Old Testament were seen to have 
been fulfilled in the incarnate life of Jesus, and the Gospels were 
partly written to make this plain. But the Church believed that 
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Christ was still alive, and continuing to act and to teach, and if so 
it was to be expected that he would still be fulfilling the law and 
the prophets, especially on those occasions where the divine 
initiative had been particularly noticeable, such as in the giving 
of the Spirit to the Church, or in guiding her to the admission of 
Gentiles. In general, no doubt, the wonder of Jesus’ earthly 
ministry would ensure that the same scriptures would be in fulfil- 
ment in the life of the Church as had been in the earthly ministry. 
But sometimes it would be truc that additional prophecies of a 
minor nature which had no very clear fulfilment in the Gospel 
would find it in the continued life of Christ in the Church. So the 
time could be seen to be drawing near when every jot and tittle 
of the law should have been fulfilled, and then heaven and earth 
would pass away in the End. Thus the fulfilment of the scriptures 
was both the seal of God upon the life of the Church, confirming 
its divine nature, and also a pointer to things to come. St Luke 
felt it incumbent upon him, as a minister of the word and eye- 
witness of some of the most dramatic scenes in the continued life 
of Jesus, to make plain this fulfilment in the manner of his writing. 
Sometimes, especially in the early chapters, we may be driven to 
think that he has inferred the detailed course of divine action 
from the scriptures where we should have preferred him to rely 
on the evidence of personal testimony. 

The description in Acts of the ascension is clearly partly shaped 
by its position as the first paragraph in the book. The Lord’s 
command not to leave Jerusalem, the promise of the Spirit, the 
comparison with John’s baptism, the injunction to witness to the 
uttermost part of the earth, are all included by virtue of what is to 
follow, and the rest of Acts is a commentary upon them. The 
remaining aspects of the ascension are as follows: (i) it took place 
forty days after the resurrection, (ii) Jesus spoke during these days 
of the things concerning the kingdom of God, and the Twelve 
asked him on Ascension Day about its restoration to Israel, (iii) 
Jesus ate with them, (iv) the ascension is linked with Pentecost, 
(v) Jesus was received up into a cloud, (vi) two men in white stood 
by the disciples, (vii) they promised the return of Jesus via a cloud, 
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(viii) all this took place on the mount of Olives. Some of these 
aspects evidently, and all of them in fact, owe their inclusion to 
the influence of the Old Testament. 

“Behold, two men stood by them in white apparel” (1.10). 
Who are these two men? They are not angels, for St Luke is not 
shy to call an angel an angel. The phrasing takes us back to the 
transfiguration, itself a foretaste of Jesus’ glorification, and to the 
resurrection. At the former his garments become white, and 
“behold two men talked with him, which were Moses and 
Elijah, which appeared in glory and spake of his exodus which he 
should accomplish at Jerusalem” (9.30f). At the latter, “Behold, 
two men stood by them in shining garments’’ (Luke 24.4). The 
two men will be the same, in all these cases, Moses and Elijah. It 
may be that before they were present in part to represent the law 
and the prophets. But they could never have been there at all in 
glory unless they had transcended death, and it is because they had 
transcended death that they are fit witnesses of the Lord’s resur- 
rection and ascension. Elijah’s ascension into heaven was des- 
cribed in scripture. All we have of Moses’ end is the somewhat 
mysterious statement of his death in Deut. 34.5, but Jewish 
tradition had not been content with this, and an apocryphal 
ascension of Moses also was common currency in New Testament 
times, of which the Assumption of Moses is the fullest surviving 
description.! Since the Torah was so much more glorious than 
the prophetic revelations, it seemed impossible that Elijah should 
have received a greater honour than Moses. 

Moses’ assumption explains two features of the Acts ascension 
narrative. Jesus, and all Christians after him, saw his passion and 
resurrection as the fulfilment of the exodus.? Now for forty years 
after the exodus Israel had wandered in the desert before entering 
the kingdom. What of Jesus? At first, to St Paul and others, the 


1 The description of the actual assumption does not survive in the Latin frag- 
ment, but has been largely reconstructed from Jude, Clement, etc. by R. H. 
Charles, Assumption of Moses, 1897, pp. 10sff. 

2 Cf. J. Manek, “‘The New Exodus in the Books of Luke”, Novum Testa- 
mentum, II, 1957, p. 19. 
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question did not arise. Jesus had entered into his kingdom at the 
resurrection. St Luke did not feel satisfied with this. Jesus had not 
finally gone up into glory until after his resurrection appearances, 
and scripture (and amplified scripture) gave precedent for the 
ascension of saints into heaven. When writing the Gospel, there- 
fore, he describes the ascension of Jesus after the appearances: 
though he does little more, and as he gives no hint to the con- 
trary, we are obliged to think that he places it on Easter Day. But 
when he comes to write Acts, the importance of the occasion has 
sunk deeper into his mind. He now includes a ministry of forty 
days after the resurrection: for Moses had been forty years with 
Israel after the exodus until his assumption on mount Pisgah, 
Further, Jesus’ teaching in the forty days is about the kingdom, 
and so is the disciples’ last question. Since references to the king- 
dom in Acts are conspicuous by their rarity, the double mention 
is remarkable. But in view of the Moses typology nothing could 
be more natural. After Moses’ assumption the earlier Jesus had 
entered the kingdom with Israel behind him: now the greater 
Jesus ascends, and the kingdom of God is on the threshold indeed 
—and not just to be restored to the old Israel. 

Elijah’s ascension is an equally powerful type. Elijah at his 
ascension had bequeathed an elder son’s portion of his spirit to 
Elisha. The ascension of Christ must similarly be seen as the pre- 
lude to the pouring out of the full measure of the Holy Spirit 
upon the Church at Pentecost, and it is this which accounts for 
the close connection between the two events, and justifies Jesus’ 
promise of the coming of the Spirit in his farewell sentences. It is 
Elijah too who will effect the ATOKATUOTKCEWS TEVTWY before the 
End in biblical tradition (Mal. 4.6). Since Jesus is Elijah ascending 
again, the disciples’ question seems a natural one, “Lord, éroxe- 
Qordves the kingdom to Israel?” Thus Jesus is seen fulfilling the 
famous passage in 2 Kings 2, ascending into heaven like Elijah of old. 


‘ In Jewish lore Ezra and Baruch also ascended into the heavens forty days after 
their deaths. The coincidence might be due to a number of reasons. What is 
incredible is that there should be any dependence of Acts upon such sources. 
Haggadah on Moses is one thing, on prophetic figures is another. 
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Jewish tradition expected the coming of the Lord at the End to 
take place on the mount of Olives, following Zech. 14. If Jesus is 
to come as the Twelve had seen him go, then the mount of 
Olives is the place for his ascension, and a mountain is in any case 
right because Moses was assumed from the top of mount Pisgah. 
Whether we should invoke the clouds of Dan. 7 upon which the 
Son of man should come, to explain the cloud into which Jesus 
was received, seems doubtful. Jesus was going to glory and the 
cloud is the symbol of the Shekinah.' Thus the Old Testament 
has had a governing hand in the formation of the story of the 
ascension in Acts I. 


There is a certain inevitability about the feast of Pentecost as 
the time for the initiation of the Church. Pentecost is linked to 
Passover both in the ancient agricultural aspect of the feasts, and 
in their historical connotations. In Lev. 23, when the Passover has 
been ordained (verse 5) for the 14th Nisan, it is said, “‘Ye shall 
bring a sheaf of the first fruits of your harvest... on the morrow 
after the sabbath the priest shall wave it” (verse 1of, i.e. the 16th 
Nisan). Then, “Ye shall count unto you from the morrow after 
the sabbath, from the day that ye brought the sheaf of the wave- 
offering; seven sabbaths shall there be complete: even unto the 
morrow after the seventh sabbath shall ye number fifty days... 
and ye shall bring two wave-loaves...” (verses 15-17). What 
therefore we should call Easter Day was to the Israelites the offer- 
ing of the first of the corn, and what is to us Whit Sunday was to 

1 The Old Testament types underlying the ascension, and in particular the 
Acts account of the ascension are discussed in detail by Professor J. G. Davies in 
He Ascended into Heaven, 1958. The principal differences between the above 
account and his first chapters are: (i) He omits the Moses type as un-biblical. 
This makes it hard to explain Moses’ presence at the ascension (if it is agreed to 
be Moses), or the forty days, or the two references to the kingdom. St Luke was 
not faced with our Old Testament, but with the Old Testament mediated through 
first-century rabbinic exposition. (ii) He has discovered, or invented, an elaborate 
series of parallels with Tobit 12. But no motive is alleged for the use of Tobit by a 
Christian evangelist, and it is very hard to imagine one. (iii) He derives the forty 
days and the eating with the disciples from Elijah’s journey to Mount Horeb. 


But this journey is not connected with Elijah’s ascension, and there seems to be no 
real reason why St Luke should have had the passage in mind. 
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them the corn-harvest thanksgiving, loaves being offered in token 
thereof. Now we know that the symbolism of Easter in this way 
was familiar to the early Church from St Paul: “Now is Christ 
risen from the dead and become the first fruits of them that slept” 
(1 Cor. 15.20). And he continues, ‘Christ the firstfruits, afterward 
they that are Christ’s at his coming”’ (15.23). The eternal Easter, 
the rising of the firstfruits, is past. The eternal Pentecost, the 
harvest of souls, is to come. But if the eternal Pentecost is still 
ahead, yet Pentecost is the harvest feast, and what date could be 
more ideal for the harvesting of those first 3,000 souls as an after- 
math of the Easter firstfruits ? 

But historical considerations are no less cogent for the setting of 
the descent of the Spirit at Pentecost. Passover marked the deliver- 
ance of Israel from Egypt. It was the feast of escape by night and 
the crossing of the Red Sea. Pentecost also had its place in this 
line of thought, and had become! the feast of the law-giving on 
mount Sinai. Israel thanked God for her deliverance each Pass- 
over, and for his guidance in the law each Pentecost. And so with 
the new Israel. At the Paschal season the Church thanked God for 
her deliverance from death through Jesus’ resurrection. But 
Christians do not live under the law for Pentecost. They live under 
the Spirit. The familiar Pauline antithesis rings in our ears. Pente- 
cost then is the feast of the Spirit, by which Christians walk 
through the wilderness of this life; and there was a double poetic 
inevitability that the occasion of the Spirit’s first coming to 
harvest the nations of the earth should fall on that day. 

Those who are harvested on that first Pentecost are Jews and 
proselytes; and St Luke would not be St Luke if he had not 
included the record of a second Pascha and Pentecost for the 
Gentiles. So his Section IV, the mission to the Gentiles at large, 
opens from a second feast of Unleavened Bread, in which, as we 
have seen, Peter re-enacts the passion and resurrection of his 
master. This (Acts 12) is the trigger for the release of Barnabas and 
Saul in ch. 13 to begin the harvest of the Gentiles from outside 
Palestine into the garners of the Church. But what begins from a 

‘ Our evidence for this is in post-biblical times, see Talmud, Pesachim 68b. 
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second Pascha ends with a second Pentecost. For Paul, on his last 
journey to the capital, ““hasted, if it were possible for him to be at 
Jerusalem the day of Pentecost”’ (20.16). No doubt so: but this 
Pentecost is, schematically, the end of Acts. For this Pentecost 
marks the beginning of his passion which will stretch to the end 
of the book. Thus two Pentecosts, one for the Jews, one for the 
Gentiles, pre-figure the final Pentecost when the fullness of the 
Gentiles shall be gathered in, and all Israel shall be saved. 

If, then, Pentecost must be the feast of the first descent of the 
Spirit, the phenomena must be pentecostal. Pentecost being the 
feast of the law-giving, the Torah lesson for the day was Ex. 19, 
the wonderful giving of the law, when God had appeared to Israel, 
“and mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke because the Lord 
descended upon it in fire” (Ex. 19.18). Later exposition identified 
the fire with the voice of God. Philo, for example, describes 
God’s voice as “‘a kind of flaming fire”’, and writes of “the flame 
being endowed with articulate speech’’.! So now to the apostles 
there appeared parted tongues like as of fire, and it sat upon cach 
of them. God divides the fire into twelve portions (SvapepilecOou 
means this, not “cloven”’), and descends upon human beings to 
indwell them, and to speak with a divine voice through them. 
Keble was following an ancient line of thought when he wrote: 


The fires that rushed on Sinai down 
In sudden torrents dread, 

Now gently light, a glorious crown, 
On every sainted head. 


Some of his other typologies are less helpful to our purpose. The 
rushing mighty wind may owe something to the atmosphere of 
the same passage, but the reason why the Spirit manifests himself 
thus, rather than in Exodic cloud and lightning, is that he is the 
Spirit, zvedua, whose property is to blow with wind, zvo7. 
Rabbinic exposition of Ex. 19 has further light to shed on the 
pentecostal phenomena. Although in the Bible the voice of God 


1 Decalogue 9,11. 
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was only given to Israel, the phrasing allowed the rabbis to sup- 
pose that the word of God was spoken to the whole world, but 
that only Israel paid heed. Thus the Midrash Tanhuma 26c reads: 
“Although the Ten Commandments were promulgated with a 
single sound, it says, “All people heard the voices’: it follows then 
that when the voice went forth it was divided into seven voices, 
and then went into seventy tongues, and every people received 
the Law in their own language.” ! The parallel with Pentecost is 
striking. At Sinai the law was given to the whole world, but only 
Israel listened. At Pentecost the gospel is given to the whole 
world, represented by Jews and proselytes from every nation 
under heaven. Then the voice of God spoke with a single sound, 
which became seventy tongues: now the Spirit of God inspires 
the speaking with heavenly tongues, which is, however, heard by 
every man in his own language wherein he was born. But this 
time it is not only men of Israel who will listen. This time the 
gospel will be carried to the uttermost part of the earth, and 
Gentiles from every land will believe. 

There remains the problem of the peoples present at Pentecost, 
whose solution is complex but illuminating. The first trouble here 
is the text. Many have wished to prefer “ Armenia” to ““‘Judea”’ 
in verse 9 on the evidence of Tert. Aug. 4; but this is against all 
the MSS. and in fact we shall show that “Judea”’ is right. But the 
“Cretans and Arabians” who are appended at the end of the list 
are a highly curious attachment. (i) The list runs from east to west 
throughout with only a slight detour to include Egypt and 
Cyrenaica. Crete and Arabia make nonsense of this clear pattern. 
(ii) The list has a natural culmination in Rome, which we know 
from the rest of Acts that St Luke thought of as a peak to which 
all tended. The Cretans and Arabians make a weak anti-climax. 
(iii) The list is signed off and sealed by the specification that all the 
visitors were Jews and proselytes. The Cretans and Arabians look 
most suspiciously as if they had been inserted in the wrong place. 
It will not perhaps commend our suspicions to add that Harnack 

‘Further references in rabbinic literature may be found quoted in Spitta 
Apg. 27f. 
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held them before us:! scholars have found his reasons here, as so 
often, inadequate to clinch the case. More important is the fact 
that there is no MS. authority for omitting them, and one must 
sympathize with the reluctance of textual experts to admit that 
the text of scripture has been tampered with where we have no 
MS. evidence. Nevertheless it is unreasoning and dogmatic to 
insist that this can never have happened, and we shall hope to add 
a string or two to Harnack’s bow in a minute. For the moment 
we shall only beg leave to treat them for what they are, an 
appendage. 

The principal difficulty with the list of peoples is that the only 
reason for inserting it must be that they cover the whole world. 
Indeed St Luke says so himself, “Jews, devout men from every 
nation under heaven”. Now no one, educated or not, living in 
the first century A.D. could conceivably have supposed that the 
peoples here mentioned covered the whole world. Four of them 
lived in the modern Persia and Iraq, five of them in the modern 
Turkey. St Luke was an educated man, and he had heard of Gaul 
and Spain and India, let alone Macedonia and Achaia. He knew 
the world was bigger than a circle round Jerusalem 500 miles in 
diameter. Who, then, did think that this was an adequate picture 
of the world? The Israelites did, a thousand years before. It is the 
picture of the world given to us in the tenth chapter of Genesis, 
under guise of the descendants of Noah. It was from this chapter 
that the rabbis counted up the seventy peoples of which they 
supposed the human race to consist, and to which reference is 
made in the midrash quoted above. But it would have been im- 
possible for St Luke to have mentioned seventy peoples by name. 
However Gen. 10 gives the peoples by generations, and Noah’s 
grandsons proved more manageable than his great-grandsons, 

being sixteen instead of seventy in number: 


JAPHETH 
1 Gomer 2 Magog 3 Madai 4 Javan 
5 Tubal 6 Meshech 7 Tiras 


1 A. Harnack, Acts of the Apostles, E.T. 1909, pp. 66ff. 
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HAM 
8 Cush 9 Mizraim 10 Phut 11 Canaan 
SHEM 
12 Elam 13 Asshur 14 Arphaxad 15 Lud 16 Aram 


A glance at this list will tell anyone familiar with Hebrew geo- 
graphy that the world is the world of Acts 2. There we have in 
rough terms five Semitic peoples up to Judea, five Iapetic peoples 
up to Pamphylia, two Hamitic peoples, and the sojourners from 
Rome. 

A closer examination, moreover, reveals that a considerable 
number of the Pentecost peoples are coterminous with Gen. Io 
peoples. Madai (3) is the Medes; Mizraim (9) is Egypt; Phut (10) 
is Cyrenaica; Canaan (11) is Judea; Elam (12) is the Elamites; 
Lud (15) is the ancient Lydia, corresponding very closely to the 
Roman Asia. Thus half of the peoples on the two lists may be 
seen to be the same.! This leads us to suspect a one-for-one 
correspondence; but we shall have difficulty in proving this 
because (a) we do not know where some of the Gen. 10 tribes 
were located, and (b) whether we do or not, we cannot be sure 
where St Luke thought they were. He may not have known 
what we know from inscriptions. He may have known more than 
us; he may have known less. We have, for what it is worth, 
Josephus’ opinion on which people was which, but this is some- 
times based on false premisses which St Luke need not have shared. 

The Japheth tribes present the greatest difficulty. Gomer (1), the 
Homeric Cimmerians, came originally from Scythia, and mig- 
rated east of the Black Sea to settle in north-east Turkey. They 
are known to us as the Gimirrai from inscriptions in Cappadocia. 
The “children” of Gomer, Ashkenaz, Riphath, and Togarmah, 
correspond to Pontus, Bithynia, and Armenia. Josephus equates 
Gomer with the Galatians. Magog (2) is associated by Ezekiel 
with other eastern Turkey tribes, Meshech, Tubal, Gomer, 
Togarmah, Josephus thought they were the Scythians. St John 


™ That Madai should appear among the Iapetic peoples and Lud among the 
Semitic ones is an ancient and insoluble muddle which St Luke ignores. 
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on the other hand, thinks of them as the armed forces of Satan 
(Rev. 20.8), against whom the last battle must be fought, as do 
numerous Rabbinic works; and it is interesting in this connection 
that in Enoch the last battle is against the Parthians and Medes.! 
The Sibyl thought they were “between the Ethiopian rivers”’.2 
Madai (3) is the Medes. Javan (4) is originally Ionia, but later 
extended to Greece, and his “children” cover all the West, 
to Tarshish. Tubal (5), the Tabali of our inscriptions, were in 
east Cappadocia, later retiring north to the Caucasus. Josephus 
makes them the Iberians of the Caucasus. Meshech (6), our 
Mushku, is in east Phrygia, though Josephus places it further cast 
in Cappadocia. Tiras (7) is unknown. Josephus thought, on the 
basis of a false etymology, that they were the Thracians. A better 
modern conjecture is the ruponvoi, the pirates of the Aegean 
islands. : 

Ham is easier. Cush (8) is Ethiopia, with his children in Arabia. 
Mizraim (9) is Egypt. Phut (10) is Cyrenaica. Canaan we know. 
Nor is Shem much more trouble. Elam (12) and Assyria (13) are 
familiar. Arphaxad (14) is taken, without overwhelming evidence, 
to be the district round Ur, and Josephus calls it Chaldea. Lud is 
Lydia (15). Aram (16) is a broader area than the modern Syria, 
including part of northern Mesopotamia, Aram-Naharaim, Aram 
of the two rivers. 

Armed then with this array of fact and a little conjecture, we can 
attempt to account for St Luke’s list of peoples in Acts 2. Leaving 
by the appended Cretans and Arabians, we have a list of thirteen 
peoples, of which twelve are Gentile peoples and the other is the 
Jews. This is in conformity with the New Testament, and more 
especially the Lucan, method of numerology which we shall 
discuss in more detail in the Appendix. As there are twelve tribes 
of Israel subsumed in “‘Judea”’, so there are twelve nations rep- 
resented on the occasion of the first Pentecost, a foretaste of the 


1 Enoch 56.5-8, ‘“‘And in those days the angels shall return, and shall hurl 
themselves to the east upon the Parthians and Medes.” Cf. R. H. Charles, 
Revelation (1920) IL. p. 189. 

2 Sibyll. Or. 111. 319. 
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twelve Gentile “tribes” to be included in the New Israel at the 
final harvesting. This “twelve plus one” pattern is very deep in 
New Testament thought, and over-rides the existence of sixteen 
names among the grandsons of Noah. Some telescoping therefore 
was necessary, and it is not difficult to see how St Luke did it, and 
what names he left out. Judea corresponds geographically to 
Canaan (11), but ethnically to Arphaxad (14), the ancestor of 
Abraham, and the former is therefore ruled out by divine decree, 
which reduces the number of candidates for the thirteen places to 
fifteen. Of these one, Cush, can be eliminated; for an Ethiopian 
is to hear the gospel and receive baptism under the diaconal 
ministration in ch, 8. The remaining reduction is achieved by 
telescoping Asshur (13) and Aram (16) together as “‘the inhabit- 
ants of Mesopotamia”’, because the pressure for space is felt in the 
Semitic rather than the Iapetic five; and the change of construc- 
tion, “Parthians and Medes and Elamites and those inhabiting 
Mesopotamia...” tells us that this is where St Luke has achieved 
it. 

St Luke now has thirteen peoples to set out in order, and he sets 
them out in an order running, as we have seen, from east to west. 
Sacred history, developing before his eyes, showed a steady move- 
ment from east to west. The Lord God had, in the beginning, 
planted a garden eastward, in Eden. Abraham’s family had been 
found further west, at Ur, and had migrated north-west to 
Haran: he himself had taken the step south-west to Judea. There 
God had worked for so many centuries until with the coming of 
Christ the gates had been thrown open and the word had gone 
forth westward again like the sun, until finally it had reached 
Rome, symbol of the eschata of the earth. Rome, then, must be 
the thirteenth name on the list, and must correspond to Javan (4) 
whose territory it lay in, and had conquered. This accounts for 
the otherwise insoluble omission of Greece in whole or part: 
Javan is needed for what is more inclusive, and more symbolic. 

The Semitic five lay to the east, and anyhow are the most 
important of the three Noachic families as containing God’s 
people, so they are taken first. Of these the Elamites (Elam), the 
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Mesopotamians (Asshur-Aram), and the Jews (Arphaxad) were 
given. There were also the Medes (Madai) from Japheth, who 
belong here; and we may plausibly also make the equation 
Parthians (Magog). Magog immediately precedes Madai, and 
might well have been thought to pair with it as Parthians do with 
Medes; and we know that Enoch was read and honoured in the 
New Testament Church, while we do not know that the guesses 
of the Sibyl or Josephus had any currency. The evangelist arranges 
them in a simple east-west order—Parthians, Medes, Elamites, 
Mesopotamians, and Jews, the zenith of the house of Shem. 

Second come the Japheth tribes. Gomer (1) is the most northerly 
of these, and might be taken as a rough equivalent of Pontus. 
Either Tubal or Meshech might be Cappadocia, depending on 
whether St Luke’s knowledge was nearer to ours or Josephus’. 
If to ours it will be Tubal (5) and then Meshech (6) will be Phrygia. 
This would give us the complete list of five with Lud as Asia, but 
for the unknown Tiras (7). In fact what St Luke has probably 
done is to divide Turkey into the four points of the compass and 
the centre. Then Cappadocia (Tubal) in the east, Pontus (Gomer) 
in the north, and Asia (Lud) in the west continue the east-west 
progression, and the centre and south are filled in by Phrygia 
(Meshech) and Pamphylia (the missing Tiras). Third and last come 
the remainder of the Ham tribes, where they belong: Egypt 
(Mizraim) and the parts of Libya about Cyrene (Phut). 

With our insufficiency of knowledge we cannot expect to 
prove our thesis that the peoples of Pentecost are a one-for-one 
translation of the grandsons of Noah. What we have done is to 
show that the world of Acts 2 is the world of Gen. 10, and that it 
is probable that St Luke selected and ordered the names of the 
pentecostal peoples in the way that we have suggested. The more 
we are convinced that the one-for-one basis is right the more 
certain we become that the Cretans and Arabs are a scribal 
insertion. Neither Crete nor Arabia would arise out of the 
Noachian list. Either would ruin the “twelve-plus-one”’ pattern. 
And these seem to be two good and final reasons to add to Har- 
nack’s, and to those we have already set out, for rejecting them. 
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They are the only two pieces of land which do not send represen- 
tatives to Pentecost, in the circle round Jerusalem covered by the 
first twelve peoples, and an over-careful scribe might well note 
the omission. If our analysis is right, the passage is most illuminat- 
ing of St Luke’s methods. First it shows that he felt himself free 
to compose what details he wished under the inspiration of 
scripture and without regard to the presence or absence of eye- 
witness tradition. And secondly it shows the care with which 
several strands of symbolism are worked together into a blended 
weave: the Noachian peoples, the twelve Gentile tribes, the east- 
to-west movement of sacred history, the goal of Rome. 

So much then for Genesis 10. But the significance of what we 
have established escapes us until we read on into Genesis 11. There 
the descendants of Noah build them a tower at Shinar, and the 
Lord says: “Behold, the people is one, and they all have one 
language... Go to, let us go down, and there confound their 
language, that they may not understand one another’s speech.” 
And this he did. So Pentecost is the undoing of Babel. There the 
sons of Noah were of one language and one speech, but their pur- 
pose was rebellion against God. Here the apostles are with one 
accord in one place, and their purpose is obedience. There the 
languages are confounded and made unintelligible. Here the sons 
of Noah, come together from every nation under heaven, hear 
the apostles speaking in their own tongues the wonderful works 
of God. “Confounding”’ is still there, but in a happier sense. For 
at Babel the confounding meant the end of understanding; but 
now “the multitude were confounded because they heard them 
speaking every man in his own dialect” (2.6). Then God parted 
the nations asunder:! now he parts asunder the tongues of flame 
that they may be reunited.2 What God had divided and broken 
at Babel, he restored at Pentecost: unity, comprchensibility, one 
tongue are returned through the coming of the Spirit to Noah’s 
children. And the result of the fulfilment of Babel is a new 
scattering, but again in a happier sense. Then the Lord scattered 


T Seu€épiler, Deut. 32.8 (LXX). 2 dvopeprCouercn, Acts 2.3. 
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them abroad upon the face of all the earth (Gen. 11.8) that he might 
divide and rule. But now, when the Spirit has provoked the 
stiff-necked Sanhedrin to make the Church’s first martyr, the 
Christians will be scattered abroad throughout all Judea and 
Samaria preaching the word (Acts 8.1,4), and Philip will go down 
to Samaria; and those that are scattered abroad upon the tribu- 
lation that arose about Stephen will travel as far as Phoenicia and 
Cyprus and Antioch, and the gospel will come to the Gentiles. 
The first scattering had been for mankind’s punishment, the 
second is for his redemption.! 

Thus the Pentecost story will be seen to reflect in the greater 
part of its detail the two great types from the Torah which lie 
behind it, Ex. 19, the Pentecost lesson, and Gen. to—11. We shall 
postpone to chapter 9 the consideration of the historicity of the 
story. The third type, which St Luke expounds for himself} is the 
prophecy of Joel 2.28-32. 

After Gen. 10—11I comes Gen. 12, after Babel Abraham; and 
St Peter goes on, in his speech to the crowd in Solomon’s porch, 
to proclaim the fulfilment of God’s promise to Abraham in the 
days of the Acts. “Ye are the children of the prophets’’, he says, 
“and of the covenant which God made with our fathers, saying 
unto Abraham, And in thy seed shall all kindreds of the earth be 
blessed. Unto you first God, having raised up his Son Jesus, sent 
him to bless you...” (3.25f). It is interesting that the great 
covenant with Abraham is represented as coming to fulfilment 
not in the lifetime of Jesus but in the time of the apostles’ min- 
istry. For the covenant with Abraham was made (Gen. 22.18) 
after the raising of Isaac (“in a parable’, Heb. 11.19) from death. 
So now it is in the apostolic period, after the resurrection, “having 
raised up his Son”, that God has brought the blessing of the 
covenant to the old Israel; and the rest of the book is the story of 
the fulfilment of that covenant in the coming of the blessing to all 
the kindreds of the earth. 

But a full treatment of Abraham has to wait for the apology of 
Stephen, which takes up the story where Pentecost left off. The 

1 Cf. J. G. Davies, ‘Pentecost and Glossolalia”, J.T.S., 1952, pp. 228ff. 
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apology is a much analysed document, the main drift of which 
has been rightly seen to be summed up in 7.48,51: “The Most 
High dwelleth not in temples made with hands”; and the Jews, 
“‘stiff-necked and uncircumcised in heart and ears... do always 
resist the Holy Ghost’’. But when this has been said, about two- 
thirds of the apology still remains to be accounted for. Joseph's 
career, say, or the burial of Jacob, are sheer red herrings. We do 
no better by supposing that St Luke has put in all the principal 
incidents in Genesis and Exodus for their own sake. Why does he 
omit the sacrifice of Isaac, or the life of Jacob? Some account 
must be given for the selection of incidents made; and the only 
satisfactory account will be provided by seeing them as the types 
which God has now fulfilled in Christ, and more especially in the 
Church in the days of Acts. The reason why the apology is so 
hard to read is because it has not one but two purposes: alongside 
the denunciation of the Jews and the proclamation of the trans- 
cendence of God over all earthly temples lies the subtle suggestion, 
repeated in many forms, that the sacred history being retold is the 
“prophecy” of Jesus Christ. 

Stephen begins from Abraham. “Brethren and fathers, hearken. 
The God of glory appeared unto our father Abraham, when he 
was in Mesopotamia, before he dwelt in Haran” (7.2). No doubt 
this is a telling instance of how God is not confined to temples 
made with hands. But the appearance is not one recorded in 
Genesis 11, and the quotation in the following verse (Acts 7.3; 
Gen. 12.1) comes in fact from God’s words to Abraham at Haran. 
The reason is plain. It gives St Luke an opportunity to mention 
two stages of the east-to-west advance of the word of truth, and 
brings it from Mesopotamia to Judea, successive names in the 
Acts 2 catalogue of peoples. This was the last advance under the 
old covenant; and God is only now about to carry his word a 
step further forward, from Judea to every nation under heaven. 
“Get thee out’’, said God then, “‘of thy land, and from thy 
kindred, and come into the land which I shall show thee”’ (7.3). 
So now, from the day of Stephen’s martyrdom, must the Church 
leave its country and its kindred after the flesh, and go forth as 
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sojourners and pilgrims till its journey is completed. “Then came 
he out of the land of the Chaldeans, and dwelt in Haran: and 
from thence when his father was dead, God removed him into 
this land...” (7.4). The deaths of Jesus and, later, Stephen were 
the signal for the Church’s removal. “God spake on this wise, 
That his seed should sojourn in a strange land; and that they 
should bring them into bondage and entreat them evil four 
hundred years” (7.6): and now the Church must be evil en- 
treated for four periods of time! by the people of “‘the great city, 
which spiritually is called Sodom and Egypt, where also our Lord 
was crucified” (Rev. 11.8). “And the nation to whom they shall 
be in bondage will I judge, said God” (7.7): and his judgement 
will be delivered through the mouth of Paul at the end of this 
book (28.25)—‘‘and after that shall” the Church “‘come forth and 
serve me in” the kingdom (7.7). ““God gave Abraham the coven- 
ant of circumcision” (7.8): but God’s will was that his people 
should be circumcised in the heart, and they were in fact always 
stiff-necked and uncircumcised in heart and ears, and circum- 
cision finds its “‘fulfilment”’ (we should say its abolition) by being 
subsumed in baptism under the decrees of Acts 15. “So Abraham 
begat Isaac” (7.8), his wonderful conception being a type of the 
miraculous conceiving of the Lord, “and circumcised him the 
eighth day”’, the day on which the Lord’s resurrection would seal 
a new covenant for ever. Thus Abrahams life is repeated, partly 
as an illustration of the main theme of the apology, and. partly 
because the patriarch foreshadows in his life the history of the 
Church, the inheritor of his promise. 

St Luke now moves on to a celebrated rejection of God’s 
chosen, the twelve patriarchs and Joseph. “The patriarchs, moved 
with envy, sold Joseph” (7.9), and now their sons have bought 
Jesus. But “God was with” Christ in his Church “and delivered 
her out of all her afflictions, and gave her favour and wisdom 
before” the Roman authorities (7.10). Then “there came a famine 
over all Egypt and Canaan, and great affliction; and our fathers 
found no sustenance” till Joseph fed them (7.11-13). Now there 

1 See Appendix. 
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is to be a great famine over all the world in the days of Claudius 
Caesar (11.28), and the Church’s need will be supplied, as it has 
been before, by Joseph surnamed Barnabas (4.36; 11.30). So 
“Jacob died, himself and our fathers . . . and they were laid in the 
tomb that Abraham bought for a price in silver” (7.15-16)—how 
differently from Jesus, the new Israel, laid in a sepulchre he could 
not buy, given him by a stranger. But the resting place of the 
patriarchs was not in Judah; “they were carried over unto 
Shechem”’, and the tomb was bought from the Amorites in 
Shechem. Actually, of course, Abraham had bought the burial 
ground from the Hittites at Machpelah, near Mamre (Gen. 23), 
while Jacob had bought a camping ground from the Amorites at 
Shechem (Gen. 33.19). But the two stories are telescoped for an 
end. Shechem was later to be the site of Samaria. So Christ would 
find no rest with his own people, but would be accepted after his 
death by the Shechemites of another generation (8.5). 

Thus every verse of the Genesis section of the apology tells the 
story, not just of Jewish hard-heartedness and perfidy, and of 
divine independence, but of the life of Christ, incarnate and in his 
Church, foreshadowed in the scriptures of old. There is no 
accounting either for the selection or for the alteration of the Old 
Testament except on this basis, and this alone makes the speech 
intelligible. It will be convenient here to leave the apology and 
to pursue the remaining Genesis types through Acts. When so 
much depends upon the nuance of a word it is not easy to know 
where St Luke’s intention stops and our imagination begins. 
Peter says of Pentecost at 11.15: “The Holy Ghost fell on (Cor- 
nelius and his friends), as on us at the beginning.” Perhaps St Luke 
then saw Pentecost as the epy7, the re’shith of the Church, the new 
creation from which all else followed, the genesis of the kingdom. 
Or again Israel of old had twelve sons, and no doubt the twelve 
disciples were chosen by Jesus in conscious imitation of this. Are 
the Twelve then being held up as the patriarchs of the new 
Israel? And if so what are we to think of the rejection of Joseph 
Barsabbas from their number? The brothers rejected Joseph in 
Genesis from evil motives of envy, as St Luke well knew (7.9). 
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Are we to think that this sad tale of patriarchal frailty had come 
to a happier fulfilment when the hundred and twenty disciples 
under the divine guidance of the lot reject a new Joseph from a 
place among the Christian Twelve ? 

The Genesis types of Acts are broadly the Genesis types of Luke. 
The baptism, like Pentecost, has its roots in the story of Noah. 
Christian baptism, in the Church’s belief, was the antitype to 
Noah and the flood, and our Lord is the more righteous Noah, 
who being raised the eighth day saves all his own through the 
waters (1 Pet. 3.21). It was natural therefore for Jesus’ own bap- 
tism by John to be thought of in this way (whether by himself 
subconsciously at the time, or consciously afterwards, or by the 
interpreting Church), and therefore for the pledge of salvation to 
be seen in the New Testament as in the Old as a dove. Noah knew 
when he saw the dove coming that God had brought them safely 
through the flood, and the baptismal dove was the visible (corpor- 
eal, according to St Luke) sign of the saving of all in the Christian 
ark beginning from Jesus. As Pentecost is the continuation of the 
Lord’s baptism, the Spirit now descending on the apostles, so 
Pentecost continues the fulfilment of the Noah type. Noah, Gen. 
6—49, receives the Spirit in the Gospel: Noah’s descendants, Gen. 
10—II, witness his coming in Acts. The number of the Noachic 
peoples is also foreshadowed in the Gospel. Acts 2 records thirteen 
peoples as representatives of the full seventy; and Jesus has already 
chosen seventy (Luke 10.1) to be the vehicles of his second and 
fuller mission.t 

But pride of place goes to Abraham as the type of both Gospel 
and Acts. The promise made to him claims a place both in the 
Magnificat and Benedictus, and is symbolized in the figure of 
Zacharias, father of a child of angelic promise; and Abraham is a 
recurring theme in Luke as the father of the people of God. As the 


1 The Seventy also have their type in the seventy elders of Num. 11, for which 
see below. We narrow the evangelists if we suppose that their symbols have 
reference to one type only. Often we find two or more passages in the Old 
Testament corresponding to a New Testament antitype. Perhaps it was for 
this reason that the evangelists felt inspired to use these particular symbols. 
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Gospel begins with a new Abraham, so the apology begins with 
Abraham in Acts, as the type of Christ in the Church. Joseph the 
patriarch features in the genealogy in Luke 3 as in the apology, 
and Joseph the foster-father of Jesus is an ever-present echo in the 
Gospels of his great forbear in Genesis. The Samaritan (Shech- 
emite) ministry is also common matter between the two books. 
In neither Gospel nor Acts did St Luke seek types before Noah, 
and Isaac and Jacob receive slender treatment in both, although 
there is more of Jacob in Luke 1—2. Between Pentecost and the 
apology St Luke has been able to point most of the Genesis types 
that he thought had been most strikingly fulfilled in the Acts 
period, and they are the same as, or continuations of, the fulfil- 
ments in Luke. 


2 


Types from the book of Exodus we should expect to find where 
we have found types from the book of Genesis, in the apology of 
Stephen. We are immediately encouraged to see, “But when the 
time of promise drew nigh, which God had sworn to Abraham, 
the people grew and multiplied in Egypt” (7.17). Growth and 
multiplication are the features of the new people of God in Acts 
(6.8; 12.24, etc.). Further, the whole weight of the Exodus section 
of the apology is thrown on to the theme of rejection, Out of 
twenty-eight Exodus verses, three are given to the exposure of 
Moses in infancy, eight to his rejection at the age of forty, and 
five to the episode of the golden calf, all three occasions of the 
rejection of God by Israel. By contrast with this the great events 
of the Passover and the Red Sea are compressed. into a single 
verse (36). Now it is true that this theme of rejection is the theme 
of the apology, and that therefore the verses require much less 
accounting for than the Genesis verses: but they give, none the 
less, the types from the Old Testament which foreshadow the 
treatment of Christ. And when is the period which is antitype to 
the Exodus rejections? It is not so much the rejection of Jesus 
himself in the flesh, for that was the act of the Sanhedrin and the 
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Jerusalem mob—though they were true representatives of the 
people. Israel as a people rejected Christ in the Acts of the Apostles. 
It took the period of the whole book for them to do it, and their 
condemnation is written in ch. 28: and if one wanted to point to 
a single moment as the crisis, then one would choose the moment 
when the Church was harried from Jerusalem, and its leader 
murdered—the trial of Stephen in which the types are 
set. 

A further illustration of this comes in 7.20. “Moses... was 
nourished up in his father’s house three months: and when he was 
cast out Pharaoh’s daughter took him up.” It has been rightly 
noted that St Luke uses a strong word here (and in 7.19), “‘cast 
out’, and clearly means that Moses’ exposure in the Nile should 
be interpreted (we may think rather harshly) as his rejection by 
his own. Now this pattern of (a) three month’s nourishing, fol- 
lowed by (b) rejection, and (c) a long period of acceptance by 
those without, becomes a model for Acts. For we read of Paul at 
Ephesus, that “he went into the synagogue and spake boldly for 
the space of three months” (19.8). Then divers are hardened, and 
he departs from them (19.9). But a long and fruitful ministry 
follows among both Jews and Greeks as he disputes daily in the 
school of Tyrannus by the space of two years (19.10). And lest we 
should mistake this for coincidence, we find the same figures 
repeated for us in the fourth mission. Arisen from the deep, Paul 
is fed by the Maltese barbarians for three months (28.11). He goes 
to Rome where in a matter of days he is rejected. And so he 
dwells a full two years in his own hired house, preaching the 
kingdom of God. The repetition of these figures can hardly be 
accidental. Three months is the proper brief time of welcome from 
the people of God, typified by Moses in his infancy. On the fourth 
journey Paul does not even receive this, his three months’ 
nourishing being at the hands of the Maltese. Then follows 
rejection, and a much longer period of acceptance by the Gen- 
tiles, as Moses was taken in by Pharaoh’s daughter. We need not 
search for any stress on the number two in the repeated “two 
years”. ““A couple of years” is all that is intended (8:erta, 28.30): 
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cf. “Behold I am gathering two sticks” (1 Kings 17.12), or the 
two fishes in the feeding of the five thousand. So Acts sees the 
fulfilment of the rejection once begun in Moses. 

One further type which comes to fulfilment in Acts is fore- 
shadowed in 7.44, ‘Our fathers had the tabernacle of witness in 
the wilderness...” The erection of the tabernacle had been 
crowned by the descent of the Shekinah in Ex. 40, the only great 
Exodus event which St Stephen does not mention. The reason for 
this is at once apparent. What Stephen has not leisure to describe 
he is about to see fulfilled himself. While in the act of speaking 
of the tabernacle, he is assaulted and lynched: and as this is 
happening he looks up steadfastly into heaven and sees the glory of 
God. That same Shekinah which none had been able to gaze upon 
but Moses is now revealed to the first of Christ’s martyrs. Another 
scripture has been fulfilled, and with even more clarity than at the 
transfiguration. 

The remarkable compression of the great events of the exodus 
into 7.36 is because those historic happenings found their fulfil- 
ment in the incarnate life of Jesus, and we are concerned in this 
volume with the types fulfilled in Acts. However, Acts is not 
entirely innocent of paschal fulfilments, as we have seen in the 
case of Peter, and the same is true of Paul in the shipwreck. Paul’s 
“death” here is the same as that of the Israelites at the Red Sea— 
he must pass through the water. Then the waters were divided 
into two, and the children of Israel went through the midst on 
dry ground. So now Paul’s ship falls into a place where two seas 
meet, and strikes ground, and the whole company comes safe to 
shore. The paschal number 14 comes twice in the shipwreck 
narrative. In Exodus, on the fourteenth day of the month Israel 
ate the Passover at night, and crossed the waters. Now, St Luke 
tells us, the fourteenth night was come (27.27) when the crisis 
arrived. Paul besought them all to take meat, saying, This day is 
the fourteenth day that ye have tarried and. continued fasting 
(27.33). So the meal is eaten before dawn and they come safe to 
land. We have already noted the implication made that the meal 
was a kind of eucharist—and if a eucharist then a kind of Passover 
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feast. So Paul’s “death”’, like Peter’s, follows the Lord’s passion 
in its paschal overtones. 

So the themes of Exodus which recur in Acts are again those 
which occur in Luke: the rejection theme which runs from the 
Bethlehem innkeeper to the Jerusalem crowd in the Gospel, and is 
a constant undertone of Acts; the glory theme which is fulfilled in 
the transfiguration and in Stephen’s dying vision; and a some- 
what muted reference to the exodus itself in the baptism, and the 
crucifixion (and the two periods of forty days which follow 
them), and in Peter’s and Paul’s passions. The Sinai theophany is 
recalled in Acts only, at Pentecost. But Exodus was not to St Luke 
the most significant book of the law. When he rewrites St 
Matthew’s sermon on the mount he deletes every Exodus 
reference. The words of Jesus are a second law, a Deuteronomy, 
and it is the old Deuteronomy that provides the types for many 
of the Lord’s sayings, from the temptations on. 

Leviticus is the background to a considerable section of Luke, 
6.12—8. He begins, like St Matthew before him, with the call of 
the Twelve and Jesus’ ordination charge to them at the mount. 
When this is completed, Jesus shows the superiority of the new 
law to the old by dealing with a succession of people who were 
Levitically unclean. First he heals a Gentile’s servant, then he 
touches the bier of a dead young man. Then he allows a sinner- 
woman to wash his feet and kiss him. After the break of a dis- 
course, he goes even further. He allows the Legion’s demons to go 
into a herd of swine. Then he touches a woman with the Levitical 
impurity of a sexual flux (Lev. 15). Finally he takes a dead girl’s 
hand. Rabbinic hackles rise. The gauntlet is down between the 
old law and the new. 

St Mark had gone on in an earlier Gospel to expound the 
difference in a discourse (Mark 7.1-23), in which Jesus makes 
plain the sole importance of cleanness within, and denies any 
defilement from without; and he follows this up with the removal 
of the unclean spirit from a Gentile woman’s daughter. All this 
St Luke omits. This principle is to be established by revelation in 
the Acts. There Christ, in person of his apostle Peter, repeats the 
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impious miracle of touching the dead (9.41), and again the act 
brings not defilement but new life. Peter then goes to stay with a 
tanner, a practiser of a Levitically impure trade, and one which is 
to highlight the vision to follow (9.43). For it is while staying at 
the house of Simon the tanner that Peter sees the vision of all 
manner of fourfooted beasts of the earth and wild beasts and 
creeping things and fowls of the air, the clean and the unclean 
together. So we are shown that the entry of the Gentiles into the 
Church is a question of neo-Levitical cleanness, and the divine 
pronouncement which sanctifies their admission is the thrice- 
repeated voice, “What God hath cleansed, that call not thou 
common”? (10.15). The old Levitical distinctions are done away 
under a new Leviticus which distinguishes clean from unclean 
only by that which comes forth from within, out of the heart of 
men. Doth God care for oxen—or swine, or beasts that divide the 
hoof, or chew the cud? Are not these things written for our sake, 
the members of a Church where there is no difference or com- 
monness, Jew or Gentile, bond or free, but God has cleansed us 
all in the waters of baptism ? 

What has begun as a fulfilment of Leviticus must be closed as a 
fulfilment of Leviticus. God set the neo-Levitical seal on the 
admission of the first Gentiles in Acts 10, and it is a neo-Levitical 
seal which the Church sets on their admission in mass in 15. 
Between its first timorous assent to the divine initiative in ch. 11 
and the great debate in 15 stretches the fruitful mission to the 
Gentiles in Antioch, Cyprus, and Galatia. When the Church 
meets to pronounce judgement upon this mission, the decree it 
promulgates is framed as a fulfilment of Leviticus. For the source 
of the decree is to be sought in Lev. 17—18, as Easton noted,! 
where the four prohibitions approved at the council follow one 
another in neat succession. Lev. 17.7-9 forbids the offering of 
sacrifices to vain gods after which Israel goes a-whoring. Lev. 
17.10-end forbids the eating of blood. Lev. 18 forbids marriage 
within the table of kindred, and various other sexual offences, 
including what we should call adultery (18.20). In the two former 

1 The Purpose of Acts (1936), p. 16. 
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cases the law is expressly said to apply to “‘the strangers (proselytes) 
abiding with you”, and this might fairly be thought to extend 
to the sexual offences also.! Since the offence in eating things 
strangled consisted in consuming the blood, this is subsumed 
under the prohibition on eating blood, Lev. 17.10ff. It is not 
mentioned as an offence on its own in the law. Leviticus, then, 
gives us three laws in 17—18, which we may write down as 
the forbidding of sacrifice to idols, blood and things strangled, 
and sexual offences. And these are, in the now accepted Alex- 
andrine text, the prohibitions of Acts 15. In 15.20 we have the 
order, idol-sacrifices, porneia, things strangled, and blood. In 15.29 
and 21.29 the order is idol-sacrifices, blood, things strangled, 
porneia. Thus in two cases out of three the order is the same as in 
Lev. 17—18, and we can well understand the promotion of 
porneia to second place as a more deadly sin in 15.20. Why should 
these laws be chosen out of all the ones in Leviticus? Partly no 
doubt because two of them were expressly forbidden to proselytes 
as well as to Jews, which is not the case with the other laws. Nor 
perhaps, if we have sensed the tendency of St Luke’s mind aright, 
was he blind to the context. Lev. 16 is the law of the Day of 
Atonement, whose fulfilment in Christ was being so triumphantly 
expounded in St Luke’s day by the author to the Hebrews: Lev. 
19.2 was the familiar summary of Christian morality, “Ye shall 
be holy: for I the Lord thy God am holy”’. So the abbreviated 
version of Leviticus which the apostles and elders ordained for 
their Gentile converts sprang from the atonement of the cross, 


and would be completed into the holiness of the people of God.? 


1 Adultery was one of the sins which rabbinic fantasy supposed to have been 
prohibited to the sons of Noah, and so all mankind, cf. Beginnings, v, 208. 

2 It is probable that the tracing of the decree to Leviticus helps to account for 
the textual variants. The omission of ‘‘things strangled” from Tertullian’s text is 
likely to be because they are subsumed under ‘‘blood” in the Leviticus original. 
This will then have allowed D to make a not unnatural misunderstanding of the 
decree as a list of moral ordinances, and to add his usual footnote, in this case a 
negative version of the golden rule. The omission of fornication in P 45, Origen 
and Eth. from the list at 15.20, but not in the other two passages, also looks as if 
it is due to Leviticus. For it is only in this passage that fornication is out of its 
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Here St Luke leaves Leviticus, and we shall leave it too, post- 
poning to chapter 9 the discussion of the light that the Levitical 
types shed on the question of the historicity of Acts 15. We have 
already glanced at the Numbers typology above (pp. s6f). In the 
Gospel St Luke passes from his Levitical types to a succession of 
Numbers types in Luke 9—10. The feeding of the multitude in 
the deserts of Decapolis with bread and fish (Luke 9.10ff) recalls 
the feeding by Moses of the mixed multitude lusting in the 
desert—‘‘ We remember the fish . . . Shall all the fish of the sea be 
gathered together for them to suffice them?” (Num. 11.4-23). 
The same passage (Num. 11.16ff) describes how Moses took 
seventy men of the elders of Israel to bear the burden of the people 
with him. Luke 10 sees Jesus in turn appoint other seventy also 
and send them two and two before his face. But in Numbers the 
Spirit of the Lord goes beyond the appointed seventy and Eldad 
and Medad prophesy also, causing Joshua to answer and say, ““My 
lord Moses, forbid them”’—a jealous protest which Moses rejects 
(Num. 11.26ff). In the same way in Luke 9.49 John forbids the 
strange exorcist, and Jesus rebukes him for his jealousy. The same 
chapter of Numbers lies behind the choosing of seven in Acts 6. 
“There arose a murmuring of the Grecians against the Hebrews” 
over the distribution of food, recalling the murmuring of the 
mixed multitude in Num. 11.4. The overburdened apostles 
delegate to the Seven as Moses did to the Seventy. Then “the 
Lord took of the Spirit that was upon Moses, and gave it unto the 
seventy elders” (Num. 11.25): now the Seven whom the Church 
is to look out are to be “men of honest report, full of the Holy 
Ghost’’, and Stephen is spectacularly “a man full of faith and of 
the Holy Ghost”’. Finally the widows are fed in Acts by the 
inspired ministration of the Seven, as the multitude were fed in 
Numbers with quails from heaven. 


Levitical order, and the scribe who knew the Old Testament type might well 
pass over from idols to things strangled, and then omit fornication altogether. 
He includes it however when in its original order at 15.29 and 21.25. 
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Numbers 11 is the principal chapter of that book which has 
influenced St Luke’s writings. On two occasions Paul undertakes 
a Nazarite vow under the provisions of Num. 6 (Acts 18.18; 
21.24ff), but otherwise Acts, like Luke, contains no other certain 
trace of a fulfilment of Numbers.! There is indeed a general 
movement in the second half of Acts which recalls the journey of 
“the church in the wilderness’, but we must be careful not to 
press the evidence. Numbers is the book where Israel is numbered, 
and the Pauline missions are similarly the occasion of the bringing 
in of the greater part of the members of the new Israel. Numbers 
is the book of the wanderings through the desert, and the Pauline 
missions are the story of the Church’s journeying round the 
eastern Mediterranean. Numbers ends with the promised land in 
sight, and Paul’s journeys tend towards the promised goal of 
Rome in the same way. Rome is to the Church what Canaan was 
to Israel of old. But before the new Jesus can bring his Israel in, 
the waters of a new Jordan must be crossed. So Paul crosses the 
water of the Great Sea as by a resurrection in a similar way to the 
marvellous crossing of the Jordan by Joshua, when the waters 
divided and the people were able to go down into their depths and 
come up in safety beyond. The myth of the crossing of the Jordan 
is but a repetition of the myth of the crossing of the Red Sea, and 
if the detail of Paul’s shipwreck recalls the Exodus story that is no 
reason why its position should not recall the Joshua one. So Paul 
comes to the promised land: and Acts ends as it began, on the note 
of the kingdom of God. The phrase only comes eight times in 
Acts, of which twice are in the verses concerning the ascension, 
and twice are at Rome. The new Joshua had been forty days with 
his disciples “‘speaking of the things concerning the kingdom of 


™It might be thought that Paul’s preservation from death by snakebite at 
Malta was connected with the saving of Israel from the plague of serpents in 
Num. 21; or that the false prophets of Acts had their prototype in the error of 
Balaam the son of Bosor, so familiar to the later New Testament writers as the 
archetype of the money-minded false prophet. But those verbal correspondences 
which alone can be held to constitute evidence are lacking. E. Best, in a note on 
Acts 13.1-3 in J.T.S., Oct. 1960, urges convincingly that Num. 8 is the type 
behind the ordination of Barnabas and Paul. 
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God” (1.3), and explaining that not yet was the kingdom to be 
restored to Israel (1.6). Then he had entered into his kingdom. 
Now the new Joshua in person of his apostle comes through the 
water to the promised land, and bears witness to the Jews of the 
kingdom of God (28.23); and there he remains, preaching in the 
last verse of the book that same kingdom. The coming of the 
kingdom is not far now. 

As we survey the Torah types which have found fulfilment in 
Acts, it is difficult not to see the same movement in process as is 
plain in the Lucan Gospel—or in the other Gospels for that matter.! 
Luke 1—2 is a new Genesis; Luke 3—s, with the baptism and 
temptations, a new Exodus; Luke 6—8 a new Leviticus; Luke 
9—10 a new Numbers; Luke 10—18 a new Deuteronomy; Luke 
19—24 a new Joshua, the entering of the new Jesus into his king- 
dom. So Acts displays the signs of an ordered succession of types 
from the law, even if other considerations have marred the clarity 
of the pattern. It begins from a new épy7 in Pentecost, where the 
peoples of the Genesis world are represented, and the Genesis 
disaster of Babel is reversed. The covenant with Abraham is pro- 
claimed as fulfilled by Peter in the temple, and Abraham’s move- 
ment westward is continued as the Church prepares to leave 
Jerusalem. The twelve new patriarchs fill the stage for the first 
five chapters, and a new Joseph provides for the needs of the new 
Israel. There are other Genesis echoes but the principal ones are 
these, falling at the beginning of the book, in the Apostolic 
section. Exodus also begins at Pentecost in the giving of the law 
of the Spirit, and continues in the Diaconal section. It is there that 
the number of the disciples multiplies, and the final rejection by 
the Jewish authorities takes place, which Stephen himself com- 
pares with the rejecting of Moses. The core of Stephen’s speech is 
the types from Exodus: the rejection of Christ which is becoming 
final as he speaks, and the impermanence of the temple, a Sol- 
omonic substitute for the tabernacle of witness in the wilderness. 


' Later Jewish writings were commonly divided into five sections in imitation 
of the Torah, e.g. Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus, Enoch; without attempting, 
however, a book-by-book parallelism. 
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Stephen’s martyrdom is crowned with the fulfilment of Exodus 
in the vision of the Shekinah. Section III is the section concerned 
with the fulfilment of Leviticus. The touching of the dead 
Dorcas, the staying with Simon the tanner, the vision of the beasts 
clean and unclean, the admission of the Gentile first-fruits—all 
these are the Levitical themes which dominate the Petrine section. 
The Church’s final neo-Levitical seal is placed upon the Gentiles’ 
admission in Acts 15. 

So far the pattern is clear: and if the evidence for the rest is 
more slight, it would seem incredible that St Luke should have 
gone so far and then stopped. The truth is that throughout Acts 
the earlier chapters contain far more typology than the later ones. 
When facts were remote and hard to come by it was natural for 
St Luke to lean more heavily upon the inspiration that the cycle 
of Christian life or the scriptures provided. When he himself was 
an eyewitness and circumstantial detail was plentiful, there was a 
story to press on with. The Num. 11 types fall out of place in 
Acts 6, but this is necessary because Acts 6 is parallel with Luke 
9—1I0 in the main Gospel-Acts scheme, and Num. 11 lies behind 
both. The rest of the Numbers types, the wanderings towards the 
promised land, the Nazarite vows, the bringing in of the é&piOjol 
of the New Israel, all follow on where Leviticus finishes. There 
is, and can be, no Deuteronomy. Deuteronomy means the second 
law, and the second law for St Luke was the law of Christ, 
delivered in all its fullness by Jesus in the flesh. All that Jesus had 
then taught was a second law, superseding the first law of Moses. 
The sermon on the plain is in reminiscence of Deut. 1.1, “These 
be the words which Moses spake unto all Israel on this side Jordan 
in the wilderness, in the plain...”; and it opens with Deuter- 
onomic blessings and curses (Deut. 27—28). All of Jesus’ teaching 
is the second law, and it is not given to his apostles to elaborate 
upon it, but rather to proclaim it, and to live it. There is therefore 
no place for further Deuteronomic types in Acts. The book 
accordingly ends, like the Gospel, with a new fulfilment of the 
sixth book of the old canon, Jesus, the son of Nave. Joshua had 
crowned the work of Moses in fact, even if the rabbis did not 
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reckon the sixth book on a par with the first five. So it was open 
to the Christian Church to see the old Jesus as the type of the new; 
and in Paul’s shipwreck and arrival at Rome, and in his preaching 
of the kingdom of God to see the renewed fulfilment of Joshua’s 
passing of Jordan and his entry into Canaan. 

In this way St Luke develops the plot of Acts not just as reveal- 
ing the fulfilment of isolated scriptures, but as showing an ordered 
fulfilment of the Torah, the heart of scripture, and of Joshua the 
first successor to Moses. 


3 


Of the prophetic books, those that have had a noteworthy 
influence upon Acts are Jeremiah, Jonah, Isaiah, and Daniel. The 
influence of Daniel is felt primarily through the numerical scheme 
adumbrated in that book, and we shall be considering this in the 
Appendix. The effect of the other three prophets upon St Luke 
may be considered here. 

Jeremiah is a prophet whose writings have had an effect upon 
the Gospels less than proportionate to their length and importance. 
Not only Isaiah, but Daniel, Zechariah, Malachi, among others, 
might be thought to have been more in the minds of the evangel- 
ists. He does come into his own however in connection with 
Judas in Matthew, and we have traced above the way in which 
St Luke used the Jer. 31—32 texts (LXX, 38—39) in the com- 
position of his account of Judas’ death. Now the successor to 
Judas’ title of false disciple is Ananias, struck dead with his wife 
Sapphira in Acts 5. This tale has given many exegetes to think, 
and much care has been given to ransacking rabbinic sources to 
find an adequate explanation of it. The explanation, however, 
lies nearer to hand. It is a thing extremely rare in scripture for the 
word of a man of God to be effectual in the striking dead of a 
false disciple. It happens, in fact, only once in the Bible outside 
Acts 5, and that is when Jeremiah prophesies the death of a false 
prophet in Jer. 28 (LXX,34), and the false prophet’s name is 
Hananiah, “Then said the prophet Jeremiah unto Hananiah the 
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prophet, Hear now, Hananiah; The Lord hath not sent thee; but 
thou makest this people to trust in a lie. Therefore thus saith the 
Lord; Behold, I will cast thee from off the face of the earth: this 
year thou shalt die, because thou hast taught rebellion against the 
Lord. So Hananiah the prophet died the same year in the seventh 
month” (Jer. 28.15-17). 

A few pages later a similar coincidence meets us, when Philip 
evangelizes the Ethiopian eunuch. Ethiopians are common enough 
as a people in the Bible, but there is only one individual of that 
race mentioned in the Old Testament. He comes in Jer. 38.7-13 
(LXX,45.7ff), Jeremiah’s ally and rescuer Ebed-Melech. And he is 
a eunuch. We shall see in a moment that there are other types 
which are powerful in Acts 8, and which diminish the clarity of 
the case. But knowing that St Luke is in the habit of drawing 
types from Jeremiah, we shall not easily believe that the co- 
incidence of two Ethiopian eunuchs in this way escaped his 
notice. 

Such a catena of coincidences with Jeremiah demands an 
explanation. Again we shall postpone the historical question to 
chapter 9. But why should St Luke have wished to ring these 
echoes with Jeremiah? We can understand the need for the law 
to be fulfilled in toto. But why do we have to find Jeremiah ful- 
filled in the Church’s history when so many other prophets get 
such scanty treatment? And what sort of fulfilment is it that 
merely provides a correspondence between the race and physical 
condition of two characters connected with Jeremiah and Philip, 
when there is not the least similarity in the stories concerning 
them? The answer is that Jeremiah is the prophet of the fall of 
Jerusalem. As we have seen from Luke 21, Acts is only the first 
stage of a drama in four scenes. It is the prelude first to the fall of 
Jerusalem in A.D. 70, then to the cosmic troubles, and finally to the 
End. So the great prophecy of Jeremiah, the prophecy with which 
the whole book is taken up, and which had come to a first fulfil- 
ment in $87 B.c., had now been fulfilled again and finally in the 
utter destruction of the city under Titus. Since the account of the 
former fall of the city comes in Jer. 39 (LXX,46), it was natural 
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for the Church to look to the chapters leading up to that catas- 
trophe for a foreshadowing of its own history until the time of 
the fall of Jerusalem which it itself had witnessed. Some of these 
prophecies, like the new covenant, fall naturally into place. Others 
of them, like the coincidence of Philip’s Ethiopian with Ebed- 
Melech, are stray happy coincidences which are included for the 
sake of the typology. We may set out the full catena in a table: 


AY. rex 

Jet 232 34 Hananiah struck dead Acts § 

Jer. 31 38 The new covenant Luke 22.20 
ere 42 39 Purchase of field Acts 1.18 
Jer. 36 AS Ethiopian eunuch Acts 8 

Jer. 39 46 Fall of Jerusalem A.D. 70 


Jeremiah, however, is not the only prophet recalled by the 
story of Philip and the Ethiopian. The passage which the latter 
was reading was Isaiah $3, which is quoted at length and provides 
the text for Philip’s preaching. Isa. 55 continues, “Ye that thirst, 
go to the water... Seek ye the Lord, and when ye find him, call 
upon him”’ (55.1,6); the Ethiopian is one thirsting for God and 
seeking him, and comes to the water (Acts 8.36). But the sting 
comes in Isa. 56.3, “Let not the foreigner who attaches himself. 
to the Lord say, Surely the Lord will separate me from his people: 
and let not the eunuch say, I am a dry tree....” Here is the 
primary source of the foreign eunuch, then: his Ethiopian nation- 
ality will come from Jeremiah, though Isaiah also has a word for 
the Ethiopians (Isa. 18). If we are looking for further reasons, we 
have already seen that the Cushite is missing from the peoples of 
Acts 2: and the Ethiopian was proverbially “unwashable”’, The 
water is also in the desert, a further Isaianic touch. If there is not a 
lot of Isaiah in Acts, his echoes are thickly strown when they do 
come. 

The third prophet whose book has been a noticeable influence 
on Acts is Jonah, and here we have little to add to what has been 
already set out by other scholars, and perhaps indeed something 
to subtract. Jonah’s importance, as St Luke recorded the Lord as 
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saying in the Gospel, is that he preached to the Gentiles. “As 
Jonah was a sign to the Ninevites, so shall also the Son of man be 
to this generation. ... The men of Nineveh shall rise up in the 
judgement with this generation and shall condemn it: for they 
repented at the preaching of Jonah; and behold, a greater than 
Jonah is here” (Luke 11.30,32). Jonah’s great experience had been 
repeated. He had gone to the Ninevites and they had repented; 
the Church had turned to the Gentiles, and they had repented. It 
had been far otherwise with “‘this generation”, i.e. the Jews. So, 
like Jonah, Peter set out from Joppa on the journey that is to end 
with the conversion of Gentiles to God. The Son of man is, like 
Jonah, a sign to this generation, preaching (in the person of his 
Church) after his resurrection from death. Although rejected by 
his own, he calls on those outside Israel to repent, and is accepted. 
But before he comes to the greatest Nineveh of all, the capital of 
the new world empire, he must again go down into the deep. So, 
in person of his apostle Paul, he takes ship for the west. Once more 
there is a mighty tempest in the sea, so that the ship is like to be 
broken. Once more (Jonah 1.5; Acts 27.18) they cast forth the 
wares that are in the ship to lighten it of them. Once more, at the 
word of God’s prophet (Jonah 1.9; Acts 27.23), the crisis passes. 
Jonah says, “I fear the Lord, the God of heaven, which hath made 
the sea and the dry land”’: Paul in the same tone, “There stood by 
me the angel of God, whose I am, and whom I serve”. So the 
tempest is frustrated, and the ship’s company saved. The greater 
than Jonah, in his apostle, comes through the deep again to preach 
in another Nineveh. 

An interesting further catena of Jonah typologies has been pro- 
posed by Dr C. S. C. Williams, if only as advocatus diaboli, who 
suggests that the smiting of Herod is related to Jonah 3—4.! At 
the preaching of Jonah the king of Nineveh (a) repents, (b) arises 
from his throne and puts his robe from him, and (c) sits in dust and 
ashes. By contrast the king of Jewry in Acts 12 (a) tries to kill the 
new Jonah for his preaching, (b) arrays himself in a royal robe, and 


! Acts of the Apostles, 1957, p. 152. 
1777. 
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(c) sits down on his throne and arrogates to himself divine honours. 
Then (d) like Jonah’s gourd, he is eaten with worms (oxwAnKo- 
Bpwros) and perishes. The robe, the throne, and the oxwAné are 
evidence in favour of this suggestion, which may well be right. 
The weakness of it is that (a), (b), and (c) are all typologies of con- 
trast, and to accept these without overwhelming evidence is to 
open the door to much fanciful exegesis (cf. chapter 1, p. 7). 
There is only one typology of contrast that stands out so clearly 
in Acts as to achieve probability. Luke 11.51 tells us that the blood 
of Zacharias slain between the temple and the altar was the known 
type of Christian martyrdom, and no doubt especially of the first 
martyr Stephen, stoned as he was, like Zacharias, for preaching 
the truth. Zacharias’ dying words (2 Chron. 24.22) were, “The 
Lord look upon it and require it’. It is hard to believe that 
this is not intentionally contrasted with Stephen’s dying words, 
“Lord, lay not this sin to their charge”. Whether the Jonah- 
Herod contrast is equal to this must be open to doubt. 

Jonah may lie behind the smiting of Herod. But it seems enough 
to think that it follows in the tradition of the smiting of the per- 
secuting tyrants of the Old Testament. Nebuchadnezzar set him- 
self up as God in Dan. 3, and persecuted God’s true children: but 
a fourth figure, like unto the Son of God, delivered them from 
the furnace, and a watcher and a holy one descends in the next 
chapter to hew down the royal tree. The drama is played out 
again with Peter and Herod. As for the worms, Dr Williams 
himself points us to the death of Antiochus (who is Nebuchad- 
nezzar) in 2 Macc. 9. 

Jeremiah, Isaiah, Jonah, and Daniel are the principal prophets 
who have influenced the Acts; though there are numerous inci- 
dental quotations besides from other prophets, and from the 
writings. With the three first mentioned we have now made our 
reckoning. But the effect of the book of Daniel is chiefly felt 
through the numerical schemes there propounded, and the 
slippery paths of numerology we shall postpone to the Appendix. 
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For a good many years now, Acts has been the Church’s first 
history book; and it is required in history books that they supply 
us with fact. The Church has unhesitatingly turned to Acts for 
information, and has expected to read in its pages an account of 
what actually happened after the resurrection, the plain, un- 
garnished “truth”. The brief story has been under the micro- 
scope for every nuance, every overtone, that could reveal more 
accurately the facts of the rise of the Church, and the assumption 
has been throughout that a more complete understanding of the 
text would be sure to reveal to us more clearly the nature and 
detail of the concrete events that took place. Even the rise of 
higher criticism has done little to affect this assumption. Knox 
wrote St Paul and the Church of Jerusalem in the belief that Acts was 
an accurate account of the events in question, which could be 
verified and amplified from the Pauline letters, and from pagan 
histories and inscriptions. The Beginnings of Christianity and most 
subsequent commentaries have taken a rather less optimistic view, 
but it has never been doubted that, even granted a number of 
small inaccuracies, the intention of St Luke was to give us fact 
and nothing else. Acts was a history book, even if not a history 
book beyond reproach. 

Nor, of course, is it idle curiosity which inspires the search for 
“fact”, and the desire that Acts should be a history book which 
can supply it. Christianity is a religion of incarnation, and the 
Church is compelled to make use of historical arguments. A 
belief in the resurrection of Jesus, for example, may be attacked 
and must be defended upon a basis of the behaviour of the 
earliest Christians; and such arguments will depend largely upon 
the assumed factuality of Acts. The history of the primitive 
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Church, moreover, provides a precedent to guide subsequent 
generations, and the Church has justly leaned upon what it 
believed to be a straightforward record of its early history in 
order to establish an order for baptism, confirmation, etc. 

But what if this confidence in the factual integrity of Acts 
should be undermined? For our studies have established at least 
one thing: that factual integrity was not the only standard that 
St Luke set himself. It is not, or not only, as the liberal and form 
critics supposed, that St Luke intended to write a “‘true’’ account 
of what had passed, but was hindered by his limitations of know- 
ledge. It is that St Luke never intended to write a “true” account 
of the Church’s early years at all, in the sense that his book should 
exclude any story for which he had no evidence in Christian 
tradition. Symbol was a factor of weight at least comparable to 
fact with him: and it is clear that at least sometimes the existence 
of a type in the life of Jesus, or in the Old Testament, or elsewhere 
in the life of the Church, has had a determining influence on the 
record he has left us. To take an example: St Luke tells us that 
some Medes were present at Pentecost. The Church would have 
said traditionally that he tells us so because there were Medes 
present at Pentecost. Liberal critics would say that he tells us so 
because he thought there were Medes present at Pentecost, but 
that it is open to question whether he was right. Our investigation 
of the symbolic background of the narrative of Pentecost has 
shown us that the Medes correspond to Madai, the grandson of 
Noah in Gen. 10. Two possibilities therefore open before us. One 
is that the facts corresponded with the symbol. The traditionalists 
(or the liberals) were right, and the symbol is a happy accident. 
There really were Medes there, and this fitted in neatly with the 
Old Testament type. The other is that St Luke thought the Medes 
were there because he found Madai in Gen. 10, and not because 
he had any evidence from tradition at all. In that case he may have 
included them in one of two attitudes of mind. Either he may 
have believed that God was guiding him to find from scripture 
what he did not have from eyewitnesses, which would make him 
a naive biblicist like St Matthew. Or he might not have thought 
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that the Medes were there at all, and have written that they were as a 
literal falsehood conveying spiritual truth, as Origen would put 
it; which would make him a sophisticated symbolist like St John. 

Since, then, the question of historicity is an important one, and 
since we may have been thought to have done much to undermine 
a confidence in the factuality of Acts, it is incumbent upon us to 
try to establish how far such confidence is just, and how far Acts 
is not to be taken as a historical record at all. We may posit first 
that St Luke had some motive and source for everything he wrote, 
either a typological source and a symbolic motive, or a source in 
tradition and a motive of writing straight history, or both co- 
inciding. Where, therefore, we find passages with no apparent 
root in symbolism, or with unimportant traces of types, we shall 
be justified in assuming that St Luke was setting down a factual 
story from his own experience or from the tradition of other 
Christians known to him, and with no other intention than to let 
posterity know what happened. This will be our first criterion: 
where there are no types, Acts is intended to be factual. The account of 
the mission to Corinth in Acts 18 would be a fair example of such 
a passage. Symbolic motifs are here at a minimum, and therefore 
we can assume that St Luke writes straight history, on the testi- 
mony, no doubt, of Paul himself. 

It is when we find the typologies strewn more thickly that we 
run into difficulties. We can never be certain that type and fact 
did not coincide for any particular incident or detail. St Luke may 
have known personally a Mede who was present at Pentecost. 
We could never say, “This detail serves a typological purpose, 
and therefore it has no historical basis”. But, on the other hand, 
it is not our experience that history does fulfil type in every detail, 
and we know that the early Christians were prepared to believe that 
Old Testament types had been fulfilled without adequate evidence.' 


1 To take two celebrated examples from the account of the Lord’s death: it is in 
the last degree improbable either that there should have been darkness over the 
land for three hours, or that the veil of the temple should have been rent in two 
from top to bottom, without our hearing of it from non-Christian sources, The 
Christians believed the first because it was a fulfilment of the three days’ darkness 
in Ex. 10.22, the second because it was symbolic of the ending of the old covenant. 
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The more completely, therefore, an incident or detail falls 
into pattern as an antitype, the more suspicious we shall have 
to be of its historicity: and where an incident or passage can be 
accounted for wholly, or almost wholly, on typological grounds, 
we shall have to be very wary indeed of giving it weight as 
history. This gives us a second criterion: the thicker the types, the 
less likely is the passage to be factual. 

But further, we are not without means of checking the Acts 
stories in many details from St Paul’s letters and elsewhere. If, 
therefore, we come across passages in Acts which are both to be 
accounted for on symbolic grounds and also in conflict with 
Pauline or other evidence, we shall be justified in holding that 
St Luke was giving his types their head, and that his account is 
not to be accepted as historically true. We shall find that the story 
of the ascension is an example of this kind of writing. Between 
these two poles of the totally factual and the totally unfactual will 
lie the remaining passages, upon which we shall have to exercise 
our judgement as best we may. We must take each passage 
separately, and assess (a) its symbolic content, and (b) the external 
evidence for or against its historicity, and form a judgement from 
these on the two principles we have now set out. We shall find 
our task easier as the book progresses. 

The ascension. The symbolic content of the account of the 
ascension is almost 100%. It takes place at Jerusalem in accordance 
with Lucan theology. It provides a platform for Jesus to ordain 
two things cardinal to the Lucan view of the gospel’s progress, 
the baptism with the Spirit, and the fourfold expansion Jerusalem- 
Judea-Samaria-eschaton. The forty days and the references to the 
kingdom recall the assumption of Moses. The two men recall 
Moses and Elijah at the transfiguration and resurrection. The 
mount of Olives recalls the site in Zechariah of the end of the 
world. The only point not covered by symbolic or theological 
explanation is the statement that Jesus ate with the Twelve during 
the forty days, and this will be a simple carry-over from Luke 24. 

The detail, then, of the ascension story is almost wholly sym- 
bolic. The motive in St Luke’s mind for its inclusion we have 
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often had cause to remark. It occupies a keystone place in the 
pattern of Luke—Acts, and stands above all in the latter book 
against the incarnation in the former. St Luke, then, had over- 
whelming reasons for inventing a story describing the ascension 
if one did not already exist, and his account supplies no reasons 
for thinking that he did not so invent one. (The spiritual reality 
that the ascension story represents is, of course, not affected by this 
argument. Jesus had been a man, and after a while he was so no 
longer: he ceased even appearing to his disciples, and gave the 
Church abundant evidence of his reign in heaven.) 

The rest of the New Testament provides overwhelming evid- 
ence that no incident occurred of the kind St Luke describes. 
He himself provides a different account of it in the Gospel, from 
which we would conclude that it took place on Easter Day at 
Bethany. The account St Paul gives in 1 Cor. 15 of the post- 
resurrection appearances draws a distinction in time between his 
own vision and that of the other early Christians, but he does not 
in any way imply that he had seen a vision rather than an appear- 
ance: on the contrary, had he not seen the Lord as they had? 
(1 Cor. 9.1). He makes no reference to the ascension as an event 
in the way we should expect; nor is there any such reference else- 
where in the New Testament. St Mark and St Matthew imply 
and assume that the disciples went back at once to Galilee. We 
conclude therefore that the account of Acts 1.1-14 is quite 
unhistorical.! 

The twelfth disciple. We have shown above that the account of 
the death of Judas was composed by St Luke from the scriptures 
to accord with his experience that God smote false disciples 
(pp. 174ff). What then of the choosing of Matthias? Peter is the 
natural speaker. One hundred and twenty is a symbolic number 
of Christians, twelve cadres of ten. Joseph and Matthias both have 
typological associations,” and would be good names for the parts. 


I There is a much fuller discussion of this in J. G. Davies, He Ascended into 
Heaven, 1949, pp. 47ff. Starting from slightly different premisses Professor Davies 
reaches the same conclusion. 

2 See below, pp. 234-5n. 
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Choosing by lot was honoured by biblical precedent. It might be 
thought that given St Luke’s belief that the Spirit always came 
with a new choosing, this incident was fictitious too. However, 
there is no accounting in this way for Joseph’s surname Justus, 
and the overtones of his name Barsabas may be thought inade- 
quate to justify its invention. The complete silence of the New 
Testament elsewhere on the incident, or either of the candidates, 
does not tell strongly against its historicity. It is therefore prob- 
ably an historical occurrence. 

Pentecost. The details of Pentecost have been exhaustively 
accounted for. The feast itself is the ideal occasion both for the 
harvest of souls and for the giving of the Spirit to replace the law: 
it also marks off a fifth period of ten days beyond the ascension to 
usher in the beginning of the divine triumph.! The Church in its 
first phase is a symbolic unity. The wind symbolism is natural to 
pneuma, the fire symbolism comes from the Exodus law-giving. 
The speaking with tongues is both an extension of rabbinic 
comment upon the divine voice at Sinai, and the reversing of 
Babel; and the attendant peoples are the descendants of those 
scattered of old from Shinar. The suggestion that the disciples 
are full of new wine is of almost Johannine irony: this is the new 
wine that bursts the old bottles. The third hour typifies the rise of 
the Church. The three thousand converts are a symbolic number, 
and the communism of the Christians is evidence of their unity. 
Thus virtually every detail of the Pentecost story is seen to have 
a symbolic usefulness. 

What evidence is there outside Acts 2 for a historical descent of 
the Holy Ghost in the manner described? It is referred to else- 
where in Acts, as when Peter says, “The Holy Ghost fell on them 
as on us at the beginning” (11.15), and it is indeed the keystone 
of the four outpourings of the Spirit, since Cornelius’ receiving 
of the Spirit is thus expressly compared with it, and there is a 
strong implied comparison in the receiving of the Spirit by the 
twelve Gentiles at Ephesus. It seems at first sight incredible that 
the pentecostal outpouring should not have taken place. But the 

™ See below, pp. 214-15. 
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fact remains that apart from these references in Acts this monu- 
mental event, from which the whole growth of the Church is 
dated, is received in all pre-Lucan writings in the New Testament 
in unbroken silence. St Paul never mentions it, as we should 
surely expect him to had it happened. The possession of the 
Spirit is a reality cardinal to his theology, and an appeal to the 
great occasion of its first giving would be very natural from his 
pen had he known of it, in the same way as the historicity of the 
crucifixion and resurrection is his guarantee of the validity of 
baptism and so much else. St Mark again implies, and St Matthew 
affirms, that the disciples went north after Easter Day: and 
although there is nothing impossible in their coming together to 
Jerusalem for Pentecost, this is not what St Luke says happened. 
When Pentecost is mentioned as a feast, both by St Paul and St 
Luke himself, there is no hint that anything is involved above the 
Jewish celebration. “I will tarry at Ephesus till Pentecost’’, wrote 
St Paul to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 16.8)—and then I will be going 
to Macedonia. This tells us nothing of what significance Pentecost 
had for him. Acts 20.16 seems to be more revealing: “‘Paul hasted, 
if it were possible for him to be at Jerusalem the day of Pente- 
cost.” The Christian Pentecost could presumably be celebrated 
anywhere with equal appropriateness: but for the Jews Pentecost 
was one of the three feasts when all Israel’s males were to appear 
before God’s face, and for those of the Diaspora it was the feast, 
since spring and autumn weather made journeying perilous for 
Passover and Tabernacles. Since St Luke adds no hint from James 
on Paul’s arrival that he had come opportunely for the Christian 
Pentecost, we shall probably be justified in inferring that 20.16 
had in mind the Jewish prototype of the feast. Thus, except for 
those passages in Acts where St Luke is concerned to make refer- 
ence to the giving of the Spirit, the New Testament writers before 
St John cold-shoulder his Pentecost with a silence so universal as 
to deepen our suspicion that the story is composed from the types 
and nothing else.! 

1 Alleged references to the Lucan pentecostal story in John and Revelation do 
not affect this conclusion, since St John treated Acts as scripture. 
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Can it really be, then, that St Luke has invented the whole 
tale? There is nothing remarkable in the idea. We have, after all, 
but now concluded (and with the general agreement of scholars) 
that he has clothed the truth of Christ’s ascension with a suitable 
myth; and have tried to show elsewhere! that he has similarly 
invented a myth for the incarnation and birth of Christ from the 
treasure-house of the Old Testament. If the ascension and Christ- 
mas, why not Pentecost also ? If St Luke has composed the stories 
relating to two great Christian feasts, why not a third ? But if we 
are inclined to this sceptical conclusion, we shall have to provide 
a more probable hypothesis of what happened, and to this task 
we must now bend. 

The women, then, found the tomb empty on Easter morning 
(Mark 16.5), but kept their peace (Mark 16.8), only revealing 
afterwards that the celestial young man whom they had seen had 
foretold to them appearances to come in Galilee (Mark 16.7). 
Peter, in the meantime, saw the risen Lord on Easter Day (1 Cor. 
15.5; Luke 24.34), as did Cleopas and his companion (Luke 
24.13ff), and the Twelve (1 Cor. 15.5; Luke 24.36ff; John 20. 19ff). 
Filled with enthusiasm, and in a high state of expectation, the 
apostles returned to Galilee (Mark 16.7; Matt. 28.16) where they 
found fertile ground for the news they brought. Further appear- 
ances took place, including one at a large open-air meeting 
attended by over five hundred converts (1 Cor. 15.6), but after a 
short while they ceased, apart from the appearance much later to 
Paul himself (1 Cor. 15.8). During these early weeks excitement 
was intense among the Christians, for whom a new world had 
dawned, and at one gathering moved over into ecstasy, where 
glossolalia occurred for the first time. This was an experience 
very moving to those partaking, and was understood to be the 
Spirit acting through the Church, making intercession with 
groanings that cannot be uttered (Rom. 8.26). Once this had 
happened, it occurred regularly, through a psychological process 


Art, cit. J-f.S6 10576 
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now familiar to us,! and it was common in all Christian churches 
(e.g. 1 Cor. 12—14; Gal. 3.2; 1 Cor. 14.18 of Paul himself), though 
in the course of time as enthusiasm died off the practice withered 
away, perhaps in the 60s. The earliest Christians, in the mean- 
time, being Jews, retained Jewish pious practices (Acts 3.1, 
evening prayer in the temple for example), and kept the three 
great Jewish feasts. Passover was also Easter, and therefore ful- 
filled by history, but Pentecost and Tabernacles retained their 
Jewish significance without, at first, any Christian addition to 
their themes. 

St Luke abolished the uninspiring vagueness and gradualness 
of this story by composing myths out of scripture which should 
illuminate the meaning of what actually happened, even if they 
are not of themselves factually true. He closed the list of appear- 
ances with an imaginary visible ascension into heaven, recalling 
Moses and Elijah, and the gift of the Spirit to their successors, and 
now to Jesus’ successors. The gift of the Holy Spirit, associated 
from the first with the ecstatic speaking of tongues, he placed at 
Pentecost, as the ideal feast for the Spirit’s descent. He fused the 
natural wind symbolism with the fire symbolism and divine voice 
from Sinai, and made the whole scene into a symbolic harvest of 
souls through the conversion of representatives of many peoples. 
He further interpreted the glossolalia as a reversal of the con- 
fusion of tongues in Genesis, and translated the names given in the 
tenth chapter of that book into their modern equivalents to supply 
the names of the. nations represented. His completed story was 
simple, memorable, and attractive. It presented the spiritual truth 
in a form which the uneducated could grasp. There were few 
Christians, half a century and more after the event, to deny that 
this is what occurred, and if there were they very likely under- 
stood what St Luke was doing, and saw no more reason to object 
to his myth than he to writing it. For perhaps a generation after 
the writing of Acts the influence of the Jewish church was strong 
enough to maintain the celebration of Pentecost and Tabernacles. 


1 Cf, the thirty-one authenticated cases of the reception of the stigmata, 
following St Francis. 
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During this time the Church was becoming more completely 
Gentile, and Tabernacles, having no Christian associations, 
dropped out of the calendar. Pentecost became a Christian feast. 

The healing of the temple cripple. One or two details of this story 
have no apparent symbolic meaning—the Beautiful Gate and 
Solomon’s Porch, for example. Although many of the details 
correspond with those of Paul’s first recorded healing at Lystra, 
and might therefore have been supplied from that story, there is 
no real reason for supposing that this has been done. St Luke knew 
of a number of healings in apostolic days (5.15f), and it is most 
natural to presume that he chose this as the most famous, and 
recorded the Lystrean cripple as a parallel to it. This is not to say, 
of course, that the timing of the incident was necessarily as re- 
corded; we shall need further to reconstruct the history of the 
primitive Church when examining Acts 6. It is also possible that 
the story has been simplified by having the persecution of Peter 
and John as its immediate sequel. But the presence of John and 
Alexander among the Sadducees is our guarantee that the story is 
grounded in history. 

Ananias and Sapphira. Sapphira is not a symbolic name, so the 
story is certainly not entire fiction: but the typological content 
of the tale is high. Perhaps the couple did attempt to deceive 
the Church over a gift of money in early days, and died shortly 
afterwards. They would fall conveniently to St Luke’s hand then 
as successors to the false Judas, struck dead in their turn. The co- 
incidence of the husband’s name with Jeremiah’s opponent would 
then suggest that Peter should have pronounced the lethal word, 
and the story would attain its present dramatic form. 

The apostles’ imprisonment and release. This is one of the most 
clearly non-historical paragraphs in the book. Not only are the 
details of the story paralleled in Acts 12, but the whole reads in a 
thin and unconvincing way. Gamaliel might be evidence for a 
historical background of some kind were he not also introduced 
to succour Paul in his hour of need, and were his speech not 
marred by two celebrated anachronisms. The story has been 
inserted to supply the needed climax to the section, a thanatos and 
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anastasis of all the apostles. Actually such an event never occurred. 
The apostles were persecuted, and some of them were martyred, 
but not in unison in this way. 

The deacons present us with a more interesting and difficult 
problem. Stephen’s martyrdom is certainly a historical event, 
since it provides the type for two Lucan words from the cross.! 
So much else in Acts 6—7 is plainly stylized, or full of echoes from 
Numbers and from Jesus’ passion, that we shall do well to be 
cautious of placing weight on the historicity of the chapters as a 
whole. Since we have concluded that the apostles left for Galilee 
after the resurrection, and were only occasionally in Jerusalem for 
the next few months, the Church will have been off to a slow 
start in the capital. In fact it was never a very living force among 
the Palestinian Jews there resident. All the names we have of the 
earliest Christians, except for Ananias and Sapphira, are of Gali- 
leans or Hellenists. But although Jewry proper proved such stony 
ground, the Hellenist community took the gospel to its heart. 
The Church’s principal benefactor, even in very early days, was a 
Hellenist, Barnabas from Cyprus. Its headquarters were in the 
house of Mary his sister, and leaders arose from the Hellenist 
converts including the seven named in 6.5. It is these leaders who 
immediately are found leading the Church’s mission, and it is 
their leader Stephen who attracts the ensuing persecution. 

An explanation of this development, more simple than St 
Luke’s schematized programme, suggests itself. We know from 
Gal. 2 that Peter: went to Antioch to follow up the Hellenist 
mission in that city. We know from 1 Corinthians that Peter 
went to Corinth to follow up Paul’s mission there. St Luke him- 
self hints that Peter went to the coastal plain of Judea to follow up 
the Hellenist-led mission of Philip, and that the same thing hap- 
pened at Samaria. It would be fair therefore to say that Peter was 
in the habit of following up Hellenist missions, and if the same 
thing happened at Jerusalem it will not be surprising. The 
earliest mission in Jerusalem will then be among Hellenists, 
converted by no one knows whom while the Twelve were in 

1 Even these are not cast-iron, cf. p. 178 on Zechariah’s dying words. 
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Galilee; a spontaneous combustion from the fission of the tomb. 
These Hellenist Christians produced their own leadership, Barna- 
bas, Stephen, Philip, and the others, men more talented than the 
Twelve, and living in the heart of Israelite life. When after a while 
Peter and the sons of Zebedee came to the capital on an official 
visitation, it is not surprising that friction arose. No doubt this 
turned ultimately upon the authority of the apostles, but one of 
the points at issue was the details of the distribution of the Church’s 
charity. The matter did not, however, come to a head because 
the zeal of the Hellenist Christians brought success and disaster 
from another source. Their preaching came to the notice of the 
authorities, and Stephen, their leader, was lynched. This was the 
storm signal for the remaining Hellenist leaders, who fled Jeru- 
salem, including Philip who went to Samaria. Philip was a more 
complaisant man then Stephen, and called the apostles in to set 
the seal upon his work at Samaria, and this ended the controversy. 
In the meantime Peter (and any other apostles who were with 
him) had set about developing the “Hebrew” wing of the Church 
in the capital. The monument of his success was the “poor 
saints’? of a generation later, who cannot have been Hellenists. 
The measure of his failure is the fact that his head did not fall in 
the Stephanic persecution—and the total anonymity of his faithful 
converts. The presence of Peter and other apostles in permanent 
residence at Jerusalem is certain by the time of Paul’s conversion, 
for he writes, ‘Nor did I go up to Jerusalem to those who were 
apostles before me”’ (Gal. 1.17): but Galatians is only evidence 
for Jerusalem being the headquarters of the three—we have no 
reason outside Acts for supposing a migration of the Twelve from 
Galilee. 

Surveying this scene from the eminence of half a century later, 
St Luke was able to see things in a rather more rosy light. Jeru- 
salem must be the fountain-head from which the Church’s preach-: 
ing poured forth. Theologically, it was the place where Jesus died 
and rose; it was the capital of Israel. Historically, it contained the 
Hellenistic synagogues where the waters of the gospel had broken 
the dam. Therefore Jerusalem was the mother-church. There was 
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no future, as it turned out, in the return to Galilee: the Lord had 
not intended it, and if the disciples did it, it was of no consequence 
and could be omitted, like Paul’s sojourn in Arabia. St Luke 
therefore smoothed matters out by putting the Lord’s intention 
in black and white, “‘not to depart from Jerusalem”’, and by some 
adjustment of historical sequence. The apostles were theologically 
prior to the Hellenist leaders, and should, therefore, have pride of 
place in the first section. This is not difficult. Once the accounts of 
the ascension and Pentecost have been composed, there only 
remains the healing of the temple cripple, and the ensuing per- 
secution, and the Ananias incident, and to antedate these is no 
trouble, apart from involving the mention of the Hellenist leader 
Barnabas. Then the section can be crowned with the mythical 
imprisonment and deliverance of the Twelve, and the way is open 
for the Hellenists. 

Samaria had been evangelized by Philip, a Hellenist, and a 
Hellenist-Samaritan theme therefore suggests itself for the second 
section. But if the Church had Hellenistic officers, it was seemly 
that they should have been properly ordained by the apostles, and 
seven, for reasons we have given, was the divine number. St Luke 
accordingly supposed, or invented, an ordination of the seven 
whose names he had been able to find out, and lest he should be 
thought to paper over the cracks of the Church’s monolithicity, 
he records faithfully the existence of friction between the two 
communities. The squabble over the ministry to the widows 
serves two purposes. First it provides a suitable situation for the 
ordination of the Seven, who are to engage in an ideally humble 
task while the princes of the Church give themselves to spiritual 
matters. And secondly it gives the right sequence of echoes from 
Numbers 11, the grumbling and feeding of the mixed multitude 
and the appointment of the second ministry. As soon as the story 
moves on, however, St Luke cannot keep from the deacons their 
true colours, that is of preachers and leaders of the Jerusalem 
church. No doubt there was trouble with the Libertines’ syna- 
gogue, but St Luke adds four more for numerical reasons.’ He 

1 See below p. 228. 
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embroiders and obscures the martyrdom of Stephen with sym- 
bolic details imported from the Gospel, and writes a highly 
symbolic speech for his defence. The way is now clear for a 
record of the Samaritan mission, and the submission of Philip is 
linked with the gift of the Holy Ghost in glossolalia (not cate- 
gorically mentioned, but assumed), which St Luke makes, 
without historical basis, an apostolic gift. 

It is no criticism of this view to say that it is mostly hypothesis. 
We are without external evidence on this period, and since it is 
apparent that a great many of the points of the narrative have a 
primarily symbolic purpose, it is just as much hypothesis to 
suppose that they are history as it is hypothesis to suppose that 
they are not. Certainly St Luke’s picture is misleading. We may 
say that with him, as Tertullian said of Marcion, everything 
happens suddenly. A large and thriving church, implied to be 
mainly ““Hebrew”’, is found to be suddenly divided, and the 
Hebrew wing sinks into immediate oblivion. Seven officers duly 
ordained to one task, are immediately found to be discharging 
another, and five of them vanish as suddenly as they had come. 
It is certainly very singular that the “Hebrew” church produced 
no leader whose name was worth recording, and as the trouble 
arose in persecution against the Hellenist wing of the Church, it 
is likely that this is where the leadership was. It looks more 
probable, we can say no more, that Stephen was the leader of the 
Church in Jerusalem than that Peter was, since it was Stephen who 
was martyred, and we have nailed our flag above to the Marcan 
mast, and maintained that Peter and the rest went north after 
Easter. If this is so, a wider area of controversy touching some 
basic issues would be natural, and would explain St Luke’s 
anxiety to subordinate the Hellenist leaders to the apostles, and to 
leave them distributing humble pie to the widows. He will then 
have included the seven most eminent names in his list of deacons, 
excepting only Barnabas, who is to come later as one of the five 
for the great Gentile mission, in which he took so signal a part. — 

The primacy of Peter. Our impression of the primacy of Peter is 
drawn toa large degree from the early chapters of Acts, in whose 
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historicity we have now found so much to question. But if our 
thesis of the development of the primitive Church is correct, how 
did Peter come to a status of authority in Jerusalem when he had 
not been accepted as leader there from the beginning ? The most 
probable answer is that he never did. 

Peter was given a unique commission by Jesus as the rock of the 
Church, and the guarantee of this is his name, Cephas. Neverthe- 
less, Peter was only one of an inner three among the apostles; 
there was room for debate among the Twelve who should be 
greatest, and James and John had on one sad occasion been open 
challengers for the leadership of the Church—and especially, 
perhaps, James since he was the elder brother. When the post- 
resurrection appearances made plain the divine choice, Peter was 
the first to see the Lord; but James also saw the risen Christ by 
himself shortly afterwards (1 Cor. 15.7), so that it must be thought 
virtually certain that the earliest Christians looked to the three 
and not just Peter for their leadership inside the Twelve. By two 
years after Paul’s conversion things have shifted somewhat: 
“Then after three years I went up to Jerusalem to question 
Cephas” (Gal. 1.18).! Paul goes to Jerusalem not to pay his 
respects to Peter as chief of the apostles or head of the mother- 
church, as he is at pains to stress to the Galatians, but in order to 
get at first-hand the authentic Galilean rapéSoos, the core of 
which he reproduces in 1 Cor. 15.1-7. “‘But other of the apostles”’, 
he continues, “saw I none, save James the Lord’s brother.” Where 
then were the sons of Zebedee ? Perhaps away in Galilee, perhaps 
in Judea, perhaps (in James’ case) in the grave: but it is incredible 
that they should have been in Jerusalem and not have seen Paul. 
Gal. 1.18-19 does not show that Peter was, or had become 
regarded as, the head of the Church; the shift it shows is the 
emergence of James the Lord’s brother as the power in the Jeru- 
salem church. Acts 12 is evidence that as long as James bar- 
Zebedee was alive he rather than Peter was the head of the 
Jerusalem Hebrew church; for why otherwise should Herod have 


1Cf. G. D. Kilpatrick’s essay, “Galatians 1:18”, in Studies in Memory of 
T. W. Manson, 1958. 
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laid hands on him first rather than Peter? Peter’s survival of the 
Herodian persecution is as much evidence of James’ hegemony 
as his survival of the Stephanic persecution is evidence of the 
authority of the Hellenists. Gal. 1, further,’ gives us the strong 
impression that Acts 12 has been considerably post-dated, since 
both speak of a time when Peter was the only apostle in Jeru- 
salem! and when James bar-Joseph had authority in the Church 
there. There is nothing in Acts 12 to anchor it to a later date than 
the time of Gal. 1.18-19. Herod had authority over Galileans 
earlier than this (Luke 23.7ff); the incident has to come here 
because it is Peter’s “death” and “resurrection’’. It is probable, 
then, that James bar-Zebedee was martyred in quite early days, 
perhaps soon after Stephen. 

But we still have to explain the rise of his namesake. James 
bar-Joseph is the bishop of the Jerusalem church in Acts 15 and 21, 
and is chairman over Peter on the former occasion; and Gal. 2.9 
tells the same story since St Paul names the pillars of the Jerusalem 
church on this occasion in the order James, Cephas, John. Earlier 
still, in Acts 11, Peter has to defend his action with Cornelius 
before a critical Church, where the “‘brethren”’, here introduced 
for the first time as persons in authority (cf. 9.27), will include 
James, although he must lurk in the shadows until after his name- 
sake’s death. If by virtue of his name he was felt, as St Luke 
implies, to be some sort of substitute for the apostle, and by virtue 
of his kinship some sort of substitute for Jesus, it will be most 
natural to suppose that his authority was in direct succession to 
that of the son of Zebedee, and that he was, if we may so speak, 
Brother James’ Heir. Acts 1.14, “These all continued . . . with 
Mary the mother of Jesus, and his brethren”’, is evidence that 
James was with the three from the very earliest times, and in 
Jerusalem. His inclusion in Paul’s meeting with Peter in Gal. 1 
shows that there is no time to which we have reference when 
Peter had undisputed authority in Jerusalem. Indeed, had Peter 
not only been named by Jesus as the rock of the Church, but also 


™ “Tell these things to James, and to the brethren” (Acts 12.17)—no apostle 
being mentioned. 
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founded the Jerusalem church and been the dominant figure St 
Luke paints, it is impossible that Paul and the second James should 
have treated him in the way they did. 

Peter’s primacy was due partly to his ability to survive, partly 
to his obedience to the Lord’s command to travel, and partly to 
his follow-up missions to the Hellenist churches. By the time of 
the conference of Gal. 2, fifteen years or so after Paul’s conversion, 
Peter was established as having received the apostleship of the 
circumcision, he was Archbishop of Jewry. James was dead, John 
second fiddle, James the Lord’s brother’s writ which ran in 
Jerusalem, and was powerful outside,! was not, and did not claim 
to be, apostolic. Peter had travelled, as an apostle should: Galilee, 
Jerusalem, Judea. But it was his further travels among the Hellen- 
ist churches that made his name a household word, Samaria, 
Caesarea, Antioch, Corinth, and no doubt Rome, the follow-up 
missions which St Paul so despised. He had what Paul lacked, the 
first-hand tradition of the Lord in the days of his flesh, and it was 
through these later journeys that the world from which our Gos- 
pels came only knew “‘the two good apostles, Paul and Peter”’. 
Hence the prominence, and increasing prominence, of Peter in 
the Gospels, and in the Acts. 

Simon Magus. The incident has a plainly historical basis. No 
doubt the coincidence of his name with Peter’s is a true coincid- 
ence, and the fact that he repents under Peter’s curse instead of 
being smitten as are the other false disciples, tells in favour of the 
story. His attempt to buy the gift of glossolalia from Peter fits in 
with St Luke’s theory that the apostles had the monopoly of the 
gift. Although we may not be disposed to accept the theory in 
general, it is quite possible that the apostles’ coming generated a 
fervour passing over into ecstasy in the new community of 
Christians on this occasion. 

The Ethiopian eunuch. So many details of this story are symbolic 
that we may be right to suspect it of being completely mythical. 
Philip has covered the northern fringe of Israel by evangelizing 


1 Cf, Gal. 2.11ff, ‘‘For before that certain came from James...” 
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Samaria, we might argue: now he goes to the southern fringe, the 
Negev, and Gaza and Azotus in Philistia. In Samaria he preached 
to heterodox Israel: now he is bringing the word to a eunuch, 
strictly outside the covenanted people. His Ethiopian provenance 
is at once suggested by his being a eunuch from the example of 
Ebed-Melech in Jeremiah, whose prophecies we have shown to 
be much in St Luke’s mind in the early chapters of Acts. The 
promise to the eunuchs in Isa. 56 suggests the waters of baptism 
in Isa. 55, and the servant prophecy in Isa. 53. The baptism which 
follows the preaching is at one with the fourfold pattern of the 
book. Thus we may say that all the details have been accounted 
for, some of them several times over, and that we are at liberty to 
treat the whole story as unhistorical. Even the journey to Caesarea 
in verse 40 is symbolic. 

Experience from elsewhere in Acts may lead us, however, to a 
less sceptical conclusion. Hitherto where we have judged a story, 
for example the ascension story or the Pentecost story, to be a 
myth entire, we have had an overriding experience or fact as a 
basis for the story, which, as we may say, compelled St Luke to 
make it up. Jesus had gone away permanently to be with God. 
The Church had the gift of the Holy Spirit of the Lord, and had 
had the experience of ecstasy with it. Later we shall find evidence 
of definite historical incidents underlying the surface of Lucan 
symbolism. For the Ethiopian eunuch there is no overriding theo- 
logical motive if he had no kind of real existence. Consequently 
we shall be wise to use caution and judge that at least part of the 
story had historical basis, even if much of it is symbolic embroid- 
ery. Perhaps Philip—or some other Christian preacher—converted 
a eunuch, or perhaps an Ethiopian, in the Negev, if not some- 
where else, and St Luke has worked the traditional story up to its 
present sophisticated state. 

Paul’s conversion and his visits to Jerusalem. The Acts account of 
Paul’s early life and conversion is borne out by Gal. 1: “It pleased 
God, who separated me from my mother’s womb, to reveal his 
Son in me... they heard only that which he persecuted us in 
times past now preacheth the faith which he once destroyed.” 
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We have no reason to doubt the story of his conversion. Damas- 
cus does not fit the pattern of the book noticeably well, and many 
of the other details are irrelevant to symbolism. Judas and Ananias 
are probably names of happy coincidence. It is when the con- 
version story is finished that the divergence begins. St Paul writes 
(Gal. 1.16f), “Immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood, 
neither went I up to Jerusalem ... but I went into Arabia”. This 
St Luke suppresses. This section is about the fringe of Israel. 
Arabia is off the point, and should be omitted. However, this 
involves complications, for it was the Arabian mission which led 
to the escape down the walls of Damascus (2 Cor. 11.32-3). It 
may be that St Luke had forgotten this, or never knew it, but for 
a close personal friend of Paul this is unlikely. He has just simpli- 
fied the story. He has not written what was untrue. Paul did come 
down the walls in a basket: Jewish assassins often did make 
attempts on his life. The historical details of the incident are 
irrelevant. He proceeds on to Paul’s first visit to Jerusalem, which 
is confirmed by Gal. 1.18: “Then after three years (sc. from his 
conversion) I went up to Jerusalem to question Peter, and abode 
with him fifteen days.” We should not know of the Church’s 
diffidence in receiving him, or Barnabas’ mediation, but for Acts 
9.26ff. The presence of apostles other than Peter in 9.27 is defin- 
itely contradicted in Gal. 1.19, and the plot against his life is 
probably anticipated from later on. But the ministry following 
this in Tarsus and Antioch is again confirmed in Gal. 1.21: 
“Afterwards I came into the regions of Syria and Cilicia.” Thus 
with one considerable exception we find that such evidence as we 
have in the epistles bears out the narrative in Acts on the early 
biography of Paul. 

We are in a well-trodden desert place when we come to a 
reconciliation of Gal. 2 with the later visits recorded in Acts. St 
Luke gives us four further visits to the capital by Paul: at 11.30 
(“the famine-visit”, leading into IV.i), at 15.2 (“the council of 
Jerusalem”, leading into IV.ii), at 18.22 (between IV.ii and IV.ii), 
and at 21.17 (leading on to IV.iv). All four of these visits occupy 
symbolic positions initiating the four journeys, and are therefore 
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all suspect. The third visit (18.22) is passed over by St Luke in a 
hurry, and is not mentioned by St Paul (but there is no reason why 
it should be) : it may or may not be historical. The last visit (21.17) 
we know all about because many passages in the central epistles 
refer to it as impending, and speak of the collection which Paul 
was arranging to be taken to the city on that occasion. He speaks 
of it with well-merited apprehension in Rom. 15.30f: “I beseech 
you, brethren, for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, and for the love 
of the Spirit, that ye strive together with me in your prayers to 
God for me; that I may be delivered from them that do not 
believe in Judea; and that my service (i.e. collection) which I have 
for Jerusalem may be accepted of the saints.” What is interesting 
is that this collection, which bulked so large in Paul’s mind, and 
for which he had provided three pairs of delegates whose names 
are given us by St Luke, goes quite unmentioned in Acts 21. Paul 
as an alms-bearer is given earlier in the book alongside Barnabas 
at the time of the “famine”. Now since this world-wide famine 
never existed; and since the visit enables Barnabas and Paul to 
start their first missionary journey from Jerusalem, as the word 
of the Lord had indicated; and since Joseph Barnabas re-enacts the 
history of Gen. 41—50 by so feeding the new Israel; and since 
there is no mention of the visit in Gal. 2 (“After three years... 
then fourteen years after ...”’): the indications are that this visit 
is unhistorical. St Luke knew of lean years early on, of Barnabas’ 
habitual generosity, of Paul’s care for the poor saints. Chronology 
must be a poor second to theology. He composed the story of the 
visit from historical facts which occurred at other times (such as 
Paul bringing financial aid to Jerusalem), and from the Old Testa- 
ment (such as the world-wide famine), and from elsewhere in 
Acts (the prophecy of Agabus). 

The problem has in discussion always centred on the council of 
Jerusalem in Acts 15. This is plainly not identical with the agree- 
ment described in Gal. 2, but W. L. Knox’s attempt to show that 
Gal. 2 described the famine-visit is special pleading, and has not 
proved convincing.! Although Gal. 2 and Acts 15 have a number 

™ St Paul and the Church of Jerusalem, 1925, pp. 179ff. 
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of discrepancies, they also have a great deal in common, and in fact 
the incident which lies behind one lies behind the other, and pro- 
vides us with a first-class opportunity of seeing how St Luke 
treated his sources. St Paul begins with a summary statement of 
the visit: “Then fourteen years after I went up again to Jerusalem 
with Barnabas, and took Titus with me also.”’ This statement he 
then amplifies twice. First, “And I went up by revelation and 
communicated unto them the gospel which I preach among the 
Gentiles, but privately to them which were of reputation, lest by 
any means I should run, or had run in vain. But not even Titus, 
who was with me, being a Greek, was compelled to be circum- 
cised”” Gal. 2.2-3. Second, returning in anger to the beginning, 
the whole visit was “because of false brethren unawares brought 
in’’—at Antioch—*to spy out our liberty which we have in Christ 
Jesus, that they might bring us into bondage: to whom we gave 
place by subjection, no not for an hour...” Then, continuing at 
Jerusalem, “But of those who seemed to be somewhat... when 
they saw that the gospel of the uncircumcision was committed 
unto me, as the gospel of the circumcision was unto Peter... 
gave to me and Barnabas the right hands of fellowship; that we 
should go unto the Gentiles, and they unto the circumcision .. .” 
(2.9) If we suppose that verses 2-10 run straight through, the 
whole taking place at Jerusalem, we are involved in insoluble 
problems. Into what sort of gathering at Jerusalem could false 
brethren have been introduced, and how could Paul not have 
been on his guard? When his policy was in any case with the 
Jews to become as a Jew, and especially to lean over backwards 
to be acceptable to them in the capital,! what can we imagine him 
to have been doing ? How could the question of “subjection” not 
have been referred at once to the three? All these problems are 
solved at once by supposing that St Paul makes a second start at 
2.4. The trouble-makers came to Antioch, and were shocked at 
the lax state of things there. Paul paid no attention to them, but 
thought good on his own initiative to make matters straight with 
the Jerusalem three. The problem of Titus being circumcised was 
I Acts 21.26ff; Rom. 15.31. 
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there identical with, and the precedent for, the problem of the 
whole mission to the circumcision and uncircumcision. It was 
decided by Titus not being circumcised, and by the Hellenist and 
Jerusalem apostles dividing Christendom into two spheres of 
influence. The meeting was held in private, and the duty of alms- 
giving to the mother-church was agreed unanimously. The theo- 
logical terms of agreement were left in a haze, since Paul thought 
one thing and James another, and Peter subsequently changed 
sides twice. 

Acts 15 does little enough in the way of elaborating this. 15.1 
confirms the coming of the mischief-makers to Antioch preaching 
the necessity of circumcision, 15.2f the going of Paul and Barna- 
bas to Jerusalem to have the matter settled. Acts emphasizes the 
Church’s sending against St Paul’s “by revelation”, but the two 
are not incompatible. Circumcision is the turning point in both 
accounts (Acts 15.1,5; Gal. 2.3), and Paul and Barnabas, James and 
Peter the common protagonists. No doubt St Luke’s speeches do 
not give the substance of what was said, or the spirit in which it 
was spoken, but the meeting did end in the right hand of fellow- 
ship being given, and Paul and Barnabas being officially sent to 
the Gentiles. A further elaboration is that the meeting is made a 
public one instead of private, a change with which we can easily 
sympathize. But the major change which St Luke has made in the 
tradition he received is in the theological terms of the agreement. 
We know that no such letter as he gives us was in fact sent round 
to the churches because the contemporary Galatian letter and the 
Corinthian letters omit all reference to one. We have shown above 
where the matter of the Acts letter is drawn from—Leviticus 
17-18—and how this reference occupies a key-place in the 
author’s theology of Acts as a new fulfilment of the Torah. In 
short the “‘letter’’ was invented and composed by St Luke.! 


1 There are two references in Rev. 2.14,20 to the sin of eating things sacrificed 
to idols coupled with fornication. There is nothing in the passage to link it to 
Acts 15 rather than Leviticus direct. Even if it is an echo of Acts 15, it does not 
increase the likelihood of St Luke’s decrees being historical. The Johannine writings 
draw upon Luke-Acts as canonized literature apart from history, as when John 21 
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To modern historical research the accounts of Gal. 2 and Acts 
15 are so different that they have seemed either to refer to differ- 
ent incidents or to cast grievous doubts on St Luke’s depend- 
ability asa historian. Our delicate consciences would seem quixotic 
to the ancient mind. What has St Luke done? He has omitted the 
reference to Titus’ circumcision, which was scandalous and 
unedifying. He has made otherwise three changes of a tendentious 
kind. First he has whitewashed the whole incident with an 
impression of bonhomie. Secondly he has made a private confer- 
ence of leaders into a public assembly of the Church. Thirdly he 
has supplied from scripture terms of agreement which were 
otherwise unknown. If such tendencies as the impression of the 
charity and the authority of the Church and the fulfilment of 
scripture are not to be allowed, St Luke would plead, who would 
be bothered writing Christian history ? 

Not the least interesting aspect of Acts 15 is the light it throws 
on the sort of material which St Luke is working up. If we had not 
had the account of the conference in Gal. 2, we should have been 
left speculating on the degree of historicity of Acts 15, as we were, 
for example, with the Ethiopian eunuch. We should have indi- 
cated that a gathering of the Church was in place here in the 
Christian cycle, as it had been in Acts 11; that a scene in Jerusalem 
is necessary to initiate the second journey; that the speeches look 
suspiciously complimentary and complementary; that the terms 
of agreement fit Leviticus with surprising closeness. However, 
we might have concluded, it is hardly likely that St Luke com- 
posed the whole incident from the air, since there was no over- 
riding pressure upon him to do so. And therefore perhaps a 
meeting lies behind the story: between Paul and perhaps Barnabas 
on the one side and James and perhaps other apostles on the other: 
at which the matter of the circumcision and fellowship of the 


further allegorizes the miraculous catch of fish from Luke 5, itself an allegory 
from Mark 1.16ff viewed in the light of Cornelius’ conversion and all that 
followed. It is a strange perversity in many modern critics to base Luke on John 
here. 
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Gentiles was discussed, and perhaps an agreement reached not 
approximating very closely to the terms given by St Luke. And 
for this incident at least we should not have been wrong. 

Peter’s miracles. The names Aeneas and Dorcas are original. 
There can be very little reason for supposing that the healings of 
their owners are unhistorical. It is at least possible that the close- 
ness of the details of the healing of Tabitha to that of Jairus’ 
daughter is due to a similarity noticed by Peter himself and acted 
out intentionally—the putting out of the mourners, “Tabitha, 
arise’, etc. If the total impression of coincidence is too much for 
our credulity, it might be that St Luke has adjusted the order and 
timings of the miracles to give a closer parallelism with the 
raisings of the Gospel than history would have allowed. 

Cornelius. The whole incident gives the impression of a sound 
historical foundation. 

Peter’s passion. The passion of the apostolic college in Acts § is 
a written up version of Peter’s passion in 12, which must lead us 
to suppose that the latter was at least grounded in fact: and the 
presence of an unsymbolic Rhoda in the house of Mary the 
mother of John Mark is a confirmation of this. On the other hand 
there is so much symbolism in the story as to provoke suspicion. 
Details which we should suspect are: the dating at the days of 
unleavened bread, the holding over of Peter till after the feast, the 
four quaternions, and the angel. Some at least of these will be 
embroidery. We have already noted the likelihood of a much 
earlier date for the whole incident. 

The Pauline section. It would be tedious to re-examine each 
detail of the Pauline section, most of which has already been 
covered, so far as our researches can shed further light on questions 
of historicity. On Paul’s thanatoi, on Paul’s conference with the 
pillars, on Paul’s collection for the saints, St Luke has told us the 
truth, but in a limited and stylized way, and with some occasional 
distortions where he thought proper. Suffice it to say that from 
Acts 13 on we have found ourselves on more firmly historical 
ground, St Luke does not forget the demands of his symbolical 
structure for the book, nor does he from time to time spare a 
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symbolic elaboration—the dozen Gentiles at Ephesus, say, or some 
detail in the raising of Eutychus. But throughout the section the 
constant presence of non-symbolic detail assures us that we are 
very close to what actually happened, and we are increasingly 
aware that the rough substructure of history is breaking through 
the smoothness of typological manufacture. The book of Acts is 
like a road stretching from the mount of Olives to the city of 
Rome: at first smooth, artificially smooth, so that we sense 
historical reality to lie well below the surface; but when the road 
passes Antioch the smooth patches become rarer, and it is the 
rough dirt-track of actuality that we are treading, marked out 
for us by the inspired care of the evangelist.! 

There remains one question to ask. What did St Luke believe 
himself to be doing ? For although we have expounded his method 
of writing, there are two distinct explanations for the mentality 
lying behind it. He believed that Jesus lived on in his Church: in 
his apostles, his deacons, his chief apostle Peter, and his greatest 
apostle Paul. But did he believe that therefore the cycle must be 
repeated in full four times over ? Did he believe, for example, that 
a false disciple must arise and be smitten at about the time of each 
renewed passion ? And therefore that Ananias and Herod Agrippa I 
must have blasphemed and died? And that the cycle was God’s 
guidance to him to include and to place such incidents accordingly? 
Or did he feel (as St John did) that his book was not really so 
much a history book as a poem, and that the chance of time or 
place or name or number were insignificant things which should 
be amended to reveal the great truth? That he was at liberty to 
alter the tradition of history in much the same way as (to take a 
modern instance) a film producer feels at liberty to compress and 
shufHle the incidents of the book he is filming, so long as the 
spirit is preserved? In this case St Luke will be a much more 


1 The epistles supply plenty of evidence for the main Lucan plan of four missions 
to Galatia, Greece, Asia, and Rome. St Luke has played down, but not omitted, 
Paul’s return visits, and he has (probably) invented the Jerusalem visits of 11.30 
and 18.23, so that the apostle’s life has a spuriously neat and compartmentalized 
aspect. The scenes at Rome in ch. 28 also have a false glitter. 
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sophisticated writer, much more consciously the master of his 
material, much more consciously creative. 

The question is the more interesting when it concerns the 
fulfilment of scripture, because it is here that our own suppos- 
itions part company with his. We believe as he did that in 
general the pattern of Jesus’ life is repeated in the Church when- 
ever the Church yields itself to obey the will of God: that God 
will then choose new men to send who will preach and convince, 
who will heal, who will be rejected and persecuted, and who 
must, if their obedience lasts, in some way or in some sense, die 
with Christ; and that from their dying will come new life under 
the resurrecting hand of God. But we do not believe that the 
Torah is being more and more completely fulfilled in the life of 
the Church until the End. It was St Luke’s general assumption 
that this was so. But did he really think that the ascension took 
place exactly as he describes it for us? That God was guiding him 
to the truth of what took place by pointing out to him the pas- 
sages and the sentences in scripture which foreshadowed the 
ascension of the Lord from the experience of Moses and Elijah 
before him? Did he believe, to resume an earlier example, that 
there really were Medes present at Pentecost, and that God had 
shown him this out of Gen. 10? Or was he, per contra, a conscious 
mythographer ? Did he know that he knew nothing of the coming 
of the Spirit but that it had come, and seeing that this was the 
power that would destroy the division of nations and languages, 
and so reverse the curse of Gen. 11, compose as it were a poem in 
his list of peoples represented ? 

Our answer must be that St Luke was both a fundamentalist 
and a poet, and that he did not realize that there was any contra- 
diction between the two. The cyclical pattern from the Gospel 
and the words of Old Testament scripture between them domin- 
ate the whole book: they determine the choice of material— 
including such incidents as the death of Herod which would 
otherwise seem quite irrelevant: they determine the omission of 
interesting and important incidents like Paul’s other “deaths” and 
his Arabian mission: they determine the form and often the 
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content of the stories told, sometimes involving the change of 
small detail, and sometimes the entire fabric of the narrative, as 
with the ascension or Pentecost. We know in any case that if 
scripture were called in at all, scripture was final, for it was the 
word of God. Ought not Christ to have suffered, and to go on 
suffering, these things, according to Moses and all the prophets ? 
In face of all this St Luke cannot have thought that his types in 
Gospel and scripture were of convenience as a poetic outline for 
his book. They were not. They were determinative. And yet 
when he comes to work them out, he knows at the bottom that 
he is writing what ought to have happened, as well as what must 
have happened and what did happen. Noah had sixteen grandsons, 
and there is only room for thirteen in the ideal list of Acts 2. We 
can see how he selected the perfect selection, but it is hard not to 
think that he felt at liberty to select, rather than that he was seeking 
inspiration to find which peoples could not have been there. In 
the end his method, we feel, must have won the battle with his 
theology. As the book goes on, the hold both of Gospel type and 
Torah becomes weaker. In IV we found that his own eyewitness 
experience displaces the Gospel type, occupies almost the whole 
of the stage, and almost eclipses the law from mind. A more rabid 
theologian, we feel, would not have allowed this to happen. The 
third Gospel and Acts form the bridge between the first and 
fourth Gospels. St Matthew believed that things for which he 
had no evidence and which were in fact untrue, came to pass that 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets. St Luke 
believed this too, but he was not content to write about them in 
two or three lines as did his predecessor. And as he wrote, his 
method made plain to him subconsciously that he was selecting, 
taking a sentence from this type and a phrase from that, writing 
an account of an ideal incident, the birth, or the ascension of the 
Saviour, or the coming of his Spirit. And it was in this gift that 
he excelled. It is the myths of St Luke which dominate the 
Christian calendar. 
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Whether we like it or not, the rabbis (like everyone else until 
modern times) thought numbers and names were significant; and 
St Luke was a Christian rabbi. The most transparent evidence of 
his concern with them is the genealogy in Luke 3, and although 
this lies outside our field of study, it is sufficiently revealing to 
justify a brief examination.! 

That St Luke should have had access to a genealogy of Joseph 
must seem highly improbable, and his version differs widely from 
St Matthew’s. But the arid list of names must have some reason 
for its inclusion in the Gospel, and the obvious method of exam- 
ining it is to begin by counting them. There are 77. As the number 
is itself suggestive of 11 x 7, and as we have explicit evidence in 
the New Testament of counting in weeks of generations,? the 
way forward will seem to lie in writing out the names in lines of 
seven: 


I Joseph = Eli Matthat Levi Melchi — Jannai Joseph 

2 Mattathias Amos Nahum Esli Nagge Maath Mattathias 
3 Semein —Josech Joda  Johanan Rhesa  Zerubbabel Shealtiel 
4 Neri Melchi Addi | Kosam Elmadan Er Jesus 

5 Eliezer Jorim Matthat Levi Simeon Judah Joseph 

6 Jonam ~~ Eliakim  Melea Menna Mattatha Nathan David 

7 Jesse Obed Boaz Salmon Nahshon Aminadab Admin3 
8 Arni Esrom Perez Judah Jacob Isaac Abraham 
9 Terah Nahor Serug Ragu Peleg Eber Shela 

1o Cainan Arphaxad Shem Noah Lamech Methuselah Enoch 
11 Jared Mahaleel Cainan Enos Seth Adam God 


™ Our debt in what follows to Dr Farrer’s note in ‘‘On Dispensing with Q”’, 
Studies in the Gospels, 1955, will be obvious, though there are some points on 
which we differ from Dr Farrer. 

2 “Enoch, also, the seventh from Adam, prophesied of these ...”, Jude 14. 

3 *L and other MSS, the Egyptian and Syriac Sinaitic versions have Aminadab, 
Admin, Arni, correctly, sometimes corrupted to Adam, Admin, Arni (*sah. 
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This method is at once confirmed by the fact that the first two 
lines begin and end with the same name, a pair of Josephs and a 
pair of Mattathiases; St Luke was leading us to read the genealogy 
in “weeks” from the beginning.! 

Several points occur to us from an examination of the names 
as set out. 

(i) Each week seems to show a process of degeneration. God is 
succeeded. by the son of the fall; Enoch, translated to be with 
God, by the posterity of Noah, scattered at Babel in the lifetime 
of Cainan. The next week brings us to Terah, who began life 
amid Chaldean superstition; his son Abraham believed God, but 
week 8 ends with his descendant Arni living in oppression in 
Egypt. Nahshon the son of Aminadab is the prince of Judah at the 
exodus (St Luke has coined the corruption Admin, no doubt to 
associate him with the exodus name Aminadab), while Jesse lived 
under the Philistine oppression. David founded the monarchy, 
only to be followed by anonymity. An earlier Joseph and an 
earlier Jesus head the next two weeks, then Zerubbabel and 
Shealtiel, father and son of the second exodus from Babylon. 
Mattathias in week 2 recalls a further deliverance, from the 


Syr. sin). Admin does not occur in the Old Testament genealogy, 1 Chron. 2.9 
giving Aminadab, Aram. ADL Syr. vg assimilate to this, NO compromise with 
Aminadab, Aram, Arni. B Syr. sin* take two names, following LXX, but give 
Admin, Arni, taking Admin for a corruption of Aminadab, and Arni of Aram, 
which they are. 


1 The scheme is a Christian adaptation of an apocalypse of weeks such as 
Enoch 93: 

‘‘T was born the seventh in the first week... 

“And after me there shall arise in the second week great wickedness... 

“ And after that in the third week at its close a man shall be elected(Abraham) .. . 

“ And after that in the fourth week at its close . . . a law for all generations shall 
bersccnieer 

“And after that in the fifth week at its close, the house of glory shall be built 
tOmeVCli ee 

“And after that in the sixth week all who live in it shall be blinded .. . and at 
its close the house of dominion shall be burnt... 

“And after that in the seventh week shall an apostate generation arise. . .” 

In the eighth week comes the Messianic Kingdom, in the ninth judgement on 
men, in the tenth judgement on angels. 
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Antiochene oppression, but both he and Joseph, as we have seen, 
are at the end as well as the beginning of their weeks. We have 
thus a succession of great names in our right hand column, all 
leading up to Jesus, the first name of a final twelfth line. Twelve 
is the complete number, eleven is a penultimate (cf. Acts 1.15- 
end); when the twelve weeks of generations have been fulfilled, 
eighty-four in all, we shall have come to the End—like Anna, 
the prophetess of Luke 2, who was eighty-four, and prayed for 
the End and fasted faithfully like the Church in the parable of the 
widow and the judge. Thus the twelfth week, beginning with the 
greatest deliverance of all, must be expected to drift down like 
the rest in the oppression of the saints, until the End is reached.! 

This succession of degenerations, week by week, has not been 
achieved without some art of the evangelist. The names as far as 
David are almost fixed by scripture. Cainan was an optional extra 
in line 10, coming in the LXX only; Admin was inserted by St 
Luke in order to bring David to the head of line 6. By tracing the 
descent thereafter through Nathan instead of through the 
kings as St Matthew does, he is free to dispose the remaining 
names as he pleases. 

(ii) Lines 1 and 5 have considerable similarities, the names 
Matthat, Levi... Joseph being common to the two in the same 
positions. The remainder of the lines are of course different, line 1 
being composed entirely of priestly names apart from Joseph, 
while line § includes the names of the four patriarchs whose 
descendants (Levi, Judah) and homonyms (Simeon, Joseph) usher 
in the birth of Christ in Luke 1—2: but the similarity is sufficiently 
striking to suggest that there is a further break-up of the list into 
lots of four weeks, in the same way that Joseph... Joseph, 
Mattathias ... Mattathias suggested the weekly division. This is 
confirmed by the presence of the name Jesus of line 4, standing 
four weeks before Jesus the Christ. This division into lots of four 
weeks enables us to see the structure of the genealogy in outline. 
If we start from God, the fourth week in history begins with a 


‘ Mattathias... Mattathias, Joseph...Joseph, may imply Jesus... Jesus— 
the first coming .. . the second coming. 
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great act of God in Abraham, and it ends with a great catastrophe, 
the oppression in Egypt. Then, at the beginning of the fifth week, 
comes the greatest act of God in the old covenant, the exodus: 
Admin, Aminadab, Nahshon. Counting on four weeks more 
down history we come to line 4, headed by the earlier Jesus, 
descending to the generation of the captivity in Babylon. At the 
beginning of the fifth week, line 3, comes the second exodus, the 
return from Babylon: Shealtiel, Zerubbabel. Counting on four 
weeks again we reach the line beginning with Jesus himself, the 
true son of Abraham, the fulfilment of the earlier Jesus. But this 
new week, now in being, is destined to see the most terrible 
oppression of all—indeed it will not be a full week, but half a 
week, for God will shorten the days for the elect’s sake. It will end 
in the ultimate exodus, the gathering of the elect from the four 
winds, the end of the age. . 

(iii) The names, so far as we can find associations for them, are 
those of the spiritual ancestors, or forerunners, of Jesus. The 
sequence from Adam to David is included because this is the 
Bible genealogy, the line of God’s chosen. Nathan is David’s son 
born of Bathsheba next before Solomon (1 Chron. 3.5), and may 
therefore by thought to be one better than the royal apostate. 
Eliakim, in the same line, who also occurs in the Matthean list, 
was the recipient of the great prophecy of Isa. 22.20ff: “I will 
give him the glory of David’—a prophecy also taken up and 
applied to Christ in Rev. 3.7. But of the remaining names in line 
6 we are ignorant. The four patriarchs in line 5 are, as we have 
seen, those with the closest interest in the coming of Christ. 
Matthat, the son of Levi in both line 5 and line 1, is a corruption 
of Mattathias, and no doubt St Luke’s acceptance of the Has- 
monean claim led him to think of him as the natural successor to 
the priestly patriarch, being the father of the Maccabean line. 
Thereafter our ignorance is almost total until line 1, which looks 
like a succession of high-priests: Jannai Alexander Jannaeus; 
Melchi suggesting Melchisedek, the typical high-priest of the 
epistle to the Hebrews; Levi; Matthat; Eli the high-priest of old, 
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forerunner to Samuel as Samuel was to Jesus,! and so in a special 
way his “‘grandfather”’. In view of this the best conjecture to 
account for the “blank” names will be that each of the earlier 
lines consists (within the framework described) of a number of 
types in the same department of life, who were to find their 
fulfilment in Jesus: line 1, high-priests; line 5, patriarchs (and 
priests) 2; line 6, royalty. Line 2 may have prophetic associations 
and line 3 consist of eminent men of the return. The names will 
have come from Haggadah. This is but conjecture: but the names 
which we do know themselves stand in this relation, and give 
evidence of careful choice and positioning. The Lucan genealogy 
is a poem of names. 

Three conclusions follow from this. First the genealogy shows 
that St Luke regarded names and numbers as significant, at least 
on some occasions, and this suggests that we should examine the 
names and numbers in Acts for symbolic significance. Secondly, 
we have here an example of elaborate patterning of names in a 
numerical scheme, reinforcing our conclusion that the list of 
names at Pentecost was symbolic according to a numerical pattern 
(twelve Gentile countries and Judea), based again upon scripture. 
And thirdly, we are presented with a scheme based upon two sets 
of numbers. The genealogy as a whole is based upon a 7-11-12 
scheme. The oppression-deliverance cycle is based on a 4-week- 
sth-week scheme. We shall try to solve the latter enigma first. 

Four is a number which we have seen recurring in Luke-Acts. 
That St Luke should have divided the Acts into four sections in 
no way excites our curiosity, for he might have divided the book 
into any number of sections without significance. But when we 
find that the fourth section is itself divided into four, and that 
Luke is also divisible into four parts of which the fourth is 
similarly fourfold, it becomes plain that the number four has not 
been an accident. If we turn to the formidable number of fours 
which there are in Acts, especially in the Pauline section, it is 


1 Cf. the Magnificat with Hannah’s Song. 
2 Jorim, the next name in line 5, will be Joiarim, Mattathias’ course (1 Macc. 
2.1); Eliezer the greatest of the sons of Aaron. 
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evidently wilful to call coincidence an explanation. The number 
four in Luke-Acts, by its constant repetition, clamours for a sym- 
bolic understanding. 

The book of Daniel is the locus classicus for numerical schemes, 
and its two principal ones have both been suggestive to St Luke. 
The essence of both schemes is to set out a succession of periods 
of oppression culminating in great tribulation, which is to be 
succeeded finally by the reign of the saints. Several times this is 
done by retailing in order the empires of the recent past, real or 
fictitious, thinly disguised in parable, and then capping them by a 
symbol of triumphant Israel. In Dan. 2 this is presented as Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s dream of the image. The head of gold is Babylon; 
the breast of silver is Media; the belly of brass is Persia; the iron 
legs, mixed with miry clay at the feet, carefully defined as the 
fourth kingdom, a divided kingdom, is the Graeco-Syrian empire. 
Then comes the stone which is Israel, which overcomes them all. 
In Dan. 7 the parable is of the four beasts from the four winds of 
heaven. First the lion, Babylon; then the bear, Media; then the 
leopard, Persia; then the fourth beast, terrible and strong, with 
iron teeth and horns, Graeco-Syria: finally one like unto a son of 
man, Israel. In each case there are four oppressive empires, of 
which the fourth is much the worst, and then the vindication of 
the saints.1 Now this scheme of things had much to commend 
itself to a Christian historian. He also was looking for the reign 
of the saints, and he also had watched both Jesus and the Church 
pass through a succession of persecutions. In St Luke’s case he 
personally had been involved in the last of the Church’s trials, and 
might therefore think of it as a climax. What, therefore, could be 
more suitable (he may have reasoned), or what more biblical, than 
to set out a series of four periods of tribulation, of which the 
fourth shall be the direst, suggesting at once to the reader that it 
is the last, and will be succeeded by the coming of the Son of man 
and the vindication of his Israel ? 


1 In Dan. 8 and 11 the same method is used starting later in the story, so that 
there are fewer empires before the climax: but it is the simpler allegories of the 
image and the beasts which have caught the imagination of mankind. 
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There is, moreover, a second scheme in Daniel which works 
out in the end in a similar way. The core of all Jewish numerology 
is the week; and the final week of history, according to Daniel, 
is the week of persecution, or would be if God had not in his 
mercy shortened it to half a week, a time and times and half a 
time, a thousand two hundred and ninety days, or forty-two 
months, which are both half a week of years. Acts is a book in 
four parts, and the fourth part is in four parts. There are therefore 
seven parts in it if one cares to count them so; so that the Church’s 
history is in a manner of speaking a week. But then St Luke takes 
pains not to count it so, showing the same structure to the whole 
Pauline section as to the others. The Church’s history is therefore 
only half a week, and the Pauline section within it is itself half a 
week. Acts thus presents the second Danielic scheme as well as the 
first, with half a week of tribulation set within half a week of 
tribulation. And again it is the final half-day, the fourth day, 
which tempts the elect.! 

The numbers in the Torah and the prophets were not origin- 
ally schematic; St Luke has read the Danielic schemes into them. 
The number four occurs, for example, several times in Stephen’s 
apology. ““God spake on this wise, that (Abraham’s) seed should 
sojourn in a strange land, and that they should bring them into 
bondage and entreat them evil four hundred years” (7.6). The 
number four hundred occurs in Gen. 15.13, the source of the 
quotation: but its inclusion was no doubt one of the reasons why 
St Luke selected a text about the exodus in the middle of a para- 


™ The only evidence which we have for this construction (but it is enough) is 
the opening of the list of pentecostal peoples. The order has been changed in 
favour of the east-to-west scheme: Elam has been substituted for nearby Babylon 
as a grandson of Noah. But Parthians, Medes, Elamites, dwellers in Mesopotamia 
and Judea... is a succession powerfully reminiscent of the Danielic successions, 
Babylon, Media, Persia, Syria, Israel, and it is difficult to think that this is not 
where it came from. The paucity of confessedly Danielic matter is easily under- 
stood. Daniel was not a primary book of the scriptures. If Daniel’s number 
schemes are valid, will they not be found in the Torah ? 
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graph about Abraham. For four centuries! the children of Abra- 
ham were in bondage and evil entreated in Egypt: then came the 
deliverance under Moses. So now we have four periods of perse- 
cution for the true sons of Abraham until the deliverance at the 
second coming of Christ. The theme is continued in the three 
periods of forty years into which the scriptures divided the life of 
Moses. “But when forty years of his life were fulfilled, it came 
into his heart to visit his brethren, the sons of Israel” (7.23). Four 
decades of oppression then were followed by Moses’ first visi- 
tation. “And when forty years were fulfilled, the angel appeared 
to him in the wilderness of mount Sinai” (7.30). Four more 
decades of oppression for the people, four decades in the wilder- 
ness for Moses, are followed by God’s call, and the deliverance of 
the people. ““This man led them forth, having wrought signs and 
wonders in Egypt, and in the. Red Sea, and in the wilderness 
forty years”’ (7.36; cf. 7.42). Four decades of wandering in the 
wilderness are followed by the entry into Canaan. The express 
reference to these three periods of forty years is not an accident. 
They are all, like the four centuries in Egypt, types of the four 
periods of the Church’s persecution, of its journeying through the 
wilderness of this world, until a prophet like unto Moses shall 
come and visit her and deliver her and take her to the eternal 
promised land. 

St Luke carries the theme on in Paul’s Antiochene sermon. 
“For about the time of forty years (God) suffered their manners 
in the wilderness” (13.18). Four decades of rebellion until God 
conquered Canaan for them (13.19): “and afterward they asked 
for a king: and God gave unto them Saul the son of Kish, a man 
of the tribe of Benjamin, for the space of forty years” (13.21). 


1 Multiples of any significant number by ten or powers of ten were in rabbinic 
eyes extensions of the significant number: cf. above, p. 152, the midrashic 
description of the divine voice on Sinai dividing into the “perfect” seven before 
going on to utter the law in the full seventy tongues. Seventy is here an extension 
of seven, and forty, four hundred, four thousand are used similarly as extensions 
of the significant four in Acts. The Gnostics carried the same process into the 
millions. We are able to convey the same idea through our concepts of centuries 
and decades, which they thus shared, but for which they had no words. 
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Four more decades (quite unevidenced in our Bibles) of rebellion 
against God’s kingship, until God removed the false king Saul 
and raised up David to be their true king (13.22), and the ancestor 
and type of Jesus (13.23). 

All these Old Testament fours in Acts make plain the meaning 
of the successive periods of four weeks of generations in the genea- 
logy in Luke. The four weeks till Arni are four weeks of gradually 
worsening oppression; then in the fifth week come Admin, 
Aminadab, Nahshon, heroes of the exodus. Four further weeks of 
gradually worsening oppression follow until the Babylonian cap- 
tivity; then come Shealtiel and Zerubbabel, heroes of the return, 
the second exodus. Three more weeks are then given and a fourth 
implied, the fourth that begins with Jesus, and in which we are 
now living; then will come the greatest exodus of all, the End. 
The four sections of Acts, and the four sub-sections of the Pauline 
section, all serve the same purpose. All look towards the trium- 
phant fifth that is to come, and by the subtle suggestiveness of a 
transparent but uncounted series of fours imply the imminence 
of the ultimate exodus. 

The number five is explicitly used in Acts as the number of 
God’s triumphant intervention. The most celebrated instance is 
woven into the opening paragraphs of the book. It was upon the 
fiftieth day after Easter that the Holy Ghost first descended upon 
the Church, and Pentecost was itself a type of the harvesting of 
the nations at the final coming of Christ. It was this more than 


™ Between these two periods of temptation, followed by their respective 
deliverances, St Luke inserts an elaboration of his scheme. ‘‘God gave them their 
land for an inheritance, for about four hundred and fifty years.” These four and a 
half centuries are also non-biblical and are either St Luke’s own estimate, or that 
of some rabbinic predecessor; and the reason for them is this. The four Danielic 
empires are followed by Israel which is therefore a fifth. Judea has the fifth place 
in the pentecostal catalogue of peoples. Four decades of the wilderness plus 
forty-five decades under the judges “until Samuel the prophet” gives us forty- 
nine decades: in the fiftieth decade should come the true king whom Samuel 
anointed. In fact, however, the people’s disobedience postpones the day without 
spoiling the divine numerology. Forty-five decades under the judges plus four 
decades under bad king Saul gives us also forty-nine decades: then in the fiftieth 
decade God’s true king, David, comes into his own. 
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anything that determined that the period before the ascension 
should have been forty days. Four periods of ten days for the 
humble earthly appearances of Jesus after Easter: five periods of 
ten days till his Spirit comes down like a rushing mighty wind. 
Four periods of humiliation for the body of Christ on earth; then 
in the fifth period Christ will come in glory for the eternal Pente- 
cost. That the forty days also fitted in with the typology of the 
assumption of Moses, and that the fifty days were the inevitable 
passage of time till the day of Pentecost was fully come, merely 
confirmed St Luke in his belief of the divinely ordained signifi- 
cance of the numbers. The four periods of ten days till the 
ascension and the five periods till Pentecost are henceforth the text 
for the numerical arrangement of the book. By the same reckon- 
ing, the number of Christians in the pentecostal Church, at first 
three thousand, reaches its final figure of five thousand soon after: 
“The number of the men came to be about five thousand”’ (4.4). 
Five thousand must have seemed an ideal figure for a Church 
whose inspiration and whose consummation were both symbol- 
ized by the number five, even if this reference is far from exhaust- 
ing the significance of the 5,000 figure, as we shall see.! 

There are, however, many more illustrations of the symbolic 
use of the number four which we have yet to consider, outside of 
Old Testament contexts. The beggar at the temple gate was more 
than forty years old (4.22) : four decades under the oppressive hand 
of Satan in his crippled state, in his fifth decade walking and 
leaping into God’s temple in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth. 
An interesting case is that of Theudas and his four hundred men. 
St Luke puts into Gamaliel’s mouth a speech whose theme is that 
Jesus and his followers should be assumed to be in the line of 
Theudas and Judas and their followers, unless God proves them to 
be of a different order. Now the difference to a Christian between 
Theudas and Judas on the one side, and Jesus on the other, was the 
difference between the false messiahs and the true. Theudas had 


1 Similarly we have a Gentile Pentecost at 19.1-7, which is crowned by 


numerous demonstrations of the power of the Spirit: the culmination of these is 
the burning of the magical scrolls, valued at five myriads of silver. 
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given out that he was somebody, that is, he ascribed to himself 
semi-divine status, like Simon Magus who gave out that he was 
somebody great (8.9); but just as false king Saul reigned forty 
years, so he fell under the sinister four symbol, and drew to him- 
self four hundred men and came to nothing (5.36). Judas also is 
represented as a false Christ. His name is the apogee of falseness. 
He is described as a Galilean when in fact he came from Gaul- 
anitis, to mark the contrast with the true Christ from Galilee. 
His insurrection is given as in the days of the census when every 
Christian knew that the census was the time of the birth of Jesus. 
Both his followers and those of Theudas were scattered and came 
to nothing, a final ironic contrast with Jesus’ five thousand whose 
scattering in 8.1,4 and 11.19 is to bring the gospel to all the 
nations. Let the reader judge, says St Luke with every touch of 
irony at his disposal, the difference between the false and the true. 
We have a similar point at 21.38. There the chiliarch says to Paul, 
‘Are you not then that Egyptian who recently stirred up a revolt 
and led the four thousand men of the Assassins out into the 
wilderness?’ The armed revolt of the Egyptian with his four 
thousand stands in contrast with the peaceful revolution of Paul 
the Jew, looking forward now to the end of the Church’s fourfold 
temptations and the coming of the eternal Pentecost; and the four 
thousand Assassins who have no connection with Paul suggest 
nevertheless the forty assassins who have, and who will lie in wait 
for him at 23.14. Such typologies as these are secondary. They 
would not have occurred to us, or to St Luke, if there were not 
already a large number of fours in Acts whose import is clear. But 
given so many fours, the gratuitous mention of additional ones 
can hardly be accidental. The whole book is a working out of the 
symbolism of the sinister four in preparation for the triumphant 
fifth. 

As the book advances the number four becomes increasingly 
prominent. Section IV might be entitled, “The Four Pauline 
Missions’’. It begins from the anastasis of Peter, delivered to four 
fours of soldiers. It consists of the missions of Paul to four pro- 
vinces, Cyprus-Galatia, Greece, Asia, and Rome. Here he delivers 
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four sermons, at Antioch, Athens, Miletus, and the metropolis. 
He heals four sufferers, the Lystrean cripple, the girl with the 
python at Philippi, Eutychus, and Publius’ father. Four false 
disciples are put to shame, Elymas, John Mark, the sons of Sceva, 
and Ananias the High Priest. He undergoes four passions, at 
Lystra, Philippi, Ephesus, and Jerusalem, culminating in his ship- 
wreck. Four times God saves him from death. As he approaches 
the final passion, the fatal number four dogs his footsteps. Four 
daughters of Philip, virgins which did prophesy, are there at 
Caesarea as he lands in Israel. Four men which have a vow on them 
await him at Jerusalem. Almost lynched, arrested, almost flogged, 
he undergoes four trials, before Ananias, Felix, Festus, and Herod 
Agrippa. He makes his apologia four times; to the crowd in the 
temple, to the Sanhedrin, to Felix, and to Agrippa. Forty of the 
Jews band together to kill him, whom he escapes under an escort 
of four hundred infantry.! 


1 Tt is an interesting speculation whether the emphasis on the number four in 
the Pauline section may not be part of a larger scheme. It was not the practice of 
ancient authors to divide their books into numerically labelled chapters. Had they 
done so, they would have had small guarantee that their labelling would have 
survived a very few transcriptions. It was therefore only possible to remind the 
reader of the numerical progress of the story (if it was thought desirable to do so) 
by including some hint of progress in the actual text, a practice which strikes our 
modern ears as curious. However, it was done. Whatever may be thought of 
Dr Farrer’s exposition of the callings and healings in Mark, it seems clear that 
some kind of numerical patterning is going on: and it is a fact that when four 
disciples have been called, four people are healed consecutively, and that the 
fourth of these, the paralytic, is borne of four. Similarly when twelve disciples have 
been called, a further series of healings takes place (out of a total of twelve 
Israelites), of which we are told that the woman had had her issue of blood 
twelve years, and that Jairus’ daughter was twelve years old. It seems hard to resist 
Dr Farrer’s conclusion that these details are casual hints dropped intentionally to 
tell the reader where he is going. (A. M. Farrer, A Study in St Mark, 1951, p. 85.) 

There seem to be a number of indications that St Luke has done the same sort 
of thing in Acts, since his fourfold division is the main structure of the book, and 
he appears to underline this by constant reference to the number of the section, 
In the Apostolic section there is a continual stressing of the theme of the unity of 
the Church. The twelve ‘‘all continued with one accord in prayer and supplica- 
tion with the women” (1.14). “When the day of Pentecost was fully come, they 
were all with one accord in one place” (2.1). After Pentecost, ‘‘all that believed 
were together, and had all things common . . . continuing daily with one accord 
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in the temple” (2.44-6). Peter and John being released from prison after the 
healing in the temple, the Christians ‘‘lifted up their voice to God with one accord 
...and the multitude of them that believed were of one heart and of one soul: 
neither said any of them that ought of the things which he possessed was his own; 
but they had all things common...” (4.24,32). It might be said without exag- 
geration that whenever there is a pause in the action during the first five chapters, 
St Luke returns to the theme of the unity of the Church, and it is not less remark- 
able that the idea hardly recurs during the rest of the book. It is as if he had written 
at the head of his page, “‘Section I, One Apostolic Church”. 

Section II leaves the Twelve behind and turns to the Seven. At once we meet 
with bifurcation. The Church is no longer one but two communities, the 
‘‘Hebrews” and the ‘‘Grecians”’, and the diaconal ministry was instituted to 
serve tables for the two. In fact the deacons soon turn from their charitable office 
to preaching, and it is preaching to a second public, the Hellenist synagogues. 
Thus we have two ministries preaching to the two communities outside the 
Church in Jerusalem, as well as a second order ministering to the two communities 
within it. And further, although there had been seven deacons, and although no 
doubt deeds worthy of mention had been done by Nicanor and Parmenas and the 
others, Acts neglects five of the number beyond recording their names. 6—8 is the 
record of the work of Stephen and Philip. St Luke’s Section II might well carry 
the title, “The Two Deacons”. The last point is perhaps arguable. After all, 
there are numerous pairs throughout Acts, Peter and John, Barnabas and Paul, 
etc.: indeed, two is a number hard to avoid, whether one intends the number 
symbolically or not. On the other hand Stephen and Philip are not a pair in this 
sense at all. Elsewhere the disciples go out in twos as the Lord had commanded 
and act as a chorus, one of the number—John, Barnabas—keeping silence. 
Stephen and Philip are two who lead the Church into new fields, each in his own 
right. 

In Section III the Church’s history seems beset by the number three. Saul, 
Aeneas, Dorcas, are raised again, three triumphant “‘resurrections” which intro- 
duce the section, during the first of which Saul was three days blind. Cornelius 
sees a vision in the ninth hour, the third quarter of the day, and the story of his 
vision is told in full three times, at its occurrence (10.3ff), to Peter (10.30ff), and to 
the Church (11.13f). Cornelius then sends three men, two of his household servants 
and a devout soldier of them that waited upon him, whose arrival the Spirit 
announces to Peter, “Behold, three men seek thee” (10.19). In the meantime, 
three watches later, at the sixth hour of the following day, Peter has fallen into a 
trance and dreamed of the great sheet let down to the earth, and heard the voice 
of God: “‘This was done thrice” (10.16; 11.10). Peter goes with the three mes- 
sengers from Cornelius, taking with him two further threes of his own—‘‘ More- 
over, these six brethren accompanied me” (11.12) making three threes in all. He 
sets out “on the morrow” (10.23), and “‘on the morrow after” (10.24) they enter 
Caesarea, being the third day (cf. 10.30, “‘Four days ago I was fasting...”). A 
likely heading for Section III would be ‘‘The Threefold Vision of Peter”’. 

The evidence for such a construction falls short of conclusiveness. But in view 
of St Luke’s interest in the number four on other counts, it would be no surprise 
if he had ensured in this way that the numberings of his sections should not be 
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The four symbolism suggested to St Luke a further set of pro- 
gressive types, that of the quarters of the day. Notes of the time of 
day are in the Synoptic Gospels limited to the crucifixion and one 
or two other passages; St John, however, was later to make a 
considerable symbolic use of the hours of the day. Also in Acts 
we cannot fail to notice that there is a considerable number of 
references to the time of the day, and where they are exact they 
fall in quarters, and arrange themselves in a simple pattern. Jesus 
was the dayspring who had visited us to give light, and it was 
natural to think of the rising of his sun as taking place above all 
with his rising from the night of death. He had been laid in the 
tomb at sundown, and had risen again “‘early”’, i.e. at dawn. The 
apostolic day carries on from there. Pentecost, as the opening of 
the Church’s life, comes at the first quarter: “These are not as ye 
suppose drunken; seeing it is but the third hour of the day”’ (2.15). 
No event is recorded at noon in the Apostolic section; but it is 
clear that the Church’s zenith is reached at the end of Acts 2. Only 
then is the unity and devotion of the Church unspoiled, and there 
is no opposition to pull down her sun from its height. When we 
come to Acts 3, and Peter and John go into the temple at the hour 
of prayer, being the ninth hour, opposition is already fermenting, 
and the Jewish church has passed its meridian. At eventide (4.3) the 
apostles are put in ward, and the apostolic day draws to a close: 
but in a new anastasis “the angel of the Lord by night opened the 
prison doors... and they entered into the temple about daybreak” 
(5.19,21). . 

The day is not a single day but a symbolic one: it covers the 
whole section, and is the apostolic day. There is no noon men- 
tioned in it but otherwise it is complete, quarter by quarter. It 
runs from the resurrection of the Lord to the “resurrection”’ of the 
apostles, from daybreak to daybreak. The simplest explanation of 
it would seem to be an extension of the four-theme of which so 


lost to posterity through the negligence of scribes; and if the attentive ear, 
nineteen centuries later, can still distinguish in his symphony the repeated chords 
which number the four movements. 
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mutch else in the book is an exposition. Four Danielic empires of 
oppression, four periods of the Church’s temptations, four quar- 
ters of the apostolic day: at the third hour the Church’s ascendant, 
Pentecost; (at the sixth hour the Church’s zenith, the primitive 
communism); at the ninth hour the Church’s decline, Peter and 
John’s arrest; at the twelfth hour the Church’s setting, the “death” 
of the apostles, the fourth and worst of tribulations. But dark the 
dawn when day is nigh: after the fourth beast the Son of man; 
after the apostles’ imprisonment through the night, their resur- 
rection at daybreak; after the four quarters of Acts, the End. 

The second section is a day like the first, but of a more vestigial 
kind. Its most significant event is the conversion of Saul, about 
whom there suddenly shone a light out of heaven (9.3), above the 
brightness of the sun (26.13); and the vision of Christ as the noon- 
tide sun in its glory comes to him at noon (22.6), “at midday, O 
King” (26.13). Here is the highlight of the section—and of the 
book: there is no more brilliant revelation of Christ in glory. But 
the sun soon sets in the harsh realities of Damascus, and it is but 
a few verses till Saul’s thanatos under Arctas the king, when the 
disciples will by night let him down through the wall in a basket 
(9.25). 

St Luke did not intend to repeat in each section the quarter-by- 
quarter symbolism of Section I. To do so would have been 
laboured: the opening section has been enough to make plain the 
quarter motif. The main point is that the whole book is a day in 
four quarters, the Church’s day, looking forward to the bride- 
groom coming in the night, to the End which comes as a thief in 
the night, to the dawn of eternal day when the saints will rise 
from the tombs. Pentecost overshadows the whole of the Apos- 
tolic section. It is not only the third hour of the apostles’ day, but 
the third hour of the whole book. In the Diaconal section comes 
Saul’s noontide vision, the revealing of Christ’s glory above the 
brightness of the sun at its zenith—the only note of time in Section 
II till Saul goes down the wall in the night. The Church’s life has 
reached its meridian. In the third section we come to its third 
quarter. The divine initiative comes in the vision of Cornelius, 
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who saw an angel of God coming in to him openly, about the 
ninth hour of the day. Peter’s answering vision comes at the sixth 
hour, but one reason for this we have indicated above (p. 218n). 
At the same time it leaves Peter on a par with Paul, as the two 
recipients of the two noon-tide visions which changed the course 
of history. Peter’s “‘death”’ at the close of the section is, like that 
of the apostles in Acts 5 and Saul in 9, nocturnal; the angel of the 
Lord releases him from the prison during the night. 

Night dominates the Pauline section, and three of the great 
crises of the time take place under its pall. It was about midnight 
when Paul and Silas were praying and singing hymns in prison at 
Philippi, and the earthquake brought about their release. Paul 
preached on beyond midnight at Miletus when Eutychus, borne 
down by a deep sleep, fell from the third story to his death, and 
resuscitation; and the night’s talk goes on even until break of day. 
After the breakdown of Paul’s trial before the Sanhedrin, a plot 
was made against his life, and he left Jerusalem under escort at the 
third hour of the night (23.23). Midnight comes in the ship when 
the sailors surmise that they are drawing near to some country 
(27.27). Soon they drop anchor and wish for the day. While the 
day is coming on Paul beseeches them all to take food. When day 
comes the land is strange and they jump to safety. The Pauline 
section is a section of darkness, for there is no note of any daytime 
throughout its length. 

Acts is thus presented to us as a day in four quarters. It begins 
from the resurrection, early; its ascendant is the inrush of the 
Spirit at the third hour; its meridian is the midday vision of Saul; 
its decline comes with the inclusion of the first Gentiles in the 
Church at the ninth hour; its evening, deepening into night, is 
the darkness-shrouded mission of Paul. And now, St Luke implies, 
the night is far spent and the day is at hand: soon will dawn the 
day of eternity. To us who think so differently this is bound to 
seem an improbable way in which to write a history of the early 
Church. But we have accomplished little if we have not persuaded 
the reader that St Luke thought in terms of symbolic progres- 
sions, and this is only one more of the same kind as the progression 
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through the great facts of the Lord’s life, or of the Torah. It is the 
evidence which impels us to the conclusion. For the considerable 
number of references to the time of day do fall into quarters, and 
are arranged in a progression as we have shown. Every such 
reference falls into the scheme which we have set out: and if we 
ask why other great events in Acts are not included, say Stephen’s 
martyrdom or the raising of Tabitha, no doubt the answer is that 
the time of day at which they took place did not fit St Luke’s 
scheme, so he has suppressed it. 


We turn now to a second numerical pattern in Acts, the twelve 
tribes of the new Israel. Jesus had chosen twelve apostles, whose 
names are catalogued afresh for Acts at 1.14, and he had promised 
them that they would sit on twelve thrones judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel (Luke 22.30). If all had run as God had wished the 
whole of the old Israel would have believed, and this provision 
would have been exact. However, this was not to be. Some of the 
old Israel had come into the new, but the flow had become a 
trickle, and it was clear what the tendency was, the gospel rejected 
by the people of God. But the Gentiles had flooded and were 
flooding into the Church. Had God then rejected the old Israel 
utterly and broken his promise? This was the burning question 
with which St Paul wrestled to such purpose in Rom. 9—11; and 
his answer was, No, such an idea is incredible. God was waiting 
till the fullness of the Gentiles was gathered in, i.e. all the Gentiles 
who would be saved. Then, at the end, repentance would come 
to the people of God, and all (the old) Israel would be saved. 

This mystery St Luke had already symbolized, following St 
Mark, in his Gospel. Jesus calls twelve whom he names apostles, 
but he also calls a thirteenth, Levi—as if twelve will not be enough, 
and additional help needed to evangelize a further community. 
Jesus heals twelve Israelite sufferers in Galilee and Judea together; 
but he also heals a Gentile, the centurion’s servant. He repeats the 
pattern in his journeying through Samaritan country. This time it 
is twelve Israelites and the Samaritan leper (9.51—17.19). The 
symbolism of the twelve Israelites in each case is plain. They are 
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representative of the twelve tribes which Christ came to heal by 
his death. The thirteenth, the Gentile in one case, the Samaritan in 
the other, will then stand for the further communities whose 
healing will be included in the saving act of Christ; and the fact 
of their being Samaritan and Gentile plainly looks forward to the 
history of the Church which was to come with the gospel first to 
the Samaritans, and then to the Gentiles. 

The most elaborate foreshadowing of the rejection by Israel 
and the admission of the Gentiles is given in the form of numbers 
in the feeding of the five thousand. We know that St Mark at 
least intended the numbers of his feedings to be significant, 
because he tells us so in the conversation in the boat: “Having 
eyes, see ye not? and having ears, hear ye not? and do ye not 
remember ? When I brake the five loaves among the five thou- 
sand, how many hampers full of broken pieces took ye up? They 
say unto him, Twelve. And when the seven among the four 
thousand, how many basketfuls of broken pieces took ye up? 
And they say unto him, Seven. And he said unto them, Do ye 
not yet understand ?”’ (Mark 8.18-21). With the complications of 
the Marcan numbers we are not here concerned, happily. But St 
Luke took over the numbers of the first Marcan feeding, and it 
hardly seems likely that he included them in his Gospel without 
meaning something by them. A simple explanation of them 
suggests itself at once, harmonizing with St Paul’s theology in 
Romans as far as it goes, and with the facts of history. Less than 
half the old Israel had come into the Church to feed on the bread 
of life, the eucharistic bread so plainly foreshadowed. by Jesus’ 
action at the feeding. Since twelve thousands would represent the 
full twelve tribes, the five thousands fitly symbolize five tribes, 
i.e. less than half of the old Israel—the more so since the “thou- 
sand”’ was a technical term for a part of a tribe (cf. Mic. 5.2). 
There was no need for “‘less than half” to be five of course, but 
it was Christian tradition through two Gospels if not further back 
that Jesus had fed five thousand men, and although St Luke does 
once alter a Marcan number (Mark 9.2; Luke 9.28) he plainly 
would not wish to do so. The symbolic food for the twelve tribes 
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set out daily upon the altar was the twelve loaves of the shew- 
bread, so it is right that five loaves should now feed the five 
thousand. This will leave seven loaves for the remaining seven 
thousand, or, to interpret, eternal bread for the unbelieving 
majority of Jews when they repent at the End. In the meantime 
there are twelve hampers full of broken pieces—the crumbs (as 
the Syrophoenician woman said to Jesus in Mark) for the Gentiles, 
for the fullness of the Gentiles. Thus St Luke’s allegory of num- 
bers covers both the Church’s experience and St Paul’s theology. 
The five thousand are the Jewish church as it now is; the twelve 
baskets of crumbs are for the fullness of the Gentiles still flooding 
into the Church; the seven missing shewbread loaves are for the 
remainder of Jewry whose conversion may be expected hourly as 
the End draws near. 

This interpretation receives ample confirmation in Acts. In 
Acts 1.13 the names of the eleven are catalogued, and at 1.26 
Matthias is added. These twelve apostles are sent to the Jewish 
people, and their mission is Acts 1—5. They are not sent to the 
Gentiles. Even Peter is only sent to Cornelius and a handful. It is 
Paul and the others who will bring in the Gentile thousands. Unto 
him will be committed the gospel of the uncircumcision, as the 
gospel of the circumcision was to Peter. There are twelve apostles 
for the twelve tribes of the old Israel, whom they will sit on 
thrones and judge. The earnest of these twelve ultimate tribes is 
present already in the Church which elects Matthias (1.15). The 
number of names together were about a hundred and twenty: 
and rabbinic law provided ten men as the minimum number for 
a synagogue.' From twelve synagogues now in the Church will 
come the full twelve Israelite tribes. 

Pentecost provides a fuller foretaste of things to come. All who 
are present are Jews, devout men: but they come from twelve 
countries, and Judea besides (omitting once more the Cretans and 
Arabs, see above p. 152). These twelve countries (every nation 
under heaven) will one day supply the twelve Gentile tribes who 
will be fed by the twelve hampers full of crumbs. Then there will 

1 Mishnah, Sanhedrin 1.20. 
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be twenty-four tribes in the final new Israel, twelve Jewish and 
twelve Gentile. The pentecostal story indeed gives a second hint 
of the ultimate Church. Pentecost takes place at the third hour, 
which, as we have seen, is the first quarter of a symbolic great day 
of the Church’s life. But besides being the first quarter, it is also 
the third hour of that day, and in it there are added to the Church 
three thousand souls (2.41). If three thousand souls are added at 
the third hour, how many thousands will have come into the 
Church when the full day of twelve hours has been completed ? 
Thus the three thousand Jewish converts at Pentecost foreshadow 
the full twelve thousands who may be expected to have been 
baptized by the close of day. But the Church is like a faithful 
widow crying day and night to God. There are not just the twelve 
hours of the day in which a man ought to work, but the twelve 
hours of the night also; and it is, as we have seen, in the twelve 
hours of the symbolic night that Paul’s great work was done 
among the Gentiles. So there are an additional twelve hours above 
what we might have expected in which the twelve tribes of the 
Gentiles may be brought in, and the tribes of the full new Israel 
rise to its complement of twenty-four. 

All, however, is not destined to run so smoothly. It does not 
turn out to be the case that the whole of the old Israel will be 
converted in the apostolic mission. When the ninth hour arrives, 
the thousands in the Church are not nine but five: “The number 
of the men came to be about five thousand” (4.4). The number, 
and the symbol, are the same as in the feeding in the Gospel: 
“They were about five thousand men” (Luke 9.14). Less than 
half of Jewry is in the Church, fed by the eucharistic bread, and 
evening is upon us. No more thousands will be added to the 
Church now. Jewry has had its opportunity, and the night is the 
time of the Gentiles. Five thousand is the last number which we 
are given for the Jewish church. The remaining seven thousand 
will seek and find mercy between the stirrup and the ground at 
the End. In sober history, of course, this is not the end of the 
Church’s progress in the old Israel. On the contrary, the apostolic 
preaching still has a great harvest to gather: “Believers were the 
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more added to the Lord, multitudes, both of men and women”’ 
(5.14); “The number of the disciples multiplied in Jerusalem 
greatly” (6.7); “Thou seest, brother, how many myriads of Jews 
there are which believe” (21.20). But these accretions merely 
serve to swell out the five thousands into the five tribes for which 
they stand. Five is pro tem. the final number for the Jewish church. 
If we had asked James and the elders at Jerusalem, “How many 
myriads?”, they would no doubt have replied, “Five”. The 
position of Judea in the list of pentecostal nations is in this con- 
nection trebly happy. Judea is fifth because that is its place in the 
geographical, cast-to-west order, and because that is its place in 
the historical, Danieclic order. But the fifth position along with the 
twelve Gentile nationalities also happily symbolizes the partial 
success of the Church: five tribes from Jewry and twelve Gentile 
nations will make up the Church when the End approaches. 

St Luke further expounds this theme through the use of cata- 
logues of names. It is significant that he should have set out for us 
the second time the list of the names of the eleven at 1.13. There 
was no need for him to do so: he had already given them at Luke 
6.14ff, and none but the first three will merit a further mention 
in Acts. He names them over again for emphasis: these are the 
eleven, with Matthias as twelfth, whom the Lord sent as apostles 
to the twelve tribes of Israel, the ministers of the Jewish mission. 
When the Jewish mission is over we have a second catalogue of 
names: Stephen, Philip, Prochorus, Nicanor, Timon, Parmenas, 
and Nicolas. These seven are the apostles’ successors, apostles to 
the Hellenists. The third mission is in the hands of Peter, and we 
have no list to introduce it. But the main Gentile mission is intro- 
duced by a third catalogue of names: Barnabas, Symeon, Lucius, 
Manaen, and Saul. They take over from Peter, and two of their 
number, Barnabas and Saul, soon come to be called apostles. They 
are all five the fathers of the Antiochene church, and so, through 
their sending of Barnabas and Saul, of the whole Gentile mission. 
Thus the whole of the Church’s preaching to the twenty-four 
tribes, twelve Jewish, twelve Gentile, stems from the initiative, 
under the Holy Ghost, of twenty-four men: twelve apostles, and 
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their successors, the Seven and the Five. There remains, however, 
a final catalogue, which, but for what has gone before, would be 
insoluble, the companions of Paul on his last journey to Jeru- 
salem: Sopater of Beroea, Aristarchus and Secundus from Thessa- 
lonica, Gaius of Derbe and Timothy, Tychicus and Trophimus 
from Asia. The key of the mystery is already in our hands. The 
Twelve were the apostles to the twelve Israelite tribes; but only 
five of these, symbolized by the five thousand of 4.4, have in fact 
been converted. The Five and the Seven stand for the twelve 
tribes of Gentiles (and semi-Gentiles), the Hellenes and the 
Hellenists. There remain the seven lost tribes: who will be 
apostles to these now that the original Twelve have vanished ? 
God has provided a final band of ministers in Paul’s companions. 
They are seven in number for the seven missing tribes; and they 
are bound for Jerusalem, for the missing tribes are Jews. The 
Antiochene fathers were all Jews sponsoring the mission to the 
Gentiles; these last apostles are all Gentiles or semi-Gentiles—the 
mission-field is producing its own missionaries. Like the first 
Seven they are appointed to serve tables, for they come as pairs of 
delegates with money from the churches of the west. Their 
spiritual mission, to call in the final seven tribes as the trumpet of 
judgement sounds, cannot be recorded because it belongs to the 
period after Acts finishes. 


1 Every MS. except D L(vt8'8) has ‘‘Gaius the Derbean”’; the two western MSS. 
have ‘‘Gaius the Duberian”’. Since every simpleton knows that St Paul preached 
in Derbe, while virtually no one has heard of the obscure Macedonian tribe the 
Duberians, the western reading has come to be commonly accepted following the 
rule of thumb, difficilior lectio potior (see C. S. C. Williams, Acts, p. 229). But 
the harder reading is only more weighty in the scales of judgement, it is not right 
because it is harder; and here other considerations outweigh it completely. The 
particles show that the delegates are arranged in pairs: Sopater by himself, two 
from Thessalonica, two from Asia, and Gaius and Timothy together, plainly from 
Derbe, which we know to have been Timothy’s home. Paul was taking the 
contributions of the churches to Jerusalem (St Luke suppresses this fact), and like 
the synagogues sending two delegates with temple contributions, he took with 
him two delegates from each province of his work. The explanation is not far 
to seek for Duberios. In 19.29 we have ‘“‘Gaius and Aristarchus, Macedonians”. 
The western scribe, assuming wrongly that the same Gaius was intended at 20.4, 
changed ‘‘Derbaeus” for the Macedonian tribe of which he knew. But St Luke 
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St Luke is, in fact, building up his twenty-four tribes step by 
step. The five Jewish tribes added to the seven Hellenist tribes 
brought in by the seven deacons make a first dozen. But if seven 
Hellenist communities hear the gospel, there must be five who 
reject it: and we find accordingly a further list of five synagogues 
who dispute with Stephen and bring about his martyrdom, the 
Libertines, Cyrenians, Alexandrians, Cilicians, and Asians.‘ We 
have, therefore, seven Hellenist communities who believe the 
gospel, represented by the Seven, and five who reject it. Viewed, 
however, from another angle, the seven “tribes” of Hellenists 
are not only semi-Jews; they are also semi-Gentiles, and five more 
tribes are needed to make up the full twelve. These five are those 
won by the mission to the Gentiles initiated by the Five at 
Antioch; and this in turn leaves the Seven going up to Jerusalem 
to evangelize the last seven tribes of the old Israel. The two 
twelves are broken up into a repeated five-seven five-seven. ? 

There remains the riddle of passengers in the boat in the ship- 
wreck: “‘We were in all in the ship two hundred and three score 
and sixteen souls”3 (27.37). There is prima facie no reason for 


had carefully written Derbaeus after Gaius instead of after Timothy expressly to 
distinguish from his better-known Macedonian namesake. The interest of all this 
lies in the fact that Gaius was, with his six friends, a delegate, shaliach, apostle. 


1 It has been suggested (B.C., Vol. IV, ad loc.) that the Libertines included the 
four nationalities and that we should translate, “‘ ... the Libertines, both Cyre- 
nians and Alexandrians ...” But the names are joined together in a simple string 
linked by xat just like the seven deacons. cat meaning “both” is never found in 
Luke, and in Acts only at 23.3 and 26.29. 

2 If pressed St Luke would have to admit that he counted the Hellenists as 
Jews. But the whole progress of the Acts is the shading of Jew into Gentile, and 
it is convenient to demonstrate this in the number symbolism by bracketing them 
with the Gentiles, Hellenists with Hellenes, as their name suggested. Otherwise 
we might suppose that the Hellenists represented the seven missing tribes, and 
that the seven companions of Paul were for seven more Gentile tribes. But this 
seems less probable, and would make St Luke a deviationist from Pauline ortho- 
doxy. 

3 All MSS. have 276 except B sah Eth, which have ‘‘about 76”. The 200 was a 
single letter in Greek, and the number seemed too large. But who would write 
“about 76”’ in any case ? 
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regarding the number as symbolic at all. But two factors must 
incline us to suppose that it is. First, the cumulative weight of the 
argument of this chapter leaves hardly any numbers left in Acts 
which are not accounted for symbolically; and we are bound to 
feel that St Luke did not go to the length of recording numbers 
(in this case entirely gratis) unless he felt them to have a symbolic 
significance. Second, 276 is a peculiar number in that it is a tri- 
angular number, the triangular number of 23 (23 plus 22 plus 
21...); and when we are dealing with numbers as large as this, 
the chances of hitting upon a triangular number are very rare 
(22 to one against). Since triangular numbers were familiar to 
ancient mathematicians, this is significant. The 276 passengers are 
thus very much on a par with the 153 fish of John 21.11, where 
153 is the triangle of 17! and a eee meaning is a common 
speculation. 

Once a symbolic meaning seems likely, an explanation suggests 
itself. St Luke is addicted to the use of penultimates: Zacharias, 
for example, in Luke 1.5 comes from the course of Abijah, fol- 
lowed in 1 Chron. 24.10 by the course of Jesus; or Zacharias 
himself recalls the penultimate prophet, suggesting a successor in 
John as the new Malachi. So 23 here is the penultimate saving. It 
is the last-in Acts. The next and final saving will be of the full 24 
tribes. It would be misleading to say that there were 23 souls in 
the boat because it was a bigger boat than that, but 23,000 would 
clearly be exaggerated; but the triangle of 23 will be very suit- 
able. St John similarly enclosed the triangle of seventeen tribes, 
five Jewish and twelve Gentile, in the apostolic net. There is a 
second reference to the number 23 in the New Testament which 
may bear this out. Num. 25.9 tells us that 24,000 died after the 
incident at Baalpeor, but when St Paul comes to relate the story 
in 1 Cor. 10.8 he changes the number to 23,000. This must be for 
a symbolic reason. If the 24 symbolism was in use in St Paul’s 
day, 24,000 will have stood for him for the number of the saved, 
and would therefore be supremely unsuitable for the number of 
the perishing. His use of 23 will then be different from St Luke’s, 

' See Hoskyns and Davey, The Fourth Gospel, ad loc. 
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but will tell the same story. Twenty-three is for him a number of 
ill omen suitable for the perishing to keep them distinct from the 
holy twenty-four; for St Luke it is a number of good omen 
suitable for those saved on the last occasion before that when the 
whole twenty-four will be saved eternally. 

Having counted so many fives and sevens and made them into 
twelves and twenty-fours, we cannot help noticing that on a 
number of occasions we have a similar pattern in the days recorded 
of Paul’s travels. ““When the seven days (of Paul’s vow) were 
almost ended, the Jews which were of Asia stirred up the people 
(21.27)... And after five days Ananias the high priest descended 
(24.1)... There are yet but twelve days since I went up to Jeru- 
salem to worship” (24.11). The sum, seven plus five equals twelve, 
is the more remarkable because the account gives us no warrant 
for supposing that the seven days of the vow were complete on 
the day before Ananias went down to Caesarea. In fact the riot 
took place on the fifth day after Paul’s arrival, the trial before 
Ananias on the sixth day (“on the morrow”’, 22.30), the vision on 
the sixth night (“the night following”, 23.11), the plot on the 
seventh day (“when it was day”’, 23.12), and Paul’s departure for 
Caesarea on the seventh night (‘and after five days Ananias 
descended...” 24.1). It might be natural for St Luke to make 
reference to the week of Paul’s vow being nearly up, but the 
mention of the five days and the twelve days is gratuitous. 

A second instance comes at 20.6: “And we sailed away from 
Philippi after the days of unleavened bread, and came unto them 
to Troas in five days; where we tarried seven days.” Again the week 
at Troas is a natural comment, but the five days at sea is the first 
occasion in Acts in which the length of the journey is recorded. 
All we had on the previous journey with St Luke was, ““We came 
with a straight course to Samothracia, and the next day to 
Neapolis”’ (16.11). 


To St Luke, as to all other New Testament writers—and indeed 
all who thought Semitically—the name of a man was a significant 
thing of its own, and held an importance which we do not 
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readily appreciate. We have, for example, noted above that the 
name of Jesus’ foster-father Joseph seemed significant to St 
Matthew, and recalled to him Joseph the patriarch; or Hannah 
at the presentation of Jesus in the temple is the reincarnation of 
Hannah the mother of Samuel. The names of Acts are symbolic 
in the same way, or a good many of them are. We are not to 
expect a hidden meaning to Appii Forum or Cenchreae. 

We can suitably take our starting-point from the list of names 
of the apostles, since these are almost the first names which occur 
in Acts. St Mark and St Matthew give an identical list apart from 
two small changes of order, and if anything is certain it is that 
theirs are the names of the original Twelve, for to them Christ 
had committed the Church, and St Mark may well have known 
them all personally. Now St Luke, in both the lists he gives, in 
Luke and Acts (they both contain the same names) omits the tenth 
apostle, Thaddaeus, and promoting Simon the Zealot to that 
place, adds a new eleventh apostle of his own, Judas the son of 
James. Had it been any other name under the sun it would have 
passed muster: and we should have said, Here we have a variant 
tradition. But Judah the son of Jacob we cannot swallow. For St 
Luke thought highly of the patriarch Judah, and with reason, for 
he was the putative ancestor of the Lord, and his name occurs 
twice in the Lucan genealogy, once in his own right, and once 
along with the three other great patriarchs, Joseph, Simeon, and 
Levi. If Judah was the greatest (in some respects) of the twelve 
patriarchs, surely it could not be that there was no true Judah 
among their counterparts in the new covenant, the twelve 
apostles. Judas Iscariot will not suffice, for he was a son of Satan. 
There is a new Simeon among them, and a new Levi, the son of 
Alphaeus, is their thirteenth man, so to speak; and Jesus himself 
is the son of a new Joseph. Let us forget, then, the unknown 
Thaddai, and put in the last place a true Judah, and let him be, like 
the patriarch Judah, the son of Jacob. 

The successor to Judas Iscariot in iniquity was, as we have seen, 
Ananias, husband of Sapphira. Now Ananias is, outside the book 
of Jeremiah, an honourable name like Judah, and St Luke is 
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concerned. to show that the place of the false Ananias is filled as 
well as the place of Judas Iscariot. We find Saul accordingly visited 
and baptized by a true Ananias, and, that we may not miss the 
overtone, it is done in the house of a third Judas. The very street 
in which he lived is symbolic, the street called Straight: for Saul 
was called there to preach the straight ways of the Lord (cf. 13.10). 
However, Ananias turns out to be a name of ill-omen in the end, 
even if the Church has its own Ananias; for the last successor to 
the title of false disciple is Ananias the High Priest, the judgement 
upon whom Paul prophesies, even if history forbids its relating. 

The naming of certain householders in Acts is significant. We 
are not, for instance, told the name of the owner of the house 
which was filled with the wind of Pentecost, or the house where 
the deacons were ordained; and this might lead us to suppose that 
when the name is given it is for a reason. There is, for example, 
an elaborate pun in connection with the prophecy of Paul’s pas- 
sion by Agabus. We remember that there are three prophecies of 
Paul’s passion in all, recalling the three prophecies that Jesus made 
of his own passion. The greatest of Jesus’ prophecies took place at 
Caesarea Philippi, but the place-name St Luke, as so often, sup- 
presses in order to bring it out in Acts. The greatest prophecy of 
Paul’s passion is from the Holy Ghost through Agabus; St Luke 
writes, setting the scene, “The next day we departed and came 
unto Caesarea: and we entered into the house of Philip” (21.8). 
There had been several prophecies of Paul’s passion, and it was 
remarkable that one of them should have been at a second 
Caesarea; and more than remarkable that it should have been at 
the house of another Philip. There may well be a similar thing in 
the gathering of the Church at the house of Mary the mother of 
John Mark to pray for Peter. Jesus had been brought up in the 
house of Mary, and it was appropriate for his Church to be 
gathered under the roof of another Mary. 

A clearer illustration of this comes out in the case of the name 
Simon. During Peter’s stay at Joppa we have two Simons side by 
side. The host is Simon the tanner, a tradesman in common and 
unclean animals; the guest is Simon the apostle, to whom it is 
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there revealed that no animal is common or unclean. Simon’s 
house is by the seaside, too, so that Simon Peter is called from the 
seaside to catch the first of the Gentile fishes, as he was called by 
the Lord from the seaside at first that he might catch men. A 
second contrast between two Simons is at Samaria, illustrating 
again St Luke’s theme of the true and the false. On the one side is 
Simon the sorcerer, giving out that he is the power of God which 
is called Great; on the other, Simon Peter, the apostle of him of 
whom it was prophesied, “He shall be great’’, the true power of 
God. And the false is confounded by the true. 

A similar play comes in the parallel scene at Paphos. Bar-Jesus 
does not mean Elymas by interpretation, and the way St Luke 
slips into referring to him by the latter name shows that this was 
the one commonly used. He is introduced as Bar-Jesus because 
that is the name with a significance, and no doubt it was his 
patronymic. The false prophet, then, the guileful and supposi- 
titious son of Jesus, who is really (13.9) the son of the devil, stands 
against Paul and Barnabas as the true sons of Jesus and true 
prophets. Once indeed Paul had himself been a false prophet, 
when he persecuted the Church: but now the bitten is biter, for 
he in turn strikes the hapless Elymas with blindness for a season, 
and Elymas now must be led by the hand (13.11; 9.8). But there 
is a further contrast in Paul’s own Latin name, which is given in 
the middle of this story for the first time. Why here ? If it symbol- 
ized the beginning of the full mission to the Gentiles, it should 
have come at 13.1. No, it comes here because here the apostles are 
face to face with the proconsul Sergius Paulus, and it is Paul the 
Christian who converts Paul the proconsul. Paul’s Hebrew name 
is of symbolic interest too: as Saul persecuted David, so the New 
Testament Saul persecuted the Son of David, but has now become 
a true Saul, and a worthy bearer of the name to fill the place of 
the ancient Saul whom God removed (13.22). 

Symbolic interest attaches to the name James also. The patriar- 
chal name is held by the son of Zebedee until his martyrdom in 
12.2. Up to this point James the brother of the Lord has not been 
mentioned, a curious fact in view of his immediate prominence. 
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For in 12.17, after his release, Peter’s parting words are to tell 
these things unto James and to the brethren. Thereafter James 
occupies the chair over the apostles for the rest of the book. He 
makes the keynote speech at the council and puts the proposal to 
the meeting (15.14-21): and it is to him that Paul reports after his 
Asian mission in 21. In a word he is to the apostles and the new 
Israel what the first Jacob was to the twelve patriarchs and the old 
Israel. St Luke underlines this with a delicate touch at 15.14. When 
James begins his speech, he refers to Peter not as Simon (universal 
elsewhere in Luke—Acts) but as Symeon, recalling immediately 
the patriarch in the Septuagintal spelling. Here then is the New 
Testament Jacob approving the words of his son Simeon, and 
ordering Israel accordingly. All this seems in a way too good to 
be true—that a man should both have achieved a position of 
seniority to Christ’s chosen Twelve, and that he should also hap- 
pen to have borne the name of Jacob. Sceptics as we are, we might 
have been tempted to disbelieve it, had not St Paul given us the 
identical picture in Galatians. In Gal. 1.18 Paul comes to question 
Cephas, the source of the Galilean tradition, and sees no other of 
the apostles save James the Lord’s brother, coming into the 
ascendant. On his second visit in Gal. 2.1, Cephas is not even 
mentioned first: the natural order for those who were reputed to 
be pillars is James, Cephas, John. It is remarkable: but then if life 
did not contain a good deal of coincidence, it would not have 
occurred to St Luke to symbolize the Acts in the way he has.! 


1 Two more debatable instances of name-symbolism occur in Acts I in the two 
candidates for Judas’ place among the Twelve. We have above (p. 162) canvassed 
the possibility that the rejection of Joseph Barsabas recalled the rejection of the 
earlier Joseph by the sons of Jacob; and this is made the more probable by St 
Luke’s deliberate inclusion of a true Judah among the Twelve. Joseph called 
Barsabas who was surnamed Justus is, of course, unlike Judas the son of Jacob, a 
historical character, for his surname has not been conjured out of the air. It will 
just be that his name fitted his rdle as the rejected twelfth. But if Joseph Barsabas 
does not become an apostle, Joseph Barnabas does. The play upon the names is old 
enough to have confused a good number of western and Ethiopian scribes who 
read Barnaban at 1.23. Thus the new band of apostles came to include a Joseph 
in the end. As for Barsab(b)as, that is not forgotten either, for after the council of 
Jerusalem the apostles and elders choose Judas called Barsabbas and Silas to be 
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We may add here one or two speculations on place names. 
Jerusalem, Mesopotamia, Samaria, Rome are all places full of 
theological interest, and have occupied our attention in earlier 
chapters. It is probable that symbolic interest similarly accounts 
for the national Hellenist synagogues which opposed Stephen in 
6.9. The list is a curiosity with one named synagogue and four 
national ones. Whether or not it is symbolic will depend on how 
accurate St Luke’s knowledge was, and how far he felt bound by 
it. If he put down the synagogues which he had heard to be 
involved, to look for symbols is vain. But if his knowledge was 
hazy, he might well have felt at liberty to set down names which 
would give an appropriate colour to his story. Now St Luke 
believed that the death of Stephen resulted in the conversion of the 
heathen, instanced partly by the Samaritans (8.1,4), and partly by 
his own persecutor, Saul (22.20). Since Paul came from Cilicia, it 
may well be that he accounts for the mention of the Cilicians. 


sent on an apostolate that is to carry the gospel finally to Greece. So a Barsabbas 
does in the end have a share in the apostolic ministry, and a fourth Judah does 
something further to redeem the name of the Lord’s tribe. 

If Joseplt called Barsab(b)as is a significant name, it may be that Matthias is 
also. Matthias is an abbreviation for Mattathias, and he would be called, like many 
other contemporary Matthews, after Mattathias Maccabeus. Now the Lucan 
genealogy tells us the esteem in which the author held the founder of the Has- 
monean line. Mattathias occurs twice as a name, once in position for the first of the 
Maccabees, once six places earlier: twice also we have a Matthat the son of Levi, 
of whom one is the Lord’s great-grandfather. There can be little doubt that this 
shows that St Luke accepted the Hasmonean claim to be through ‘‘our father 
Phineas”’ the true Levitical aristocracy, and proper candidates for the high priest- 
hood. Now Levi would clearly be in many ways the ideal name for the thirteenth 
apostle: Levi was the thirteenth (landless) tribe, and Levi the son of Alphaeus had 
been called as a kind of thirteenth disciple in the Gospel. And if not Levi, then the 
son of Levi Mattathias, who had delivered Israel and renewed the high priesthood 
and the kingdom, will be a close second. Jesus had wrought so much greater a 
deliverance for the true Israel, and become a new High Priest, and established an 
eternal kingdom; and it was a happy thing that a Matthias should have been the 
successful candidate at the election to Judas’ place, and should continue the Leviti- 
cal-Hasmonean line in the new Twelve. Joseph Barsabbas and Matthias are margi- 
nal cases: intentional symbolism can hardly be said to have been proved. 
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And if Paul, perhaps St Luke wishes us to see the irony of pro- 
vidence in the nationality of the other apostles from Gentiledom: 
Apollos from Alexandria for the Alexandrians, Lucius of Cyrene 
for the Cyrenians, and Paul’s greatest missionary success of all 
in the Asians. This is, by its nature, a speculation, but St Luke 
could not have chosen four more ironic nationalities if he had 
tried. Stephen’s blood may well, in his mind, have been the seed 
of the Church in all four provinces. His numerical symbolism 
(p. 228) required five synagogues: the Libertines alone would not 
have sufliced. 

The Church’s journey in Acts is, as we have said, in four stages: 
Israel, the periphery, resident Gentiles, Gentiles at large. These 
four stages are symbolized by the four cities of Jerusalem, Samaria, 
Caesarea, Rome. Paul in his last journey personifies the Church, 
and himself passes through Caesarea on his road to Rome from 
Jerusalem. Where then is Samaria? Paul did not come that way. 
But perhaps it is for this reason that St Luke tells us of the night 
stop at Antipatris (23.31). The city draws its name from its 
foundation by Herod the Great for his son Antipater, but its form 
Avri-rarpis reads, after the model of Antichrist, like a symbol 
for Samaria, the pseudo-homeland of religion. Paul’s further 
journeyings take him in the path of the Church’s mission: by 
Cyprus (27.4), Cilicia and Pamphylia (27.5), to the Greek islands, 
Malta, and Italy. If this extended parallel is in St Luke’s mind, 
since a visit to Asia after Greece is impossible, Melita will stand for 
Miletus. We are here in the realm of speculation: all that we can 
say is that such notions would be consonant with the mind of St 
Luke as shown to us more clearly elsewhere. 

We have found evidence, then, to suggest that St Luke made 
symbolic use of names and numbers in Acts. We have found that 
the scheme suggested by the book of Daniel, four periods of 
worsening trials crowned by a fifth period of triumphant deliver- 
ance, goes a long way to explain the recurrent 4s and ss in the 
book; while the numerical scheme of 5s, 7s, and 12s already 
in the synoptic tradition has seemed to give us the key to a variety 
of other phenomena in Acts, with a theological doctrine from 
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St Paul behind them. We have not pressed all the numbers in 
Acts into service, nor are we obliged to. St Luke may have his 
scheme and still tell us how many days it took to sail from 
Syracuse to Puteoli. But with or without certain marginal sugges- 
tions that we have made, a numerical and nominal scheme is 
there in Acts, and stems from the same mind which has con- 


structed a history so full of symbol. 
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“Scholars have increasingly used and 
perfected the art of the special study. 
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concept is isolated and explored from 
its first appearance in the Old Testament 
to its final development in the New. 
The present work is a fine example.... 
Dr Hanson shows convincingly that 
“the concept of the wrath of God is one 
of the great foundation principles of 
Christian thought’’. His conclusions... 
are the result of a most detailed and 
exact investigation of the Old Testa- 
ment, Inter-Testamentary, and New 
Testament evidence .. . this is primarily 
a specialist’s book, a most detailed and 
precise investigation, and a fine example 
of clear, patient, and accurate scholar- 
ship.” Blackfriars 
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created necessitated two impressions of 
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of the German edition; this new edition 
has been ably translated, as before, by 
Professor Reginald H. Fuller. 
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“This is a conservative and judicious piece of biblical 
theology; conservative, because every ounce of trini- 
tarian meaning is extracted from the material; judicious, 
because the interpretation is never carried beyond the 
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tiny. Her thesis is that despite all that has been said, 
there is no incontrovertible evidence for the view that 
Jesus identified his mission with that of the “Servant’; 
Miss Hooker’s work remains a very able contribution 
to a discussion which has too often been regarded as 
closed without due examination . . . the investigation 
on the whole is remarkably thorough and penetrating, 
and every honest student of the New Testament will 
reckon with it.” Professor C. F. D. Moule, Theology 
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part of the title must be borne in mind: this is an 
attempt to study the theology of Acts in its Historical 
Setting. Inevitably there are points which might be 
challenged, from one side or another, but Dr O’Neill 
presents his case clearly and persuasively, and it de- 


serves consideration .... The book as a whole is a 
careful and thorough study from which much may be 
learned.” Scottish Journal of Theology 
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sion distinctly advanced.” Modern Churchman 


